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I have Mthfully endeavoured to make these Sketches 
a concise and complete historical record of the chief 
incidents which have taken place in the Bay for the 
last sixty years at least. 

In the absence of printed data for most of them, and 
a sincere desire to insert nothing but what I knew to 
be true, they have necessarily given much more trouble 
than I expected — still, now that they are completed, 
they may not be altogether void of interest as a record 
of facts. 

The Illustrations are of the new Platinotype process, 
by J. Drybxjrgh, Photographer, St Andrews — ^the " Seven 
Castaways" and ''John Honey" being copied from the 
original engravings. 

" Boarhills Creek" is taken about half tide, from the 
S.W., and shows " Outer Luckie" (where the " Napoleon" 
lay) seen above water. 



St Ain>RSWS, December 1883, 



ERRATA, 

At page 32, the words " Solemn League and Covenant" may be read the 
" Band, or Covenant," as the " Solemn Leagae" was not signed till 1643. 

At page 37, for five days and nights, read tix days and nights. 
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I HAYB long thonglit I should like to leave sometliing, however 
trifling, in connection with my native City, especially concern- 
ing its almost famously dangerous Bay — the endless swell of 
whose dark blue bosom shall undulate lazily, and tiny ripples 
muimur gently on the sands to the soothing quiet of a zephyr 
from its native West, or, like a raging lion, lash itself into foam, 
and roU thundering to the beach, driven in anger before the 
irresistible impetus of an easterly gale, long after the writer, 
and his memory and hidden aspirations, have crumbled into 
dust, and vanished into the inexorable limbo of oblivion, at 
least so far as Time and this world are concerned. There are 
few Bays more changeable than St Andrews Bay. In the 
morning, like the sunshine of Youth and Hope, its surface may 
be placid as an inland lake, or, in the words of Coleridge, " like 
a i>aiQted ocean;" before evening it may be lashed into living 
foam from an endless chsdn of breakers, roUing and chasing each 
other like foaming liquid hosts dashing onward to the shore-— 
for, owing to the flatness of the beach, and shallowness of the 
Bay itself, the breakers begin to curl almost as far out as the 
eye can reach. From the rugged headland termed the " Red 
Head," on the north-east, to Fife Ness (or Nose) on the 
south-east, on a line with the Bell Eock Light (that magnificent 
revolving lighted sentinel of the Bay) in the centre, the white 
crests of these rollers will be seen curling, and, like the white 
ivory of the tiger, ominously grinning in the distance. The 
cause is obvious ; it is exposed to the full sweep of the North 
Sea in easterly gales for upwards of 300 miles, without a head- 
land or island to break the long heavy fetch caused by the full 
sweep of the storm between our comparatively shallow Bay and 
the jagged rocks of Scandinavia. Indeed, the whole North Sea 
is so comparatively shallow that an elevation of its bed less than 

B 
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600 feet would convert the whole of that sea into diy land from 
the north of Shetland to the headlands of Brittany, as it was 
before, loi^ ago ; so that in easterly storms the sea sometimes 
rises almost as quick as the gale; nay, the dog often comes 
before his master, consequently many vessels are caught and 
driven into extreme peril before their crews are aware, especially 
in the dark winter season, as these easterly ealea are generally 
accompanied by foggy mU, or «harr,» ^i diizzlini lain or 
blinding snow. From its close proximity to the Firths of Forth 
and Tay many of the shipwrecks occurred from the bewildered 
vessels having run full tilt into the Bay — ^into the very jaws of 
destmction-theii crews thinkiiig they were ruxming up the 
Firth of Forth into a haven of safety, until the dull thundering 
boom of the breakers all around, from the rugged rocks of the 
Fife coast to the equally dangerous submerged banks of Tay, only 
top truly warned them of their desperate position. It is hardly 
possible for a vessel to be in a more dangerous situation than 
embayed in St Andrews Bay — as the treacherous and 
ominously hidden sandbanks of Tay stretch for miles eastward 
on the north, like an unseen trap, almost the whole length of 
the Bay, or only to open up a still wilder rocky beach from 
Arbroath to the " Eed Head," while the unbroken chain of 
jagged cUffs and pitUess rocks on the south, run the entire 
length of the Fife Coast, from St Andrews to the Carr Eock— - 
that blind beacon of destruction — jutting as yet almost uselessly 
out from near Fif eness, on which, justice to the shipping interest 
and humanity plead that a li£:ht should be placed On either 
side there is nothing but destruction and de^th staring the un- 
fortunate seamen in the face when once fairly caught within the 
jaws of this dangerous Bay in easterly storms : nor yet is there 
i safer and more pleasant sheet of water ikfine weather for 
yachting, pleasure sailing, or racing, from the almost total 
absence of any tide for about three or four miles out, with the 
exception of its own slow majestic ebb and flow, owing to the 
pit of it lying, as it were, like some wee eddy in a bum side, 
between the counteracting tides of two of the largest rivers and 
flrths in Scotland, the one counterbalancing the other. But it 
is chiefly to record the various shipwrecks which have taken 
place in it during the present century, not pleasure sailing, that 
these unassuming pages are written, as well as to give an outline 
of the history of that intended messenger of mercy — ^the 
Lifeboat — ^from its earliest start in St Andrews up till now, and 
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also to tiace the footsteps of the rapid strides towards progresa 
which the fishing population have recently made in the City. 
And it is all the more worthy of note, as they as a class in their 
own way may be said to have thriven best in the old Ecclesi- 
■astical Metropolis of Scotland, notwithstanding an almost 
systematic design at first, to stunt their growth and tie an iron 
girdle round their expansion — forgetting that Saint Andrew' 
himself was a fisherman, in their blind and self-interested — at least 
mistaken Administration, which failed to see that, next to its 
high reputation as Scotland's most ancient seat of learning, and 
its own inherent beauty of surroundings, its lovely and rich Bay 
stretching outside of its as lovely and rich inland estuary of the 
river Eden — once one of the chief seaports of Scotland, and the 
ancient seaport of the City — ^both Bay and estuary being in such 
close proximity to the untold riches of the North Sea, possibly 
the richest fishery area aroimd Great Britain, were the best 
feathers in her wing for commercial progress, which could have 
been carried on at the east end of St Andrews, at St Nicholas, 
also once its own property, away from the environs of the old 
City altogether; while the extensive Links, for golfing and 
other recreation purposes, at the west — with its magnificent 
stretch of flat yellow sands fringing the west end of the Bay, 
with its " Step Kock " and " Doo Craigs " standing like solitary 
45entinels near the Old Witch Lake (where Superstition and 
Bigotry, in the name of God and Religion, burned or drowned 
harmless old women for witches) — could also have been much 
more utilised for bathing and other invigorating exercises for the 
attraction of strangers, than chittering like sparrows in a hedge 
about trifles, or squabbling like geese upon a road over a hand- 
ful of oats. And, as I have endeavoured to make strict facts 
the chief feature of this little book, culled from authentic 
sources, and my own personal observations for about half a 
•century, I trust that the perusal may not be altogether void of 
interest to those who know anything about St Andrews and 
St Andrews Bay. Having alluded to the comparative shallow- 
ness of the Bay and the North Sea itself, I may state that it 
Las been proved beyond doubt, that at one period of time it 
formed part of the mainland, by the hundreds of bones of large 
herbiverous and carnivorous animals being dredged up from time 
to time by fishermen from the Dogger Bank — ^nearly half-way 
between Scotland and Norway. From the earliest period when 
human beings appeared in these now islands, at the time 
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when the bed of the Korth Sea united Britain to the main- 
land, the Thames was no doubt a tributary of the Ehine, before 
it poured its waters into the Atlantic, between the heights of 
Shetland and the mountainous coasts of southern Norway. 
Every successive wave of migration, whether of plant or animal, 
must have come from this eastern side, because, from the shape 
of the bottom of the Atlantic immediately to the west of our 
area, as revealed by the abundant soundings and dredgings of 
recent years, it is evident that although the British Islands 
were again raised, even 1000 feet above their present level, 
they would not gain more than a belt of lowland, or plain, about 
200 miles broad on their western border. They stand, in fact, 
nearly upon the edge of the great European plateau which, 
about 230 miles to the west of them, plunges rapidly down 
into the deep abysses of the Atlantic ; while, as already noted, 
less than an elevation of 600 feet would convert the whole of 
the North Sea into dry land, and there would then have been 
no necessity for these little sketches, as there would have been no 
St Andrews Bay at all to sketch about, but a magnificent and 
fertile plain of herbs and trees instead, as it was once before, 
long ago j for, previous to the final retreat of the ice period, 
the alternating warmer intervals brought into Britain many 
wild animals from the milder regions to the south. Horses, 
stags, Irish elks, wild oxen, and bisons, roamed in herds over 
the plains ; while wild boars, three kinds of rhinoceros, two 
kinds of elephants, brown bears and grizzly bears, &c., tenanted 
the forests. The rivers then teemed with the hippopotamus, 
beaver, otter, &c., while among the camivora were lions, hyenas, 
wolves, and tigers. Many of these animals must have been 
in herds on the plains over which the North Sea and the 
breakers in St Andrews Bay now rdl, from the convincing 
proof of the number of their bones dredged up. But as this 
opens up a wider field of study than the slupwrecks in St 
Andrews Bay, I wiU leave the history of the far back Past 
alone, and begin with the Present period of time. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PABSINQ GLANGB AT THB EABLY HISTOBT OF ST ANDREWS. 

" When yon sally upon him, speak what terrible languaee you will^ 
thongh you understand it not yourselves, no matter ; tor we must 
not seem to understand him."— AW 8 Well that Ends WtXL 

Although the stranding of the Ark upon Mount Ararat — 
which may be said to have been the first Lifeboat and floating 
menagerie in this world— was a very notable shipwreck, or 
xather life saving house, in its way, still, as it did not take 
place near Saint Andrews Bay, I have reverently merely men- 
tioned it, as the founder of St Andrews, St Regulus, is said to 
have been driven ashore while engaged in a Divine mission 
somewhat similar to that of Noah, in an humbler way. There- 
fore we need not go farther back than the 29th of October 370 
A.D., when the Grecian Abbot Regulus — ^which means little 
Eang — ^with his seventeen monks and three nuns — "devoted 
virgins" as they are called — ^were shipwrecked and driven 
ashore by an equinoctial gale, near the then very primitive 
harbour, or bum mouth, of an early Pictish settlement of pickers, 
or plunderers (as they were called in Gaelic by the Highland 
Scots), at the pit of a deep bay, or base of a promontory, called 
Muckross, or land of boars — from Muck^ a boar, and RosSj a 
promontory — afterwards named Kihule, or Kilrymont, or 
Cell on the Mount — now the City of St Andrews, 
and once the ecclesiastical capital of Scotland; although 
no doubt there would be shipwrecks on the rugged 
shores of Albion or Britain, long before that comparatively 
recent period, for Eegulus had sailed, 'tis said, all the way from 
Patras, the chief town of the ancient Grecian province of the 
still more ancient Kingdom of Achaia, on the Morea — ^from 
More or Mare, the sea — the most southern province of Greece — 
important kingdoms long before he was bom, the same name 
having been borne by the still more ancient Peloponnesus since 
the middle ages. And we find Homer — ^not the worst of epic 
poets in the world — ^writing of maritime adventures as early as 
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850 B.O. ; and we know that the Phoenicians can boast of a 
traditionary history as far back as 2760 B.C., which, although, 
like the morning or evening dress of Eve, it be of the scantiest 
description, still it is quite sufi&cient to let ns know that this 
enterprising conunercial maritime race, like the Sidonians and 
Tyrians, actually scoured the Mediterranean and African coasts 
long, very long before the well-meaning Grecian Abbot Regulus 
was wrecked in the old Bay of Saint Andrew — ^from a portion of 
whose skeleton not only the city derived its name, but also 
flie Pictish and afterwards the Scottish kingdoms derived tb^ 
name of their patron saint. To prove that the origin of St 
Andrews is neither so very early nor mythical, nor commercial 
or missionary enterprise so fabulous, nor the arts of manuf ac- 
.ture even then so very indifferent, we find that the silver vase 
proposed to be given by Homer's Achilles as a prize in th^ 
luneral games in honour of Patrodus was a work of th^ 
" Bhilful Sidoniana,^^ and the garment Hecuba offers as a pro-- 
pitiatory gift to Muierva was the <* work of Sidonian wommJ^ 
The gold-edged silver bowl given to Telemachus by Menelaus, 
Hephaistes had received from the " King of the SidonianaJ* 
XHysses is left on the island of Thaca by the Phoenicians, who 
pail away to " wellypeopled Sidonia" So sings an epic poet niae 
Ijenturies before Christ, when speaking of the great and flourish- 
ing commercial power of Sidon, which began about 150O 
;3.0., and even that was long after the still earlier Phoenioiamn 
,The second period dates from the conquest of Palestine by th^ 
Hebrews, Sidon even then having jiready become " the first- 
jborn of Kanaan" — as Genesis has it, the ** Sidon-Eabbah," or 
the Great Sidon. The gradual ascendency of the rival city 
of Tyre marks the beginning of the third period, in which 
Phoenicia reaches the height of her power — when her shipi 
iscoured the seas in every direction, her commerce embraced the 
.then whole known world, and her many colonies flourished fair 
■imd near. The first historically-recorded item of Tyre's activity 
is her foundation of Gades, a few years before that of Utica, 
1100 B.o. The reason of the sudden greatness of Tyre 
was the defeat of the Sidonians by the " King of Askalon" — 
<a term probably meant to represent the whole tentapolis of 
'Philistia, the home of the Philistines — about the year 1209 b.o., 
in consequence of which the chief families of Sidon emigrated 
in their ships to Tyre, the island city, which they founded iij. 
the 11th century B.O., as Begulus long afterwards founded St 
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Andrews in the 4tli centnry a,d. In the time of Samuel 
even, "The Princes of the Tynans" are abeady spoken ctf, 
instead of flie Sidonians, as the representatives of Phoenicia 
in that quarter of this globe from whence the fonnder of the 
comparativeily modem city of St Andrews came. And during 
liie Teigns of David and Solomon — ^under Hiram, King of Tyre, 
In 980 and 917 B.o. — the most friendly relations esiisteA 
l)etween the two nations — ^between David and Solomon, Kings 
of Israel, and Hiram, King of Tyre — ^both in the full zenith erf 
liheir power, each country needing what the other could supply. 
Hence their close alliance, which led even to mutual nautical 
tjommercial enterprises, in ships built by Solomon, the super*- 
i5argoes of which belonged to him, while the sailors and pilots 
-were Hiram*s. By this time Phoenician colonisation had 
reached its utmost extent. In the comparatively short space of 
three centuries — ^in 1300 and 1000 B.C.— this enterprising 
people had covered all the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean with their forts, their factories, and their cities, while 
their ships, which ploughed the seas in all directions, found 
everywhere their own ports. They colonised Cyprus — ^thus 
commanding the waters of the Levant and the coasts of TyriA 
and Cilicia, oa the same principle that Britain, guided by Lord 
Beaconsfield, quite recently secured that important island. 
Kithion, Amathus, Paphos,. with its magnificent temple, Ashew^ 
Kereyneia, and Lepothos were some of their principal settle- 
ments in the East. Northward, on the coast of Cilicia, thej' 
founded the cities of Myriandros, Tarsos, and Loloi. Migrating 
to the West, they took possession of Khodes, Crete, and 
Cythera, on the coast of the Peloponnesus, now called thfe 
Morea — from whence] Regains came. To the east of the 
.^Blgean we find l^em at Erythrae, and masters of the islandd 
of Samothrace, Lemnos, and Thasos, with its wealth of gold 
mines — ^the whole of the ^gean Sea, with all its islands, being 
in their hands. They sailed stiU further west to Sicily, where 
they settled at Moyte, on the extreme west point, founded 
Bus, Milkarth, in the south ; Heracles, Minoa, in the north ; 
Machanath, Palermo, Melite or Malta, and Gaulos. They 
owned Cagliari, in Sardinia ; Minorca, Iviza, Elbusos, Elba. 
And on the opposite, or African coast, they had Hippo, Utica^ 
Hadramentum, Leptis, and some of the minor States. From 
Sardinia and Minorca the indefatigable mariners sailed still 
further west through the Straits of Gibraltar to Tarshish, noMr 
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Spain, the California of those days — so rich and abundant were 
its silver mines that the very anchors were made of silver — to 
make the more of their valuable cargoes, where they founded 
Gadeis or Cadiz, and in the south, Malaka and Abdarach. 
From here, after colonising almost all the Spanish coast, they 
went northward to the old '^ Tin Islands," as the Scilly isles at 
the Land's End of Britain were called, and traded there, and on 
to Britain herself, centuries before the birth of Christ or the 
landing of the Eomans on that important island — long before 
Segulus ever dreamt of starting on his missionary voyage. So 
we need not wonder at, nor altogether ignore as fabulous, the 
story of the old Grecian Abbot, nor at Great Britain's 
modem fancy for the important island of Cyprus-^ 
Britain being the great colonising successor, not only of the 
Phoenicians, Sidonians, and Tyrians, but of Greece, Eome, and 
•Carthage. And it is worthy of note that when the founder of 
the old ecclesiastical capital of the northern half of the great 
British Empire was driven from Patras, the capital of the ancient 
Grecian kingdom of Achaia — ^in the Morea (almost an island) — 
by the arrogance and tyranny of the Church of Eome, with some 
of the bones of a iisherman, afterwards called Saint Andrew, 
and was shipwrecked on the island of Britain, he not only 
founded the simpler, truer Christianity of the Culdees in 
Britain, but gave to Pictland and Scotland the name of theii 
patron Saint ; thus preserving, as it were, the link between the 
ancient empires and the religion of the East with an island in 
the extreme west of Europe called Albion; and although 
Superstition — the follower of all mere human creeds and 
religions — in the shape of visions and miracles, are mixed up 
with the narrative, they cannot alter nor destroy the facts : that 
such a man as S^t ^drew lived and diedy and was buried at 
Patras (where Begulus came from), nor that his bones were to 
be exhumed and removed to Constantinople ; for, although not 
always correct, Wyntoun's ChronykiU tells us that 

" Of Sanct Andrew, the body was 
That time translated frae f atras 
Till ConstantynopiL'' 

And it was, no doubt, a sincere and praiseworthy object that 
impelled Eegulus to secure some portion of the bones of the 
Saint, to preserve them from what he deemed an indignity, before 
lie left his native country to found another religious sect^- 
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siiiipler, and more in accordance with the life of that humble 
follower of Christ than the presumptuous arrogance of the 
jRomish Church. I presume no one will doubt that such an 
island as Britain (not the island of England) does exist ; nor 
that the patron saeint of its northern hsdf , called Scotland, %$ 
named Saint Andrew; nor that there is a City called St 
Andrews, in which is still seen an old, grey tower and little 
chapel called after Kegulus — one of the oldest and most perfect 
ancient relics in Scotland, still standing almost entire, while 
the larger and much more imposing ruin of a Boman Catholic 
Cathedral, not one-third of its age, is standing close beside it, 
crumbling to decay — the home of the bat, the pigeon, and the 
daw, instead of the roosting-place of the priest, the bishop, or 
the cardinal — ^the so-called honoured " House of God !" Time 
and bigotry play no such tricks with that much truer House of 
God whose roof is the azure dome of Heaven, of which it is 
truly said that the "Heaven of Heavens cannot contain" 
— God's Spirit. And as the stranding of Noah's Ark upon 
Mount Ararat rests on some foundation, so the landing of 
Regulus on Albion, at a place now called St Andrews, with 
some bones of the Apostle Andrew — as alleged, rests on the 
words of our old historians ; and although attributed to what 
is called Divine inspiration, still I am loth to discard it as 
altogether fabulous, for " there is aye some bluid whaur the 
stirk is killed," and aye some roots where the tree is growing. 
Yet 

'* 'Tis sad to hack into the roots of things, 

They are so much intertwisted with the earth ; 
So that the branch a goodly verdure flings, 
I reck not if an acorn gave it birth.'* 

And I only introduce these few remarks to uphold the general 
history of St Andrews ; for some writers, unwilling to give the 
old City such an origin, would fain sneer at the narrative of its 
founder, St Eegulus — and treat the whole . as a myth. It 
is simply this: Some early Scottish writers, imbued with 
traditionary fable, and groping after a superstitious foundation, 
attribute the origin of the city of Scotland's Saint to the old, 
inexplicable explanation of miracle, and exaggerate, no doubt, 
a simple matter of fact, into fable. So prone is humanity even 
yet to believe in superstitious augury — that a Greek monk of the 
name of Eegulus, in the year 370 a.d. — a very pious and 
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Teligions enthusiastic Abbot of a Monastery at Fatias, the chief 
town of the Grecian province of Achaia — ^was told by a vision 
io abandon his native country, and, like the founder of a 
celebrated ancient nation, to depart without delay into a far 
distant land in the great ocean, situated at the furthest extremity 
of the western world, and known by the name of Albion. But 
^bef ore his departure he was commanded to visit the shrine of 
the Apostle Saint Andrew, whose relics had been placed in the 
city of Patras, and to take from the tomb one of the arm bones, 
three of the fingers, and three of the toes of the Apostle, to be 
the companions and protectors of his long and perilous voyage. 
The Abbot was so faithless or imbelieving that he hesitated to 
obey, startled at the magnitude of the enterprise; but the 
admonition was repeated in a more awful manner — so 'tis said— * 
and menaces employed in case of furth^ disobedience, until the 
reluctant Abbot was induced to comply. He went to the holy 
shrine, took up the relics, placed them in a box he had 
specially made for the purpose, and having got compani<Hi8 and 
made all necessary arrangements as to provisions, &c., he 
embarked in a small vessel and put to sea. Seventeen other 
monks and three nuns, or as they are termed " devoted virgins,* 
went with him. Their names are all recorded, but it is need- 
less to insert them here. These twenty-one persons (some ot 
them might have been sailors for aught I know), after having 
been knocked about, exposed for two years to aU the hardships 
and dangers of coasting along the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, through the Straits of Gibraltar, round the whole extent of 
the Spanish and French coasts, and up the British Channel, into 
the German Ocean, were at length, by a violent storm, ship- 
wrecked in the Bay (afterwards known as St Andrew's Bay) ; 
their vessel was da^ed to pieces on the rocks or sands in the 
neighbourhood of the present harbour (which is almost right 
below where the Tower and Chapel of Kegulus stands, and the 
ruins of the old Culdean Chapel or College on the Kirk Hill) ; 
they themselves with difficulty escaped, losing all they had on 
board except the box of relics — the bones of St Andrew — ^which 
fiegulus clung to, and was so fortunate as to save. They took 
refuge in a cave (afterwards known as "St Eegulus*s Cave"), pro- 
bably near what was later known as " Lady Buchan's Cave,** 
about midway between the crumbling old Archbishop's Manse, 
palled the Castle of St Andrews, and the equally ruinous and 
crumbling Cathedral — although the sea then did not come so 
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igii in fU3 now. Another account states that '^ a Greek Monk 
named Begolus; Damianus, a priest; Gelasins and Tubacnlus^ 
•two deacons ; eight hermits, and three devoted virgins, whose 
jnameB axe expressed in sundry ancient records, brought the arm 
Jbone, three fingers of the right hand, a tooth, and one of the 
jids of the Apostle Andrew's knees, to a part of the Fictiah 
idomains, now called St Andrews, then called Muckross (or Land 
id Boars), afterwards Kylrymont (from Cell on the Mount), the 
ieaxe of the pious men. The relics drew many of the people to visit 
&.em. Begulus lived thirty-two years after his arrival. Hergust^ 
4he Fictish King, built the church of St Bule for him, and gave 
lum one of his palaces in the neighbourhood to live in, and 
was converted, along with his people, from the Druidical to the 
^iddean Christian faith." Such is t^e narrative. The miracu- 
-^ous feature must, of course, be set aside ; but it is very likely 
Ahat the religious enthusiasm of Eegulus — a member of the 
Achaian League, after Greece had fdlen under the power of 
Some — wotdd feel impelled to quit his native shores, to become 
.the founder of a colony or sect, as our Furitan forefathers did, 
when, to escape from religious persecution, they emigrated to 
America — or Armorica, (also from Morinus, the sea) — ^and 
Attempted to carry out their simple and less ostentatious forms 
ixf faith, carrying the Truth and civilization along with them, just 
;ms two hundred years ago, when the famous Act known as the 
i^'Act of Conformity'- was passed, when at least two thousand of 
4he most learned and pious clergymen of what was known 
MB the Church of England were ejected from its communion 
for simply not conforming to the so-called true Church. 
Ihe fourth century being about the earliest date at which 
imthentic British history commences — although the Boman 
historian Tacitus wrote about a couple of centuries before-^ 
therefore we may accept the history of this early shipwrecks- 
flfaom of its miraculous element, aa substantially correct, 
£01 various reasons; first, it is the story recorded by our 
earliest historians, while the ancient structure — the square 
tower is called after St Begulus — the city of St Andcews 
itself, and the Fatron Saint of Scotland, being called after 
8t Andrew — ^all bear out the truth of the mission, and 
avowed object of the Grecian Abbot; and as his own 
native province had been for some time under the sway of 
£ome — iwhich sway had also found its way into Britain, doubt- 
leas spreading the fame of this, then deemed distant, island — ^it is 
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Mghly probable that Regulus, prompted by his true religioua 
zeal, and earnestly desirous of proselytising this half-savage 
distant Eoman province, unfettered by the uncongenial intoler- 
ance of the Bomish religion, would embark and set sail with 
the object as narrated by our early historians. And as this 
sincere Greek Abbot was actually the means of converting that 
portion of Britain (or Albion) on which he was wrecked, and 
undoubtedly founded the earliest Christian sect, known as the 
Culdees, in St Andrews — a sect quite at variance with the 
Church of Rome, and for long struggled against her — the 
probability sinks down into the root of certainty. When 
Regulus was wrecked and driven a&hore on the 29th of October 
370 (the very time when equinoctial storms prevail), there does 
not seem to have been a large settlement or Pictish town, or he 
and his followers need not have had to take refuge in a cave ; 
although the fact that Hergust, the Pictish King, had a 
palace in the tangled forest neighbourhood, proves that this 
fertile portion of Scotland was even then appreciated by our fore- 
fathers. Hergust not only gave them his own palace to live in, 
but at once set about building a chapel or monastery, or 
circular roofed cells — ^like those south from St Regulus' Tower, 
in accordance with their Culdean form of worship, and gave 
Regulus besides a large tract of land in the neighbourhood to 
raise com for their subsistence. The old historian Fordun says, 
" Hergust having founded a church, or cell, in the form of a 
monastery for them, the holy men went out (like Christ) preach- 
ing the words of eternal life to the ignorant barbarians around, 
accompanied by some assistants and interpreters. But pre- 
viously they had appointed keepers of the rdica of Saint 
Andrew, which they deposited in the new built monastery. 
When they had instructed much people in the doctrines of the 
gospel, and confirmed the tru^h of their mission by many 
miracles, the blessed Abbot Regulus departed this life about 
thirty years after he had, according to the prediction of the 
angel, been shipwrecked upon the shores of the Island of 
Albion." This translation confirms the wreck of Regulus, and 
his mission to Britain, which can be received as correct, shorn, 
of course, of all miraculouBi hence false, agency. For sacred 
Truth and true religion have at last begun to assume their proper 
mission in the world, as no longer to need the superstitions 
swaddling clouts of mystery or miracle. The Truth " no longer 
needs to be spoken in proverbs." At that time the Picts and 
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Scots were separate Eangdoms, the Pictish monarchy extending^ 
more over the Lowlands on the north-east part of the country on 
this side of the Grampians, and the Scots over the Highland 
districts. As is well known, the Celts were the first ahorigines 
of Europe, and that their language and customs predominated 
from the Euxine to the Baltic and the old Deucaledonian Seas, 
embracing France, Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, and Portugal 
in their range ; and the least mixed of this aboriginal race is 
yet to be found in the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, and the 
Korth of Ireland. The remnants of these Celts, as Scots and 
Grauls, Caledonians or Picts, still so far preserve the ancient 
Gaelic language — ^which proclaims their common origin — come 
from what part of Europe they may, to inhabit the island of 
Britain. And as then Pictlandia, now Fife, was in the direct 
course, and nearest to Norway and Denmark, the presumption 
is that that portion of the Celtic race then found at Muckross 
were of Scandinavian origin, having emigrated on very much the 
same principle that our stock of wood pigeons is kept up, by the 
periodical winter visitation of that hardy bird from Norway and 
Sweden or Denmark direct to the shores of Britain, Fife Ness 
being about the nearest point. At least when Regulus was driven 
ashore, this portion of Albion or Britain was imder the sway of the 
Picts, although their Capital was then at Abemethy, where the 
Earn runs into the Tay, about twenty miles from St Andrews. 
And it was well, not only for our shipwrecked strangers, but for 
the advance of Christianity and the future splendour of St 
Andrews as a religious centre, that the Pictish monarch Hergust 
was, for a half-barbarous Druidical heathen, a wise, penetrating, 
and charitable man ; for, hearing of the landing of this singular 
colony of strangers, and their religious object, he sent for them to 
come to him to the palace already referred to, and with a wisdom 
and openness to conviction which casts a slur upon much of our 
present accumulating sectarian virulence and want of true 
religious faith ^d charity, he was at once struck with their 
superiority, and listened attentively, either through interpreta- 
tion or personal knowledge of what they said, being possibly 
of the same Celtic race; and after understanding their simple^ 
primitive, Culdean Christianity, not only treated them kindly^ 
bat hailed their appearance as a great advent for the welfare of 
his people. He not only became a convert himself, but induced 
bis whole kingdom to follow his example, and dispense for ever 
with the horrible and barbarous rites of Druidism. How very 
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different from the results of our missionaries in the present dayl 
An example of such singular forbearance and readiness of con- 
viction in religious belief is rarely met with in history. Nor was 
the confidence in Begulus and his companions misplaced. Each 
helped the other — a consummation worthy of the imitation of the 
nineteenth century, with its ninety-nine different sectarian and 
opposing views of Christianity, which, like a voracious swaxm. 
of parasitical worms, such as superstition, virulence, and bigotry, 
in the shape of sectarianism and extreme love to Grod, have 
fastened upon, smothered, and killed true Christianity, as the 
creeping vine idtimately smothers and kills the oak. When the 
sincere Abbot of Patras was driven ashore at Muckross there 
was not such a well-meant forlorn hope as a lifeboat in Pict- 
land, the open-hearted, benevolent Hergust having no such 
charitable establishment as a " Eoyal and National Lifeboat 
Institution;" nor were the present piers and harbour in existence. 
True, there was a bum, afterwards called the " Nether Bum," 
then the " Prior Bum," now the " Kinness Bum," which found 
its way to the North Sea (as it does now, but much further 
south, only it ran through its natural banks of rushes, willow 
wands, trees, grass, brackens, benty knowes, and sand), but no 
long pier partly built out of the ruins of a magnificent cathedral, 
which, when it stood in its seven-spired grandeur and entirety, 
with its ponderous loud-tongued bells, imposing stained-glass 
windows, golden candlesticks, marble slabs, red-tUed floor, and 
deep-toned — purposely soul-awing organs, really appeared to be 
what it was not, the favoured " House of God" — the infallible 
Papal Church, opened only by the keys of St Peter ; its long 
nave, transept, and chancel filled by superstitious listeners to 
those white-surpliced, mitred scarecrows called Bishops, and 
Archbishops, or red-cloaked Cardinals, who ostentatiously, if not 
conscientiously, mimicked, if they did not purposely mock, the 
unsearchable living Ood of TrtdJi, the Spirit of Life — (the 
hydra-headed Protestant Papacy being, indeed, very little less 
pretentious). Nor for long after the Pictish monarchy merged 
into that of Scotland, by the at last conquering Highland Scots 
under their King, Kenneth MacAlpin, in 850, who transferred 
the old Capital of Pictland from Abemethy to Muckross, which 
had been changed to Kylrymont, and again altered by him into 
its present name of St Andrews, was there such a humane 
intended craft as a lifeboat in connection with the rising city. 
Although not pinning explicit belief in all the old writers say. 
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I here give tlie Terse of Wyntoun, which expresses the belief of 
his day : — 

" Quhen Alpyne, this King, wes dede, 
He left a aowne wes calTd Kyned ; 
Dowchty man he wes and stout^ 
All the Feychtis he put out. 
Gret bataylis than dyd he, 
To put in freedom his cuntre !" 

That is, he saved the Highlands from the characteristic ravages 
and plunders of the Ficts, and merged both nations into one — 
Scotland. 

I shall finish this brief sketch in connection with the ship^ 
wreck of Begulus with a historical incident or legend taken 
Irom a " History of the blessed Eegulus, and the f oimdation of 
the Church of Saint Andrew," from the Kegisterof St Andrews, 
written about 1140, which legend tells what took place shortly 
before the Pictish Kingdom itself was wrecked, and dashed to 
pieces against the hard mountain wave of the Highland Scots. 
Long after St Eegulus died, the bones of Saint Andrew were kept 
within the Church of Eilnile, and although Abemethy was the 
Pictish Capital, Kybymont, — ^now St Andrews, was steadily 
rising, and acknowledged to be the centre of religious teaching, 
and recognised as the ecclesiastical Capital — on the south-east 
coast of the Pictish Kingdom, when, about the year 800, an 
event is said to have occurred which added greatly to its 
power and importance. About this time Hungii, King 
of the Picts, along with the Scots, under the command 
of his nephew, Alpin, son of the Scots' King, were 
engaged in a war against the Saxon King of Northumberland, 
Athelstane. On returning from !N'orthimiberland with immense 
booty, the Picts were suddenly surprised by Athelstane — a 
ferocious warrior — when near Haddington, and forced to defend 
themselves, which they successfully did until night, and kept 
their ground. During the night, after setting the watches, 
Hungus, imbued with superstition, thought that without 
Divine help all human efforts would be of little avail single- 
handed agaiist his powerful enemy, devoted himself wholly to 
prayer tUl, worn out with bodily fatigue and mental anxiety, he 
fell asleep, in which Saint Andrew the Apostle appeared and 
promised him a glorious victory. This (very natural) vision 
being told to the Picts next morning by their King, flushed 
them, of course, with hope, and they determined to conquer or 
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die, like Bruce at Bannockbiim, for they had no way of 
escaping, as they were surrounded. The next day was spent in 
skirmishing ; on the third day they came to a regular battle. 
It is also recorded that a decussated cross appeared in the sky 
(of course, superstition can fancy anything) when about to 
engage, which so terrified the Saxons, that they could hardly 
withstand the first attack of the Picts. Athelstane was killed, 
and his army completed routed. Where he fell is still called 
"Athelstane Ford." Hungus, grateful, ascribed the victory 
to the power of Saint Andrew, and besides giving sevend 
donations to Kylrymont, where the bones of the Saint were, 
bestowed on the Church of Kil-Eewel the tenth part of his own 
royal demesnes. But according to Fordun, it would seem as if 
Hungus had carried the relics of Saint Andrew with him 
against Athelstane, from the following extract : — " Kegulus and 
his company obtained from Hergust, son of Fergus, King of the 
Picts, a grant of certain lands in the neighbourhood of his 
basihca, for the purpose of raismg com to subsist on. Their 
property gradually but slowly increased, till the time of 
Hungus, King of the Picts, about the year 800, who, on accouini 
of the signal assistance of Saint Andrew, granted to him in an 
expedition against the Saxons, — bestowed upon the Saint the 
tenth part of his whole kingdom," — possibly meaning his own 
royal lands. But,' besides giving this tenth part of his kingdom, 
Hungus gave "great and rich gifts to the Church, such as 
chalices, basins, the image of Christ in gold, and of the twelve 
Apostles in silver, and a case of gol2 for preserving the relics of 
Saint Andreufy "brought by St Eegulus, and restored the tythes of 
all com and cattle within his realm, exempting Churchmen from 
appearing before temporal judges. He also appointed that the 
St Andrew Cross was to be the cognisance of the Picts in their 
wars — Saint Andrew being their patron Saint." Thus we see 
that the old St Andrew Cross and the Boar underneath, the 
present coat-of-arms of the city, is of old standing. But accord- 
ing to history, "his brother Feredith spoiled the Church, took 
away her rents and ornaments, for which," they said, "the 
judgment of Grod fell upon them a few years afterwards, when, 
under their King, Druskin, the whole nation was conquered by 
the Scots, and became merged into Scotland under Kenneth I., 
King of the Scots, about the year 850." When Kenneth utterly 
destroyed the power of the Picts as a different kingdom, by 
incorporating their dominions into his own, giving the county 
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HOW known as Fife, to Fifus Duffus, one of his chief supporters, 
and calling this principal part of Pictlandia after their chief or 
Thane — the family of the Macduflfe, who had the hereditary 
right of crowning the Scottish Kings — he also transferred the 
«eat of his government from Abemethy, the Pictish capital, to 
Kylrymont, and altered its name into the present one of St 
Andrews, which name it has borne ever since ; he also adopted 
the Saint of the Picts as the patron Saint of Scotland. Aftei^ 
the wreck of the Pictish kingdom, which was indeed more of 
an incorporation and union of the two long rival ancient king- 
doms than an extirpation of the Picts, who, often in the midst 
of their personal feuds, had joined and nobly fought side by 
side against their more natural enemies, the Bomans and ancient 
Britons, and the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons — for the families of 
the two Kings were already united by marriage before the 
•defeat of the Picts by Kenneth, and the welding together of the 
two nations. Previous to this event the power of the Scots was 
almost equally destroyed by the Picts, during the reign of 
Kenneth's father, Alpin, who, along with nearly the whole of 
his nobles, was slain in battle by the Picts, his head stuck 
upon a pole and carried in triumph, as a spectacle before the 
whole army, and finally put up in the most conspicuous place in 
their metropolis of Abemethy. As the two Fergus's, first and 
second, are justly called the two original founders of the Scottish 
monarchy, so Kenneth, the son of this Alpin, can, with equal 
justice, be called the third founder of the Scottish kingdom, 
and in a much wider sense, as it included under on^ sway the 
whole of North Britain, and founded that noble kingdom which 
has played such a prominent part in the world's history and 
the advancing freedom of mankind, known as Scotland, after- 
wards equally merged into the still greater and truer name of 
Oreat Britain ! in 1707, singularly just about another 850 years 
after, although both Scotland and England had also been welded 
together so far, about a century before, in 1603, by King James 
the VI. of Scotland, being also the First of England, and thus the 
first king not only of England but of Orecit Britain — a name of 
which every true-bom Briton may well be proud — a name as 
true as glorious, and as glorious as true, but which is too often 
insulted and narrowed down to a mere selfish misnomer, through 
a stiU lurking, though unadmitted, feeling of petty jealousy and 
envy — ^f or, the glorious name of the ancient island of Britain 
can no more be either truly or justly called the island of 

o 
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England, nor the British Empire called the Empire of England^ 
thsui that the southern half of Britain, stolen hy the Angles, and 
called Angleland or England, can still be called a mean-spirited, 
gr6®<iy> grasping, glib-tongued German province, stolen from 
file ancient Britons, whose chiefs they treacherously murdered, 
after the Eomans left it, by a horde of Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons. Nor is the glory of the British Union Jack tarnished, 
nor its lustre dimmed, because it is falsely called the Union 
Jack of Old England, in our modem songs, which would 
make the national British sea song of Tom Campbell's, " Rule 
Britannia, Britannia rules the waves," a misnomer and a false- 
hood; which would have to be altered into "tnglandia, 
Englandia rules the waves," and, instead of Britons, — " Angles 
never, never, never, can be slaves !" Nor is it less honourable 
to Scotland, because the link is preserved between her or Britain 
and the ancient Grecian kingdom of Achaia, by Regulus coming 
all the way from the Morea with some of the bones of Saint 
Andrew, and being the direct means of laying the foundation of 
that cross which has been twice joined by " Union," and now 
triumphantly waves in the comer of the British ensign in every 
quarter of the globe ; although it be also, through the same 
paltry national feeling of envy, as it can he nothing else, attenu- 
ated down to a mere streak of red thread, in imitation of a St 
Andrew's cross, almost hid by the broad^ red, staring cross of 
St George. Yet it stiU proudly waves, the pioneer of liberty 
and fraternal Union, upon every clime of earth ; and, along with 
that of St George, wings its way, like a stormy petrel, across 
the ocean, as when the old Grecian Abbot left his native shores 
in the Mediterranean, with the origin of it — the bones of Saint 
Andrew — and steered his way through the Straits of Gibraltar 
in search of rocky Albion or Britain, an " island in the great 
ocean, at the extremity of the western world, known by the 
name of Albion," a distant province of the Roman Empire, and 
was wrecked on its rugged coast. How different from the time, 
when, hung up at the peak of the Yellow Frigate, the flag-ship 
of brave old Andrew Wood of Largo, the Scottish Nelson of his 
day, when, like ** Hal' o' the Wynd," Scotland fought for her 
own hand, its dark blue ground and broad white St Andrew's 
cross, stretching from comer to comer, was the terror of the 
English fleet, and caused itself to be respected and feared as 
much on the sea in 1488 as the royal standard of Robert 
Bruce did after Bannockbum, on land, more than a century 
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earlier, after the 24tli of July 1314; for the Scottish Admiral 
swept the seas clear of the English navy, hauled the broad red 
cross of St George down, beat her squadrons in the very Bay I am 
wiitiQg about — the Bay of Saint Andrew — and towed them across 
its own azure face on their way in triumph up to Dundee. We 
all hail the Union of the Three Kingdoms, but love the truth ; 
and when we read of the British Press, on nearly all occasions, 
substituting the word " England^ for the stipulated and better 
name of Great Britain^ and see such a thoroughly national 
Scottish Poet as Eobert Bums transmogrified into an English 
Poet, and the old Black Watch of Scotland, the famous 42nd 
Highlanders, called in Government despatches English 
Highlanders— ^Q don't press on their being called even 
Scottish Highlanders, but I for one at least am not prepared to 
say they are not British but English Highlanders) — ^in the 
name of common decency and truth, not even to say 
justice, and in the words of William Shakespeare, weU 
may we ask with Macduff, "Stands Scotland where it 
didr I know it is said — " 'Tis all the same — England 
means Britain." Thus, with a plausibility, Truth is robbed of its 
majesty by falsehood, and nationality by other weapons than 
war. If this poor argument is true, then there is no heresy, 
no patriotism, no martyrdom ! We may as well call the devil, 
God ; the Pope, Christ ; a solvent man, a bankrupt ; an honest 
one, a thief j virtue, vice ; a legally constituted marriage con- 
tract, or trade firm, a nonentity — if it is all the same that one 
name means another. But, even sign an accommodation bill, 
and when it becomes due try and get rid of it by saying it is all 
the same, another name was intended — it will not do. If so, 
such men as Tell and Wallace were fools, Bruce an arrant ass, 
and Bums an egregious blockhead, for devoting nearly his 
•whole soul in singing the praise of a country whose natives 
seem to care not one fig for its name ; indeed, which has no 
name, or fast losing it altogether. What a fool he was, when 
looking back on his early dreams and aspirations, to write — 

" Even then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake. 
Some useful plan or book would make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 
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The rough borr-ihistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded here, 
I turned the weederclips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear." 

3 
Boms sedUb to have been imbued with the same feeling when 

he wrote his " Fareweel to a' our Scottish fame." 

'* Fareweel to a' our Scottish fame, 

Fareweel onr ancient glory, 
Fareweel even to the Scottish name^ 

Sae famed in martial story. 
Now Sark rins o'er the Solway sands, 

And Tweed rins to the ocean. 
To mark where England! 8 province stands — 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation I 

What force or guile could not subdue 

Through many warlike ages, 
Is wrou^t now by a cowara few 

For hireling trutors' wa^es. 
The English steel we could disdain, 

Secure in valour's station ; 
But English gold has been our bane — 

Such a parcel of rogues in a noition ! 

Oh, would ere I had seen the day 

That treason thus could sell us, 
My auld grey head had lain in clay 

Wi' Bruce and loyal Wallace. 
But pith and power, tiU my last hour, 

I'll mak' this declaration : 
We're bought and sold for English gold — 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation P* 

In a note to this song he indignantly exclaims, " What are 
all the advantages which my country reaps from the Union, 
that can counterbalance the annihilation of her independence, 
and even her very name? Nothing can reconcile me to the 
terms ^Englisfi Ambassador,' ^English Courts,' &c., &c." I 
am afraid if Bums were to read the English, not British press 
now, where, instead of Scotland, the very name of Britain is 
rapidly being ignored, and himself styled an ^^ English poet," 
if he could rise, he would kick his bust out of Westminster 
Abbey, when it is placed there. But what can even England gain 
but petty and dishonest pride by substituting England for the 
finer and truer name of Britain? The word England is not 
better, besides not being near so true nor so applicable as the 
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ancient name of Britain; it neither sounds better, nor is so 
good in any way. Without caring one straw for the mere 
dividing names of Scotland and England, let us not lose the 
name of Britain; sunk into the lesser one of England, it would 
be like throwing the ocean into a ditch, or as I have done here, 
by pitching the subject into Saint Andrew's Bay — as the North 
Sea was simk in the German Ocean. For truth's sake, if you do 
not care foi Scotland's, preserve the imited name of BrLin^ 
at least on this side of the Tweed, as solemnly and sacredly 
agreed upon at the Union. Instead of England, the true and 
right name of the Empire is Great Britain and Ireland, or the 
British Empire; any other is false, without being an improve- 
ment. Even our own Bay I am writing about, called after the 
patron Saint of Scotland,' Saint Andrew, is no longer a Scottish 
—no, nor even a British one— it being now in the " Empire of 
England." The last kick they had at our nationality, was the 
attempt to abolish the different colours of the tartan, previous 
io the obliteration of the Highland Regiments altogether. Then, 
let the no longer British, but English press go on saying that 
the English Navy nobly bombarded Alexandria, and that the 
English Army made the Suez Canal the basis of Enqland!8 
ope^ons agLst Aiabi Pacha in Egypt !-no matter Lugh 
the first shot was fired by a Scotchman, and the first defeat of 
Arabi's forces was by a part of the old Highland Brigade ; for 
modem Scotsmen have lost the power to blush, and have sunk, 
not only the name of their coimtry, but that of the island of 
Great Britain, into England, Scotland now — ^like Wales — no 
longer exists but to furnish soldiers and a title for the '* English 
EttVjgirer Then, let us hail, with pride, the " Union Jack of 
Old England ^^ sink the name of Britain, honour the great 
German Anglo-Saxon race, and get every shred and vestige ot 
Auld Scotland's Nationality out of the ensign, dress, and 
Luiguage of the great English Empire; and let Irdand fume in 
vain against Saxon usurpation ! 



CHAPTER II. 

8EVBN TOUNQ GABTAWAYB IN 1710, 
WITH BEMABES ON THE WBBOE OF THE OATHEDBAL. 

" Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat had done 
Their work on tttem. by turns, and thinn'd them to 

Such things — a mother had not known her son 
Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew. 
• . • • • 

And at the bottom of the boat two were 
Asleep ; they shook them by the hand and head. 
And tried to 'waken them, but found them dead." 

— Don Juan. 

Seven yoimg lads, living in the City, and at school — the 
oldest only fifteen years of age — ^fonder of adventure than their 
lessons, got hold of a small boat with a couple of oars in it, and 
pulled out of the old harbour on the 19th of August 1710, just 
nine years before Daniel Defoe wrote Bobinson Crusoe— so it 
could not be that charming fiction running in their heads. 
There were both a long pier sind a cross one then, although not 
nearly so long as the two double-piled wooden ones erected by 
Alexander I. about the year 1100. The first stone pier was 
built soon after what is called the Eeformation (in 1559), some 
of the stones being taken from those two handy above-ground 
quarries — those so-called Houses of God — ^the ruins of the once 
magnificent Cathedral, and the Archbishop's Manse (the old 
Castle), though some of our very minute historians say it was 
only the money from the sale of the ruins which bought other 
stones to build the pier — ^a matter of very little moment. The piers 
were bidlt, enclosing part of the wooden one, but were de- 
stroyed by a storm and rebuilt about 1662 — partly from a 
sensible collection in the various kirks in the country. King 
Charles II. giving £162 for that purpose and towards the 
building of the " Bow Bridge" — ^I presume the present Shore 
Bridge. They were not so long as the present piers of 1882 
(so the young lads would pull the quicker out); they were 
rickety, too, like the state of St Andrews at the time, for they 
were built shortly after the sacrilegious and senseless destruction 
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of the Cathedral, the Monasteries of the Black and Grey Friars, 
and the other religious buildings in the City. Through the 
almost fanatical preaching of John Ejiox — ^who, with a lawless 
mob at his heels from Anstruther and Crail, and an exciting 
sermon in the Old Trinity, or three-aisled parish kirk — the 
present ugly-looking town church (which was built in 1112, 
and rebuilt in 1797, when double-faced Archbishop Sharpens 
grand marble monument was chipped and his coffin rifled) — so 
played upon the fanatical bigotry of his hearers that, with the 
help of the excited mob from the " coast," they demolished, in 
a single day (Sabbath too ! — ^the better day the " worser^^ deed), 
that superb Cathedral which took 160 years to build, and 
engaged the anxious attention of eleven Episcopates ! It was 
destroyed June 5th, 1559. To give Knox justice, the only 
excuse for its destruction was the burning at the stake in 1558 
{the previous spring) of poor, decrepit, but noble-minded "Walter 
Mill — an old man, 80 years of age — before its principal entrance, 
near the Priory*— or, as some writers say, on the brae overlooking 
the bay, at the north side of it, that the hellish blaze might act 
as a warning to Forfarshire. It matters little where, but Mill 
was burned, and was the lad rdigioua martyr who suffered for 
conscience' sake in Scotland. Yet this work of Satan, out of 
extreme "love to God," by "Holy Mother Church" — this 
burning for what was, and stUl ts, called heresy (which is simply 
2YtUh) — or, as Jezebel, the original Fast or Massmonger, for an 
evil purpose would have called it, blasphemy — for the so-called 
** glory of God," need not have been the anti-Christian cause of 
doing evH that good might come of it, out of a spirit of revenge ; 
for Tiuth was already at her post, needing no such meretricious 
aid. " Pull down the doo-cot and the doos will flee" was the 
waivcry-agamst senseless stone and lime-said to have been 
belched forth by Ejiox from the old oak pulpit in the Trinity 
Kirk to the excited mob. But the eternal and progressive 
spirit of Truth, and the infinite order of God — the essential 
soul of Truth, and of all life — ^required no such incentive to 
destruction ; for true religious reformation — the spirit of Truth 
itself — was already so much abroad in the world (even in this 
stronghold of Papacy, St Andrews) that not one judge or 
piously-selfish elder could be got by Archbishop Hamilton — for 
all his fancied power — ^within it to condemn the poor, but brave 
old Eomish priest or clergyman of the Parish Kirk of Lunan, 
near Montrose, whose only fault was being suspected of favouring 
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the so-called doetrineu of what is now the almost Papcd 
Protestant Eeformation, and refusing to say what is still called 
MasSy to his congregation ; branded as a heretic by those who 
then, as now, were so " zealous in the cause of the Lord'' as to 
condemn all who differed from them— on the very same principle 
which prompts such pious, modem Protestant Papists as the 
very Kev. Dr Begg, Dr Rainy, and others to hunt up the worda 
and condemn as heretics such men as David Macrae, Professor B. 
Smith, and others, merely for being — ^like conscientious old 
Walter Mill — more enlightened, more tolerant, and more honest 
than themselves — neither could a self-interested religious tool or 
'^ Son of Belial," as Jezebel has it, be found to swear against him, 
nor a single article be got in the whole City, for this holy, iniqui- 
tous, religious execution — even worse than the stoning to death 
of honest Naboth. The inhabitants shut up all their shops, and 
If ould neither sell nor give anything for such a hellish Clmstian 
purpose ; besides, the " Solemn League and Covenant" was 
signed the year before, in 1557 — the special object of which 
was self-defence — to form a combined force, able to cope with 
and meet the arrogance and intolerance of the then, as now^ 
" only true Christian Church," the sacred " Mother Church'* 
ef Eome, as each of the ninety and nine different Sectarian 
denominations now think theirs the " only true Church" — so 
there was no necessity for the presumptuous fanaticism and 
Ij^igotry which destroyed such a magnificent public building in 
1559, out of whose ruins part of the rickety piers were made^ 
past which these seven young lads rowed in 1710, to puddle 
upon the North Sea, as powerless as superstition, bigotry, and 
beetle-browed Sectarianism, pretending to steer after Truth, now 
oail upon the surface of the Infinite and Eternal ocean of 
Thought. This " Solemn League and Covenant" — though 
]^ermeated with honest blind bigotry — was based upon sturdy 
independence, and what was deemed defence of the Truth, 
iframed by as much enlightenment, with as good an object then, 
a^ the now old, almost obsolete Westminster " Confession of 
faith ;" and yet these covenanted pious Christians were even 
then so blindly presumptuous as to arrogantly style themselves 
"The Congregation of Christ," while they uncharitably judged and 
stigmatised the still more arrogant and religiously earnest Papac^r 
^& " The Synagogue of Satan," whose very orthodox successors, in 
their various and endless swarms of Protestant Sectarianism^ 
how buzz about and sting each other, and brand as " Heretics 
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and " Preachers of Heresy," as " Blasphemers" or " Infidels,** 
all who choose to think for themselves, and differ from them, 
or are more enlightened than they are — on the very same 
principle, and with the very same object, which burned Walter 
Mill — to obstruct the free and eternal progress of Truth, through 
a sincere — ^it may be — ^but utterly mistaken zeal in the pre* 
tended " cause of the Lord," whose true cause needs no such 
Uoody, impertinent, arrogant presumption, as exemplified in the 
Papal Papacy of Cardinal Bethune and Archbishops Hamilton 
and Sharpe, or their fussy-sectarian Protestant successors ; and 
ihus it will go on, diluting and mingling, until bigotry, super- 
stition, intolerance, and falsehood, like polluted rivers, mingle 
with and purify themselves in the Infinite sea of Almighty 
Truth — when " all shall know the Lord for themselves, from 
the least unto the greatest of them." For Archbishop Hamilton 
thought as much of his style of religion, and of his grand 
Cathedral, then, being the true house of God, as the Eev. Dr A. 
K. H. Boyd now tlnnks of his, and of the old Town Kirk. 
But what cared these young lads for all this % What did it matteir 
to them whether or not the rickety piers they were passing 
once formed part of that magnificent hand-built '^ House of 
God," in which Cardinal Bethune and his successor. Archbishop 
Hamilton, both strutted up nave and chancel, in presumptuous 
pride, as arrogant "Servants of the Lord?" — ^the one to be 
stabbed by a dozen daggers, and hung out of his Castle, or 
manse window, like a piece of worthless carrion, to be after* 
wards salted and lowered down into the " Bottle Dungeon" ol 
his own Castle court, for the burning of George Wishart ; or the 
other, himg up like a scarecrow as he was, and hanged on the 
common gibbet at Stirling, in his pontifical robes, thirteen years 
after the burning of old Walter Mill ? What did they care 
although he was the first Bishop in Scotland who died by the 
hands of the common hangman ? and the last Primate of the 
Boman Catholic Church in it, and formed the subject of such 
vulgar jests as, " Long may such lovely trees bear such lovely 
fruit;" or that the once all-powerful Cardinal gave rise to 
verses no less irreverent, such — 

" Ab for the Cardinal, I grants 
He was the man we weel mioht want — 

€k)d will f orgi'e it soon ; 
But o' a truth, i£e sooth to say. 
Although the loon be weel away. 

The deed was foully done/'' 
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l^either were their buoyant yonng souls weighted with the facts 
that when old Mill was accused of heresy by the Synod of 
Montrose, and dragged to St Andrews, he was so oppressed by 
the two greatest illis of life— old age and poverty — ^that he could 
hardly crawl or totter from his dungeon in the Castle, up Castle 
Street and !N'orth Street, or along the Scores to the stake, amid 
the jeers and taunts of Christian priests, " zealous in the cause 
of the Lord;" yet, weak as he was, answered with a firmness 
which so cowed his accusers that not one judge could be found 
to condemn, nor materials found to bum him, and his life was 
spared for another day. And when at last ''Holy Mother 
Church" did find the sordid instruments of her diabolical 
Christian zeal for the "glory and honour of God" to bum 
the fleshly frame of that noble-minded old man, and set his 
spirit free from the trammels of earth, such a howl of indigna- 
tion ran through the City, that throbbing hearts and wilBng 
hands brought piles upon piles of stones, and formed a heart- 
felt, true monument above the spot where the blood-stained 
embers were smouldering ; and, on their removal in the morn- 
ings, were night after night replaced, until the Archbishop had 
to order them to be carted away, and a strong guard set to pre- 
vent the erection of this simple but telling monument of public 
indignation. Yet, although our young castaways "cared for 
none of these things" in their exuberance of fleeting youth, and 
the genial influence of a bright, sunny autumn day, as they 
pulled out of the harbour, and along the undulating bosom of 
the Bay, some of my readers may care to read what Professor 
Tennant — the rhyming Professor of St Mary's College — says 
about the old grey stones, in his " Papistry Stormed, or the 
Dingin* Down o' the Cathedral," as I wish to intersperse 
information along with these little sketches. He says — 

" I sing the steir, strabush, an' strife, 
Whan, bickerin' frae the touns o' Fife, 
Great bangs o' bodies, thick an' rife, 
Gaed to Sanct Andro's tonn. 

Whar, wi' John Calvin i' their heads, 
An' hammers i' their hand and spades, 
Enraged at idols, mass, an' beads, 
Dang the Cathedral donn. 

I wot the bralzie then was donr, 
Wi' sticks, an' stanes, an' bluidy cloor, 
Ere Papists nnto Calvin's power 
6w up their strangest places. 
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An' fearfa' the stramash an^ stonr, 
Whan pinnacle cam' donn, an' tow'r ; 
An' Yirffin Maries, in a shower, 

Fell flat an' smashed their faces. 

The capper roofs that dazzlit heaven. 
Were rrae their rafters rent an' riven ; 
The marble altars, dash't an' driven — 
The cods wi' velvet laces. 

The siller ewers an' candlesticks, 
The purple stole an' gowden pyz. 
And tnnakyls an' damia^ks. 

Gam' tomblin' frae their cases. 

The devil stood bumbaz'd to see 
The bonny cosy byke, whaur he 
Had cnddl't monie a centurie, 
Ripp't np, wi' sic disgraces !" 



Thairat th' assailzie did begin, 
Wi' galleyies o' loud blairin' din ; 
A thousand sticks, a thousand stanes, 
Are throu' the winnocks dash't at anes ; 
The gamish't glass, the bimish't lozens, 
Are knocket in and dash't in dozens ; 
Great iron-sweys, great timmer-trams, 
An' meikle, smitin batterin'-rams» 
Swinget about by angiy squads, 
Gaif Hk besieffet door sic dads. 
They garr'd them crack and flee in blads. 
Man, wife, nor bairn, o' a' that host, 
Was idle, or was a£F their post. 
The little bairns threw little stanes, 
An' play'd upon the paintet ^anes ; 
The wives, as rampant in their mettle, 
Wi' idle, foolitch neives did ettle, 
An' wi' their flytin's fired the battle ; 
The men — ^here sax — there seven or aucht, 
A batterin'-ram, wi' a' their maucht. 
Were swappin' 'gainst a portal straucht ; 
Here scores their pinches an' their picks 
Atween the ayslar-stanes did fix, 

An' rug^t an' rave them out ; 
Wi' batter-aix some brak' in sma' 
The carvit wark an' pillars bra% 
Sendin' the glory o' the wa' 

In fritter't tmsh about. 
Some to the winnocks u^ did clammer, 
An' daddit in, wi' chappm'-hammer, 

The staney-frames an' lead ; 
Some delvit doun, wi' spades an' shools, 
Deep, deep, amid the yerth and mools, 
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StrivinS vi' howkin' an' wi' digmn', 
To bring the upsettin', pridefu' oiggin', 

Laigh doun amanff the dead ; 
An* some gat ladders, large and lang, 
On whilk they monntit, an' did spang, . 
Ghasin* ilk ither, in a bang, 

Up to the roofs on hie ; 
Owre whilk, frae end to end they spread, 
like flocks o* locusts black an* bnud, 
An* raive frae rafter an' frae riff^'. 
The capper that owre-clad the biggin', 

Ghtterin* owre land an' sea." 



But it is not the history of the Papacy nor the Cathedral that I 
am writing at present, but the simple narrative of seven young 
lads who rowed out of the little harbour of St Andrews on a 
bonnie, sun-shining forenoon, on the 19th of August 1710. 
They had sometimes pulled out before, it seems, taking short 
trips along the east sands as far as the " Maiden Stane" and 
Ejnkell Cave, even venturing as far as Kinkell Kess ; sometimes 
round to opposite the old Castle, but always, like the ebbing tide or 
chickens to their roost, found their way back again, moored their 
skiff, clambered up the brae, and home — their parents not one whit 
the wiser or worse for their short sea voyage. But it is said 
that this particular day in August was so lovely — ^the sun so 
genial and tempting ; the sea so clear and placid, in which the 
terns dived for sand eels close in-^hore ; the gulls and gannets 
(solan geese), in flocks, seaward, screaming and plunging for 
herrings, poddlies, or whitings ; with here and there a diver, 
razor-bill, grebe, or gullimot silently diving, as now, in the Bay, 
in that incessant search after food which proves their genuine 
worship of the first law of existence — that these hopeful young 
sons of Columbus ventured further out than usual. The wind 
was from the south-west, the zephyr merely played upon the 
water, fanning the sweating brows of the rowers. Suddenly 
a few "goat's hairs" appeared in the sky to windward, and 
some " cats' paws" on the water gave the warning of a breeze, 
and that it was time to return; but, in their anxiety to get back, the 
old adage was verified — •" The mair haste, the waur speed" — 
for they either broke their roUocks, or lost one of their oars, so 
that, like a toad amongst tar, or a fly amongst l^eacle, or like a 
duck trying to swim with one leg, they could make no headway 
whatever, but continued to wheel round about and drift help- 
lessly out to sea before the breeze. They did not act upon the 
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piinciple of tlie wise, prudent, but energetic Doctor who, when 
engaged in a case of life or death, and told to *' make haste/' 
coolly, but significantly replied, that he " had not time to mais 
haste nor be in a hurry, as he had not a moment to lose, nor a 
false movement to spare." There was still no life-boat, and very 
few boats at all then in connection with the harbour. None 
went to their rescue; apparently none saw or heeded them. 
For five whole days and nights they were tossed about, drifting 
helpless in the Bay — certainly not with the tempting stock of 
the provisions of a modem pic-nic party, for they had neither 
water nor bread on board but what came peering over the gun- 
wale or stem-post, or oozed in at some inquisitive, impertinent 
opening in the bottom of the old boat. One may fancy the 
cruel position of these seven poor young minds, strained to the 
very top of their bent by fear, anxiety, and hunger, weeping, 
so long at the entire mercy of the wind and wave — the elements 
at war against them — for it blew a gale, surrounded by a host 
of the worst ills which, like rats in a bam, infest the unstable 
tenement of Humanity. "Not only the elements, but fear, 
hunger, thirst, anxiety, and exhaustion, each had their share in 
the prolonged torture of those seven helpless castaways, which 
proves how little the trafl&c was in the Bay at that time ; for 
not a day now passes, except Sabbath, or durrag an easterly storm, 
without dozens of fishing boats leaving St Andrews Harbour, 
Broughty Ferry, Arbroath, or other fishing stations, scouring in 
all directions — not to speak of the constant traffic now carried 
on by steam or sail to the Firths of Forth and Tay. The old 
City must have been at its lowest ebb then, lying, like midnight, 
asleep betwixt the evening of her ancient grandeur and the 
morning of her modem start in life. At last, after being ex- 
posed and buffeted about for nearly a week, they were dnven 
ashore on the sixth day, at the base of a high, precipitous rock, 
known as the "Hem-heugh," about fifty miles from St Andrews, 
and near her sister University, Aberdeen. They were so worn 
ont by anxiety, hunger, thirst, fear, and want of sleep, not 
to speak of cold, that they could scarcely crawl out of the boat, 
far less clamber up the face of that high, steep cliff. But two 
of the strongest, by great exertions, at last reached the top, and 
were seen by a kind-hearted old fisherman, of the name of 
Shepherd, who lived close by. With the utmost gentleness 
and care he got them all conveyed to his house, and did 
everything to restore them ; but though this was done, and 
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skilful medical aid got from Aberdeen, two of the exhausted 
young boys died ; the other five were, through great care and 
attention, saved and restored to their anxious parents. The 
oldest, as I have said, of the seven, was only fifteen years, 
whose recovery, especially, was greatly facilitated by the pos- 
sessor of a pair of dark blue eyes, which beamed upon him as 
be lay in the fisherman's dwelling — for this worthy scion of Old 
Keptune had a grand-daughter of nearly the same age, who 
seemed to take a wonderful care of the eldest of these castaways. 
Nor was the care altogether cast away upon him, if tradition 
can be believed. The father of this young man, whose name 
was Bruce, a respectable citizen of Edinburgh, was so grateful 
for the care and attention of the kind-hearted old fisherman (not 
to speak of the still greater care of his grand-daughter), that he 
presented him with a piece of silver plate, on which was en- 
graved a picture representing the boys in the boat landing amongst 
the rocks, which would no doubt be kept by him as an heir- 
loom of the event. This painful incident of the castaway boat 
and the prolonged sufferings of the boys created such a deep 
and wide-spread interest at the time, that it was the subject of 
many prints and paintings throughout Scotland — ^from one of 
which the engraving on the silver plate to the old fisherman 
was taken, and forms the subject of this brief, but true, sketch 
of the " Seven Young Castaways " in St Andrews Bay. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANNIHILATION OP THE PISHING IN ST ANDREWS. 
WVB BOATS WRECKED AND TWELVE PI8HBRMEN DROWNED, IN 1765. 

" And first one nniversal shriek there rashed, 
Louder than the loud ocean — like a crash 
Of echoing thunder, and then all was hushed, 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows." ^Byron. 

Early in the morning of the 4th of November 1765, the little 
fleet of fishing boats — then only five small yawls of about 25 
feet keel — set their thin oak-barked lug sails, with a light breeze, 
for their fishing ground, then seldom extending beyond the Can 
£ock on the one jaw of the Bay, and the Buoy of Tay on the 
other ; generally casting their lines for cod and codlings off a 
once famous herring spawning spot known as the " Auld 
Haiks," from the number of auld hacks or cadgers' horses which 
used to come in hundreds with carts from the south and west 
of Fife — ^and even from Kinross, Perth, and Forfar shires — ^for 
loads of herrings, or to help to cure them there ; while this part 
of the Bay itself was alive with fishing boats from all quarters, 
including the big clumsy-looking "Bus" of the Hollander, who 
sometimes, cutlass in hand, knew when to come to this then 
important herring fishing ground, before the deep seams of the 
scaly silver mine were split up by the extensive fisheries now 
carried on further north. The herring used to come annually 
in such vast shoals that even old wives caught them in 
thousands with creels, riddles, tubs, pieces of nets, or anything 
they could lay hold on, close inshore amongst the rocks, at ebb 
tide, even on the beach between Kingsbarns and the^" Carr 
Brigs," about seven miles from St Andrews. But they often 
cast their lines much nearer home — off Boarhills, Kittocks Den, 
and within a small bight or bay called ** The Home," about two 
miles east^ where there is a sort of natural harbour, at that 
celebrated upheaval of trap rock known as the " Eock and 
Spindle," just below where an old castle, called "Kinkell 
Castle," stood on the top of the brae, about the year 1840. 
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A public caxt road ran then from this harbour or creek on to the 
highway. They even cast them within half-a-mile of the pier 
head — off the " Maiden Stane" — or at the back of the Castle, 
at a place called " St Andrew's Stane/' so close inshore that the 
tangles are sometimes seen at low spring tides. Off the little 
headlands called Nazes or " Nesses" were also favourite spots, 
such as Kinkell Kess, Castle Ness, Skate JSTess, and Babbert 
!N'ess — ^the flounders, haddocks, and whitings being, as now, 
caught broadcast over the Bay, from the West Sands to the 
mouth of the Tay. But the idea of going, as now, thirty to 
sixty miles east of the BeU Eock was never dreamt of. On this 
particular winter morning, at grey dawn, they had hardly begun 
to cast their short three-string lines, so thickly studded with 
hooks, when the sky, like an angry wife sitting up late for her 
husband, began to scowl, or as Bums has it — 

** Gathering her brows like gathering storm, * 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm ;" 

lor ominous clouds and dark shadows, like a black wall on the 
sea, seemed to stalk towards them from the north-east, like the 
moving trees from Bimam Wood, when all at once one of those 
sudden winter storms burst upon them like a thunderbolt. The 
excited wind, like an unseen demon, howling and whistling 
through their scanty cordage and slender masts, soon roused up 
the sea, like a famishing tiger about to clutch its prey, causing 
such a commotion of warring elements, reeling boats, and 
anxious men, bawling and " sweir" to lose their lines — ^life on 
the one hand, money on the other, those twin incentives of 
humanity — ^that none but those similarly caught can form any 
conception of. The sea rose almost as fast as the gale, for 
before the half of their lines were hauled the storm burst upon 
them 'y they had to cut and run, as told by some of the survivors 
at the time, and under close-reefed sails made for the harbour ; 
Mke larks fleeing from the sparrow hawk, they fled, hardly before, 
but with the storm. But as fate would have it, when they 
reached the harbour mouth they could not enter, the tide being 
back. They tried to hang on until the water made, but the 
Philistines were upon them — they must either escape by beaching 
their boats, or risk to enter the harbour as it was, or perish in 
the attempt. 

• Although there was neither lifeboat then, nor cannon fired; 
from the Kirk Hill to warn her crew of danger in the Bay, the** 
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howling of the blast and boom of the sea soon warned the wires 
and relatives of those on board the boats that danger was out 
in the Bay, and their presence needed at the harbour or beach ; 
and, as effect ^ in all matters — ^human and Divine, follows cause — 
there, like the sea before the gale, were the boats running before 
the storm, in a race between life and death, and an anxious 
crowd also running down to the harbour mouth, several of 
whose blanched cheeks, bloodless lips, and dishevelled hair 
streaming in the blast, too truly proved that they too were alive 
to the extreme peril of the race. On and on the ably-handled, 
"but completely open, undecked little yawls came, nearly all to- 
gether, as if safety, not danger, lay in contiguity. For a while 
they hung ofP, until they could wait no longer, and began to 
take the harbour one after the other, like a flock of sheep, or 
like horses in the ring. Some of them were as far in as about 
where the beacon now is — ^the wives and relatives actually 
wading in to assist them, up to the neck, with outstretched arms. 
One boat was raised on a heavy sea and hurled over the one 
before her, half filled with water, her keel splitting the skull of 
one of the men in the under boat. Everyone of the crew of the 
boat which was driven over the other was drowned, while, 
strangely, with the exception of the one man killed, the rest of 
the crew of the under boat were saved, but the boats were 
smashed. The other three boats were hurled on by the breakers, 
one after the other, all more or less wrecked, a little to the 
southward of the harbour mouth, on the rocks known as the 
Bum Stools, amidst the screaming of the women and the howling 
of the wind — the dull thunder of the sea beating dreadful time 
to the woful concert of human grief and elemental warfare. 
Suffice it to say, that out of the five yawls, three of them were 
totally wrecked, the other two so damaged as to be useless, and 
twelve of their crews — drowned, before the very eyes of their 
friends, eleven of whom were married. Although not a great 
loss of life and property, still, at this early period of the fishing 
industry, and the whole circumstances taken into consideration — 
the shrieking of the women, the screaming of the children, so 
dose to the objects of their solicitude — and the fact that these 
five boats comprised the entire fishing fleet of St Andrews, then, 
all annihilated at one fell swoop, renders this one of the most 
memorable fishing catastrophes, in its humble way, that ever 
happened in Scotland ; at least nothing like it has ever taken 
place in St Andrews since. But the number of deaths and 

D 
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extdnt of property destroyed do not always tell the real extent 
of a calamity. Indeed, the skull of a little rosy-cheeked girl^ 
split by the fall of a tile, as she toddles, laughing, by her 
mother's side along a street, or a family of young children 
drowned in a mill-dam, while pulling wild flowers, leaving their 
loving parents childless, will strike the heart of humanity even 
more than the destruction of thousands of soldiers on a field of 
battle, or the sinking of half a fleet of men-of-war. So this 
annihilation of the fishing in St Andrews, and the loss of so 
inany sons, brothers, and fathers, so close inshore, within hail of 
their friends, sent such a thrill of pain through the heart of 
the seafaring population on the East Coast of Scotland that it 
put an end to the fishing in St Andrews at the time — the sur- 
vivors preferring to go on board small coasters, or work on shore 
as labourers — anything, rather than go to the fishing again; and 
as this class are prone to superstition, the day — ^Thursday or 
Friday — ^was ever after looked upon as an unlucky one, at least 
by that generation and the next. They lost all heart, and fish- 
i;ng at St Andrews died away like an echo. 

The following is the statistical account published at the 
time: — 

" It frequently happens that in the calmest weather, sudden and nnex« 

Sected blasts from the north-east agitate the sea along the coast, near 
t Andrews, in so tremendous and terrible a manner as to causd 
imminent peril to the i>oor fishermen before they are aware of their 
danger. A deplorable instance of this kind happened on the 4th of 
Nov. 1765. Early in the morning the fishing boats went into deep 
water, off the sand banks, a small distance from the beach. The wind 
was hushed, and the waves scarcely agitated ; all was quiet and still ; 
the fishers dropped their lines. About seven in the morning, however^ 
a sudden and unexpected change took place ; to the north-east the 
clouds were observed to heave up and to scowl, and over-cast the dawn« 
A stoim was rapidly advancing. The fishermen instantly prepared to 
reffain the beach. It was too late. The wind is up ; sudden and powerful 
it bursts along in squalls, curling the waves, which foam in immense f ormsy 
and break furiously around the boats as they hasten to gain the nearest 
spot of safety ; but in vain. Two of the boats, in their attempt to gain 
tne beach, had got so close in, that the friends of the crews had begun 
to wade among the waves in order to assist their comrades, when one of 
them, raised on a huge tempestuous wave, was driven ri|^ht overhead of 
the boat next it. Ko sooner had the wave which earned it thus sub* 
sided than that boat, and all who were in it, instantly disappeared and 
were never more seen ; the other boat was driven ashore and its crew 
saved. On this awful occasion, three out of the five boats were totally 
wrecked, and the other two so much damaged as to be rendered useleM* 
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Tw^ve men were lost — eleven of whom were married, and leffc wives 
and children to deplore their fate. The humane citizens of St Andrews, 
however, gave immediate aid to the wretched survivors, and raised a 
permanent fund for their support." 

These are the authentic narratives of the disaster which wrecked 
the boats and hopes of the then very scant fishing population of 
the City in 1765. One old fisherman, however, told me that his 
father, also a fisherman, gave him a somewhat difierent account 
of the catastrophe. He said — the tide being dead low ebb, 
the boats went into the lake known as the " Hind Lake " or 
" Haven," near the old Castle, as they could not get into the 
harbour ; they there landed the young lads, one of whom thejj. 
generally was into each boat, and after waiting until the tide 
flowed sufficient, as they thought, to take the harbour, they left 
the lake, as the boats were bumping against the rock, and ran 
the hazard of entering, as they had sometimes done before ; but 
the gale and sea still rising, were this time too strong for them, 
and being all so, close together was the chief cause of their 
destruction ; for, as stated, when the first boat came almost into 
safety, the next dashed over her, and all hands in her, lost ; the 
other three immediately following, tried to get out, but the N.E, 
gale drove them ashore near ifinkell Ness — ^where the boats 
were smashed and the men all drowned — some of them driven 
ashore without a leg or an arm, broken off by the sea dashing 
them against the sharp rocks, which completed the general wreck 
of the whole five, and the destruction of the " Old Fishermen ** 
as they are still called in St Andrews : the whole being 
drowned but the one boat's crew. They scJmetimes beached their 
boats at high water at this " Haven," and at another called the 
" Broad Hind," near Lady Buchan's Cave, where a wall was to 
have been built this year, 1882, at the foot of the "Earthy 
Brae," as both lakes are destroyed by rubbish, old pans, &c., 
trundled over it. 

It is worthy of note that, just four days before the destruction 
of the fishing at St Andrews, the dispute first began about the 
mussels for bait in the river Eden, by the north side proprietors 
taking or stealing them without a title, which resulted in the 
City throwing away their chartered right to the half of the river, 
for absolutely nothing, in 1806 — a property worth about £1000 
a-year, and representing nearly £30,000. The boats were lost 
on the 4th of Nov., and the following extract from the Council 
Minutes is dated « the Slst of Oct., 1765," " which day the 
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Magistrates informed the Council that the tenants of Leuchars 
and Earlshall had carried off a great number of cart loads of 
mussels belonging to the patrimony of the City, and sold them 
to the fishermen of Johnshaven, Auchmithie, and others, to the 
great detriment and hurt of the scalp, the prejudice of the 
Town's patrimony, and the fishing on this coast." So we see 
fishing at St Andrews had fared ill in the winter of 1765. 
However, the loss of the boats and crews seem to have stimulated 
the authorities to extend the piers to their present length, for in 
1766 — a few months after their loss, a resolution was made to 
extend the piers '^ to the Beacon Bocky" no less a sum than 
£2700 having been previously collected for that purpose from a 
general subscription in the Churches throughout Britain, and from 
the Convention of Boyal Burghs. Thus we see that there is a 
"soul of goodness in things evil," and that the "Bee can sip honey 
out of rue." What is needed now is another extension of the 
piers, even to ^^the Beacon Bock,* and blowing up of the Bum 
©tools — to keep pace with the times ; for, owing to the larger 
boats and facilities of railway trafiic, St Andrews Harbour lags 
far behind, notwithstanding its great natural advantages as a 
fishing station. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

WBEGE OF THE SLOOP " JANET," OF MACDUFF, ON 5TH JAN. 1800, 
AND A GLANCE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 17TH CENTURY IN ST ANDBEW6U 

<* A man o' independent mind 
Can look an' lauch at a' that." — Bums. 

But a good deed never dies I 

Before recording the heroic action of John Honey, a young 
Divinity Student in the City, I will give a hasty glance at the 
setting sun of the 17th century, for this little wreck ushered in 
the rising of the present one with storm and excitement in the 
old City of St Andrews. As noted, there was no lifeboat in it 
when the fishing was annihilated in 1765, nor when the " Janet" 
was lost, in the dawn of 1800 ; neither was there any, we may 
safely say, previously used by the Picts and Scots — so the life- 
boat must be set down as a humane Institution of the present 
century. The first great wreck in the City was caused by the 
spiritual wave of the Reformation dashing against the Papacy, 
and. knocking down the Cathedral, in 1669, consummated by 
the hanging of her Archbishop, like a bogle, in his full 
canonicds, at Stirling, in 1671. For, though the stranded 
wreck of Popery got partially afloat again in St Andrews and 
Scotland, through the designing influence of that Eenegade from 
Crail (from whence the surly blast came that blew down the 
Cathedral), Archbishop Sharpe, who was himself finally wrecked 
and murdered iu Magus Muir, in 1679, yet she never made a 
really seaworthy voyage afterwards, though King Charles IL 
and Sharpe did their best to get her afloat, rigged out with the 
frush jurymast of the Episcopacy. But she (fid not sail well — 
she was crank, always heeling over, and her ballast shifting. 
Yet, the true harpies and vultures, in the shape of designing 
officials, officious Magistrates, and selfish neighbouring pro- 
prietors, had not begun, like rats, to prey upon the carcase of the 
dead Metropolitan See of Saint Andrew ; for the sacred power 
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— albeit a scarecrow— of the Prelacy — in the form of the Arch- 
bishop, always scared them away. After Sharpens murder, in 
1679, there were only other two such sacred Pontifical scare- 
crows in St Andrews — Alexander Burnett, who was promoted 
from the See of Glasgow, and died in 1684, and Arthur Ross, 
who succeeded him, and held the Primacy till the Eevolution in 
1688, which set not only him, but all the rest of his kindred 
Holy Truth-screens in Scotland aside, so that the ''World 
restored Order of the Episcopacy" so presumptuously and falsely 
chiselled on Sharpe's Marble Monument in the old Town Kirk, 
shortly before, hardly outlived the ring of the hammer and 
chisel which cut the letters. So utterly vain are all the Creeds 
and fancied religious beliefs of man, compared with the trtie 
religion of God, the Spirit of Eternal Life, so deeply and truly 
engraved ''mthirC^ (not without) the true "Temple of the 
living God" — the unfettered Reason and enlightened Soul of 
Man himself ! Shaipe was simply one of those shrewd north 
country schemers, who always shifted his spiritual sails to catch 
the most favourable wind for himself, Jd keep his clerical 
passage-boat off the lee-shore of Poverty, and steer her into the 
safe haven of Affluence and Power. Ever since the time he 
left Banff as the Sheriff-Clerk's son, and commenced his double- 
faced career in St Andrews as a young Professor in St Leonard's 
College — ^which Chair he left for the more lucrative post of 
Parish Minister of Crail — thence pawkily ingratiated himself 
into the good graces of the sturdy old Puritan, Cromwell ; then 
afterwards wriggled like an eel into the favour of Charles the 
Second, at whose Court he was more like a courtier than a 
Presbyterian delegate of the Church of Scotland, pretending to 
follow in the footsteps of Christ — ^his career of Time-service 
only ceased in the culmination of his being made Archbishop of 
the very Episcopacy he went to London to oppose — ^his country- 
men entrusting him as their Ambassador. He returned to St 
Andrews as the Primate of all Scotland, of that very so-called 
Church whose ecclesiastical power he was sent to check, 
and put his heel upon the neck of his trusting friends 
and their religious freedom, for which betrayal he re- 
ceived his fitting reward on Magus Muir — the pistol and sword 
doing for him what the dagger did to Cardinal Bethune, and 
the hangman to Archbishop Hamilton. Yet the following 
nauseous flattery and falsehood may still be seen chiselled in 
deep cut irony, in Latin, on the front of the splendidly polished 
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black marble pedestal, on wbicb a statue of tbis soulless, 
wbite marble Prelate is kneeling, of wbicb tbe following is a 
translation of tbe mockery : — 

'* To God, the greatest and best^ 
The most predous remains 
Of a most pious Prelate, most prudent Senator, and most 

Holy Martyr, 

Are deposited under this lofty tomb. 

For here lies 

All that is left beneath the sun, of the most reverend father 

In Christ, 
James Sharpe, D.D., Archbishop of St Andrews, Primate of aU 

Scotland, &o. 

Whom, 
The University, as a Professor of Philosophy and Theology ; 
The Churchy as an Elder, a Teacher, and a Ruler ; 
Scotland, as a Prime Minister, both of her Civil and Eccle- 
siastical affairs: 
Britain 
As the Adviser of the Restoration of King Charles II. and of 

Monarchy : 
The Christian world, as the Restorer of the Episcopal religion 

And Good Order in Scotland : 

Saw, acknowledged, and admired. 

Whom all good and faithml subjects perceived to be 

A pattern of Piety, an Angel of Peace, an Oracle of Wisdom, 

An example of Dienity : 

And all the enemies of God, of the Kms, and of the Church, 

Found the implacable foe of Impiety, of Treason, and of Schism, 

And whom. 
Notwithstanding he was endowed with such great and excellent 
( qualities, a band of nine assassins, throush the fur^ of Fanaticism, 
in the light of noonday, and in the ^ose vicinity of his own 
Metropohtan City, put to death, cruelly, aftertheynad wounded 
his eldest daughter and domestics, weeping and imploring mercy, 
and whilst he bimself had fallen on his knees to implore mercy 
from them also, covered with many wounds, from pistols, swords, 
and daggers, on the 3rd of May 1679, and in the 61st year of his 

age-" 

' From sucb fulsome trash we turn in disgust, to bear tbe 
dull boom of tbe breaker, and listen to tbe bowling of tbe blast 
as it swept over St Andrews Bay on tbe morning of tbe 5th of 
January 1800, when John Honey, without any ostentation, but 
with silent magnanimity, dasbed amid tbe breakers, and, at tbe 
imminent risk of bis own life, saved tbe lives of tbe master and 
four of tbe crew of tbe stranded " Janet," lying amid tbe surf 
at tbe east sands of St Andrews, on a bitter cold, sleety winter 
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day. It was indeed a bitter cold day — the blinding sleet, 
driving before the biting blast, forced all who could, to stay 
within doors. Unless urged by business or duty, few cared 
about being exposed to its pitiless blast, and none dared to 
face the storm along the Scores or at the Harbour, unless one or 
two of those human stormy petrels, whose very existence seem 
to require the strange excitement of storm, and whose souls 
level amid elemental excitement. On this particular day, a 
party of gentlemen from the coast happened to be sitting cozily 
in the front parlour of the old Black Bull Inn — the chief inn of 
the city then — ^near the east end of South Street, possibly par- 
taking of some smuggled whisky from Glenfarg. Suddenly the 
tramp of running feet was heard outside, and the cry of " Ship 
ashore ! a ship ashore V* roused them at once into action — as 
the entrance of the death's-head moth into a scape rouses the 
active bees. For, next to a warehouse on " fire," a " ship 
ashore" is the advertisement to those cheap popular and exciting 
entertainments, which always command the greatest audiences 
— and all the more exciting if some of the performers be 
drowned before their eyes, or their benumbed fingers, 
clinging with the clutch of despair, with the breakers dash- 
ing over them, and Death, in the shape of rocks, grinning 
around them. In a minute the room was empty; cloaks, 
greatcoats, and hats were snatched from their pegs ; they 
hastened to the door — there was no need to be told which way 
to run, for the ever-thrilling cry of " Ship ashore !" had already 
roused the citizens. Shoemakers in their black, bakers in their 
white aprons and whiter faces, students in their red cloaks, 
schoolboys, sailors, and the general public, with anxious faces, 
rushed east South Street, Market Street, and North Street, in 
the direction of the harbour, to the brae called the " Kirk-hill," 
looking down upon the piers and bay, in the direction of 
KinkeU braes. One glance sufficed to see, through the sleety 
blast, a vessel ashore amidst the surf at the East Sands. On 
hurrying to the East Bents, where a crowd had already gathered, 
a heartrending and thrilling sight was seen ; for there, quite 
close, was the sloop — almost buried amidst the breakers, which 
dashed against and broke over her with irresistible fury — 
shrouded in surf and driving sleet; yet through the misty 
storm and sleety blast those on shore coiild now and then catch 
a glimpse of the crew, clinging with the clutch of despair to the 
rigging of the wreck, which lay within 300 yards of where they 
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stood. What was to be done? There was still no lifeboat 
stationed there to rescue the apparently doomed crew, for it was 
evident they could not ding long, with these incessant breakers 
dashing over them, like avalanches, to tear them from their 
hold. Amidst the dull roar of the breakers and the howl of 
the gale was heard many an anxious voice, " What is to be 
done f* " How can we save them T " Must they perish before 
our very eyes?" But the howling blast only swept more 
pitilessly by, and the booming surf only thundered the louder, 
in answer to their vam appeals. The hardiest mariners drew 
back, and dared not face the rolling surge, which dashed up to 
their very feet, as if in mockery—then, as if in angry triumph, 
rapidly receded back again, to return with redoubled force. 
There were many brave and daring men in that sympathising 
crowd, but although their hearts beat quicker, and their dilated 
eyes were rivetted to those ill-fated seamen crying through the 
storm, sometimes frantically waving an arm for help, and again 
dinging for life when a heavier breaker than usual dashed over 
them, none could — at least none dared to — ^face that mocking 
surge, which, as in triumph, roUed up to their feet in grim 
defiance. Suddenly a murmur of applause ran through that 
excited 8ea of humL beings, as eager to save as the foaming 
breakers were to clutch their prey. " He will go ! he will go ! 
he has offered !" resounded from a knot of students, one of 
them crying " Bring me a rope ; I will try and save them T' 
and there, pressing forward, was that stalwart, young student, 
John Honey, tearing off his clothes, heedless of the onlookers, 
preparing to battle with the angry sea. Tying a rope to his 
waist, and with a clasp-knife between his teeth, he dashed into 
the surf and struck out, swimming for the wreck ; but he made 
little headway, for each rolling wave seemed to hurl him back. 
His progress was slow, and success so doubtful, that at last, 
when almost at the wreck, the half -despairing wail arose, " He 
will never reach the sloop 1 Let us save him 1 He will be 
drowned ! pull him back 1" and this well-meant design was 
being put into execution, and the slack of the rope hauled in, 
when suddenly it parijed, and his anxious friends puUed back- 
not John Honey, but a severed coil of now useless rope. His 
earnest humanity was not to be foiled, nor his determination 
baffled, he had cut the rope — his eye on the drowning men — 
and severed his connection with the shore ! Then, with the 
starength of a young Hercules, and the skill of a Leander, he 
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slowly worked his way to the vessel's side, clambered up, and 
stood upon the breaker-swept deck of the stranded sloop. Then 
arose that sympathetic cry of the heart, which, like a pent-up 
magazine of powder when the torch is applied, burst from the 
lips of the crowd. " He has reached it I" rang through the sleet- 
aimed gale, and there for a minute, like an angel of mercy, 
stood the panting, dripping form of Honey, holding on to the 
shrouds to keep himself from being again hurled back into the 
foaming sea ! A word of encouragement to the almost exhausted 
crew, a bending of his body, as if engaged in some important 
work, then— one moment — ^waiting for his chance, he sprang 
into the sea, and, like a cork, was soon hurled to the beach 
back to his sympathising friends. He sprang to his feet amid 
the buzz of welcome, while many a heart^ent hand grasped his, 
and many a willing finger helped his cold and shivering ones to 
unfasten the other rope which he had so nobly borne with him 
from the sloop, for now the crowd instinctively caught the 
meaning of his rapid gestures and almost breathless words. 
But alas ! four days of cold, and sleepless anxiety, had robbed 
the crew of power to avail themselves of this secure but slender 
bridge — ^this original human-borne rocket apparatus, which now 
was so firmly attached to both wreck and shore, inviting them 
to cross for life through the baffled surge. But the wither- 
ing blast, the dashing breaker, and Exhaustion had too 
truly done their worst, for their benumbed fingers could no 
more unclasp the death-clutched shroud to totter and grasp 
another rope than they could have spread wings and flown 
ashore. What then 9 Must they now perish after the bridge 
was made ? Kot yet ! Again Honey dashes among the 
breakers, this time aiding himself by his own connected hempen 
bridge, reaches the now fast breaking up sloop, stands once more 
upon the splitting deck, helps one of those poor seamen, clinging 
to her rigging, and returns to the beach, but this time not (done. 
Without a word, he staggers and falls with his almost senseless 
burden, and again rushes back through the surf to the stranded 
sloop. This heroic conduct he repeated again and again, until 
the master and three of the crew were brought safely ashore, 
and only the lithe form of a boy was seen clinging to the 
shrouds, higher up than where the rest had clung. Honey was 
so exhausted in saving the four that Triumph herself began to 
pale before the fear that the last and youngest of the crew 
would, after all that had been done, be lost, for none in all that 
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• 

crowd seemed able to fill the gap of young Honey's prostration. 
Soon he sprang to his feet, the shriek of the hoy had struck his 
ear above the howling of the gale and thunder of the storm ; 
Again he seized the rope and dashed into the surf, and, although 
not so quickly as before, reached the now shattered wreck. 
With difficulty he clambered on deck, climbed up the shrouds, 
and rested a few seconds beside that poor, benumbed, helpless 
lad. A crash of the mast soon warned him that life or death 
hung in the balance — ^for there he also clung, almost as ex- 
hausted as the crew which he had already so nobly saved, at the 
textreme risk of his life, and none now able to save his own* 
Loud shrieked the blast through the rigging — still loudet 
thundered the breakers against the hull of the shattered sloop, 
dashing over the two. At last Honey was seen descending to 
the dA, and slowly sinking over the side, clutching the sway- 
ing bridge of hemp, and attempting to regain the beach. " Ha, 
there is but one head visible !" " The boy has been swept away !" 
" He has let go the rope !" " He is lost ! he is lost !" several 
voices — like Rumour — exclaimed at once. But no, for, although 
almost equally exhausted, his preserver was near. Honey, who 
seemed to be endowed with superhuman strength, dived for his 
companion ; and, like a mother giving her breast to her child, 
he again placed the rope in his hand, but only to be relaxed 
again, and driven away by the next resistless wave. Once more 
raUying his remaining power for one last, despairing efibrt, he 
dived, seized the boy in his arms, and then, as if in pity, the 
next tremendous breaker hurled and flung them, as if in proud 
disdain, ashore! where the boy, and his equally exhausted 
deliverer, lay senseless, and almost lifeless, gasping on the wet, 
froth-strewn sand. The crowd, which had up to this culmina- 
tion watched the noble young Student's actions with death-like 
stillness, now burst forth into a cheer, so loud, that neither the 
angry howling of the blast, nor the envious muffled thunder of 
the ssa could drown. It is needless to comment on the 
magnanimity of the courage and sublime self-sacrifice which 
j)rompted the cutting of the rope in the midst of such extreme 
peril, when nearest the object of his anxiety, and furthest from 
assistance, or the persistent and prolonged efforts so nobly made 
in this humble but great achievement, on the East Sands of St 
Andrews, on that bitter cold winter day, on the 5th of January 
1800. But although the crew were all safely cared for in the 
old Black Bull Inn, and, so far as I know, completely recovered 
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£rom their accmtoined asposure, it ^mss mft so witli thiir noble 
deliverer — ^for, in saving the lives of others (as is too often the 
ease in a cold and callous society) he had sacrificed his own. 
The seeds of a w^ting consumption had been sown into a system 
naturally strong — which, in conjunction with earnest, deep, 
mental study, had fastened like a cancer on his constitution, 
through this exposure and bodily exertion, which cut him off, 
before the prime of life, a martyr to humanity. His efforts on 
that withering day, the grandest and worst of his eiEistencOj 
cost him his life, for he died a few years after, at Bendochy, in 
1814, a^d about thirty-two years — where Dr Chalmers, who 
was his fellow-student in St Andrews, preached such a thrilling 
sermon beside his open grave as forced those who heard it to 
say, " I have seen many affecting scenes, heard many eloquent 
men, but this crowns them all — I have never seen it equalled, 
never in my life !" Honey was worthy of the sermon, and the 
subject was worthy of Chalmers. No deed of war, few acts of 
chivalry, ever rose to a loftier pinnacle of moral grandeur than 
this young Divinity Student's gallant rescue of those benumbed 
sailors, from that little sloop, the " Janet" of Macduff. It was 
bold, brave, cool, persistent, quiet, determined, humane, self- 
possessed, and, above all, self-sacrificing. It towered high above 
the reach of self-interest, egotism, or love of approbation ; it 
shone, like the genial sun, beyond the clutch of Cavil, Criticism, 
or Envy, and was indeed, and in humble-minded Christ's truth, 
heroism of the highest type. All honour to his memory ! The 
following report of the incident appeared in the Edinburgh 
Courant, at the time, signed by Cathcart Dempster-— so-called 
Dean of Guild of St Andrews — the gentleman who was instru- 
mental in bringing the fishermen from Shetland to replace those 
' lost in 1765 j it has an interest on that account : — 

** One of the fatal accidents that happen on the sand banks and rocky 
shore, near St Andrews, gave rise to a striking instance of courage and 
presence of mind, prompted by the finer and more exalted emotions of 
the soul, of which few more deserving of record occur in any age or 
country. On Friday, the 5th of January 1800, the sloop * Janet,' of 
Macduff, was driven on the sands, near St Andrews. Every attempt to 
save the vessel, by the townsmen, proving ineffectual, she went to 
pieces. The crew, worn out by fatigue, were unable to struggle with 
the waves any longer ; an4 several fniitless attempts to save the help- 
less sufferers but heightened their despair. John Honey, a student m 
the University of St Andrews, fearless of all danger, plunged amid the 
fury of the waves, seized the benumbed seamen one by one, and laid 
them in safety on the beach. The reward tendered to this humane and 
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intrepid youth was mnre hyrumrahle than lueraUve, Soon after the events 
tiie Magustrates invited him to an elegant entertainment, and presented 
him with the freedom of the City" (whatever that may mean), *' accom- 
panied by an Address,** (of course) "suited to the occasion, of which 
the subjoined is a copy" : 

< This hereditary ticket I have the honour of presenting to you, in 
the absence of the Right Honourable the Earl of JS^ellie, I^rd Provost 
of the City' (a sounding title certainly). * It is the only gift that the 
Corporation can bestow upon you, for your wonderful and unexampled 
exertions in rescuing from the jaws of death the master and four seamen 
of the sloop the ** «fanet," of Macduff, wrecked on the east sands of St 
Andrews ; and who, but for your humane and unparalleled ezertionSy 
at tbe imminent hazard of your own life, must have inevitably perished. 

(Signed) ''Cathcabt Dehpsteb, 

DeanofQviW* 

— Edvnhurgh Courant, of the 9th of January 1800. 

This is rather an inflated piece of writing, and helps to give 
US a little insight of the City, and one of its leading men at the 
time. Mr Dempster, like his father, was a pompous, seK- 
interested, opinionative official. His father, Charles Dempster, 
was at one time Provost, and about the year 1760 farmed the 
farm of St Nicholas, once (and possibly yet is) the property of 
the City. His son, this Cathcart, erected a factory near the foot 
of Abbey Street (then the East Burn Wynd), still known as the 
" Factory Close," and manufactured what was extensively 
known as " Dempster's Duck," or Dempster's canvas, for which 
he got a patent, and was recognised as one of the principal 
manufacturers of canvas, in Scotland, for the British Navy. 
But he lost both his reputation and his trade by one fatal 
mistake, viz., allowing the yarn to lie too long exposed on the 
East Bents, or St Nicholas, before it was converted into " duck" 
or canvas ; it was, to use a Scotch phrase, " fusionless," partly 
Totten. Two men-of-war were supphed with it, and the first 
gale of wind blew the sails from the spars to ribbons, which 
also blew away his patent, and closed his factory. It was 
fortunate that noble young Honey's rope was not made from 
Dempster's "yarw," although the freedom of the City was. 
Again — all honour to Honey's memory ! It may not be out of 
place to say, that when these poor sailors were taken to the old 
Black Bull Inn, after being so nobly saved by Honey, they may 
have been cheered by a warm tumbler of punch, made from the 
mountain dew of Glentarchy hills, at the head of Abemethy 
Glen, Glenfarg — ^for an old man told me, that just about this 
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time, when a boy, lie remembers coming with his father, who 
was miller with a Mr Thomas Honeyman, of Dairsie Mill, with 
a cart-load of " seed^^ and flour, which stopped at the old Black 
Bull; and, on emptying these innocent-looking sack loads of 
seeds, no fewer than eight " anchors," i.e. little barrels of good 
Highland whisky, were found. Mr W. Chrystie, the worthy 
landlord, would no doubt know what to do with them ; and so, 
doubtless, would our poor shivering sailors find the benefit of 
some such spiritual anchors from Glenfarg, when safely moored 
into the haven of the old Black Bull Inn, when Mr Lanceman 
— previous to either Messrs Tulloch, Gray, or Chrystie — ^was its 
landlord. When the miller was bringing them in, the Exciseman 
happened to be in the court-yard at the time. On being asked 
what the sacks contained? "Oh," says the pawky landlord, 
"it's juist Honeyman's cart, the Dairsie miller, in wi' some 
sacks o' seeds ;" and so the anchors were allowed to be safely 
stowed away — ^no doubt, as others had been done before — 
. — ^and possibly helped to cheer the benumbed crew of the little 
" Janet," perhaps as well as a prayer. 



CHAPTER V, 

OUR FIRST LIFEBOAT ABOUT 180L 

** DestmctioD, ruin, loss, decav, 

Tlie worst is Death— and Death will have his day." — King John, 

The loss of the " Janet," of Macduff, was the cause of getting 
the first lifeboat for the City. Some time after the wreck of 
this sloop, a subscription was set afloat, which resulted in pro- 
viding a deep-sheered, cork-sided lifeboat, about 30 feet long, 
aomewhat narrower than her successor — the present old St 
Andrews lifeboat — which, although about sixty years old, is, for 
a surf-boat, as serviceable as ever, and this is 1882. But, Envy^ 
Jealousy, and secret Ill-will — ^the three-headed Cerberus of 
Satan — ^which seems to thrive so well in St Andrews, will 
now soon fasten upon, and force her to lie idle and rot, 
by their hollow, triple-tongued yelping! The first life- 
boat was known as the " Cork Lifeboat." Her buoyancy 
lay in having about 30 inches broad of cork, about 3 or 4 
inches thick, attached to the planking outside, immediately 
below the gunwale, with straps, or bands of copper, securely 
fixed over the cork. She was also padded with cork inside, and 
had a platform like the present lifeboats, but no air boxes nor 
discharging tubes ; in place of which, however, she had pails or 
buckets for bailing out, when she shipped seas. I am not aware 
of any extraordinary feat done by this boat — possibly not having 
occasion to use her often. '' Disuse," like a tenement un- 
occupied, took possession of both her and her house, which was 
a stone built, red-tiled one. She gradually fell into decay, and 
was broken up— first a gale of wind blew off a portion of the tiles, 
then a large hole was stove through the side of the buildings 
then the doors or gates got unfastened, allowing the boys to 
scramble in and out, without having recourse to the magic word 
of " Open Sesame," the password of Ali Baba and his forty 
thieves. Doubtless, the young and old modern thieves found 
the copper and the cork as useful, if not so valuable, as the 
pawky cobbler found the hidden treasure in the magic cave*— 
for these open doors and Cupidity made the boat like a stranded 
carcase for flies, till she became the natural prey of boys, partan<^ 
creel fishers, and others, who fastened on the cork, like flies 
upon a dead dog, until oars, copper, cork, and, at last, her 
planking melted away, like snow before the genial sun — the 
certain accompaniment of inattention and disuse. The cork^^ 
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originally placed round the boat for the safety of human life, 
gradually found itself floating in the Bay, attached to long 
strings, called " partan-creel toys" — placed there, not for the 
purpose of saving life, but of ending the lives of those poor, 
unwary partans or lobsters, who were, like greed, so very in- 
quisitive and incautious ss to enter those tiny traps, so aUuringly 
baited with fish, within their net enclosure, lying amongst the 
tangles at the bottom of the sea. And so ended the first lif eboat, 
whose house stood not very far from the present one, on the 
East Benti3, which holds " The Ladies' Own" — the excellent, 
but heavy, and somewhat inappropriate boat, the gift of a lady 
and gentleman — and under the management of the '^Eoyal 
and National Lifeboat Listitution." At the time the first life- 
boat house stood on the East Bents, there was no sawmill then, 
nor acquired woodyard, nor granaries, nor houses now known as 
Woodbum, through which the old road to the sands and Kinkell 
ran, nor a gas tank in the harbour, on a piece of ground, f eued 
or stolen, as was now by this time usual, by one of those busy 
and attentive Magistrates, called Bailie Mitchell, and who, as 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie so truly said of Francis Osbaldistone, " took 
deevilish guid care o' themsePs," by building on a piece of 
ground called " The Temple," now a gas tank. Nor was Provost 
Playfair*s very doubtful design of sweeping the fishermen out of 
the City, as it were, into the sea, to keep it — Heaven save the 
mark ! — ^f ree of mussel shells, by f euing the whole of the East 
Bents, for a mere trifle, from the City — somewhere about £5 — 
for a building speculation, still remembered as "Playf air's folly," 
much better — whose covert object — albeit with the best of 
motives — was to restrict and hamper the extension of this hardy 
and important industry — the only class, by the way, which has 
really flourished in the City, in spite of all petty restrictions, 
and will continue to flourish, in spite of all narrow-minded, 
purblind opposition. The real lifeboat that is truly needed at 
the pit of St Andrews Bay is the piers of its harbour extended, 
and the rocks, known as the " Bum Stools," blown up. The 
building of the cork lifeboat house, at the East Bents, after the 
wreck of the " Janet," just illustrates the fact, that help follows 
catastrophe, as the history of all our lifeboats has shown. 
Filrst to the East Sands, then the West Sands, then the East 
Sands again — ^not to speak of Boarhills, where the second old St 
Andrews lifeboat followed, after the wreck of the brig 
*' Napoleon," which was lost with all hands in 1864. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SHETLAND FISHERS BROUGHT TO ST ANDREWS IN 1803, 

AND THE GRADUAIi RENEWAL OF FISHING AT ST ANDREWS, AFTER 

THE LOSS OF THE " OLD FISHERMEN" IN 1765. 

" That ever this fellow should have fewer words 
Than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman.*' — Shakespeare, 

After the loss of the five yawls in 1765, fishing in St 
Andrews, as a trade, entirely ceased. There was no supply for 
the citizens. What fish came at all, came from " the coast," as 
Kingsbams, Crail, or Anstruther, or other sea-coast towns were 
then popularly called, which kept up the supply in very much 
the same way as St Andrews eiterwards supplied such inland 
places as Ceres and Cupar with this important requisite of the 
table. The wreck of the little fleet of boats, with most of their 
crews, still known as the " Old Fishermen," gradually lost 
the power of deterring others to start again, as it were, at 
the very commencement of fishing in the City, but which 
made such a tardy and timid headway that, owing to some 
trifling dispute as to the inadequate supply of fish, Cath- 
cart Dempster — previously mentioned — Shaving a small estate 
in Shetland, proposed to the Town Council to bring two boats 
and crews from Brassey Sound, and to give each man 10s. 
a-week, when they could not get to sea, and even pay them 
some money, besides the sale of the fish, when they went, pro- 
Tiding they give the citizens the first chance of all the fish they 
caught, at a fair price — the men to be called the "Town's 
Pishers," and the fish to be exposed for sale at the public 
** Common-House" or Butter Market, attached to the old Town 
Hall, which then stood in the middle of Market Street. 
Accordingly, two Shetland yawls, with six of a crew each, came 
to St Andrews from Brassey Soimd, in 1803. Mr Dempster got 
up a subscription, to carry out his views, in aid of the " New 

B 
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Fishers," as they were called. One boat and her crew only 
remained two months in St Andrews. Not being satisfied, the 
other returned to Brassey Sound, taking with her — besides her 
own crew — part of the crew of the boat which remained. The 
names of the four men left were Andrew Manson, Lowrie 
Davidson, Archy Lister, and Lowrie Bums — these, marrying in 
the City, helped to form the nucleus of the fishing population. 
All the fish caught 1^ this boat were exposed for sale at the 
"Common-House" or Market. When the Shetlanders came^ 
there were only three small yawls — of a very primitive build-rH-iii 
St Andrews, called the " Box Harry," the " White Boat," and 
the " Good Intent," belonging to Lowrie Yule, Peter Lyall, and 
Peter Ritchie. These were all the fishing boats in the fijst of the 
century, and even these commenced from none ; for, after the 
catastrophe in 1765, fishing in the City was at its lowest ebb- 
absolutely without a single boat. First one yawl came, then 
another, and another — which made the three — ^the Shetland 
boat that remained in 1803, called the "Cxaignoon," from a 
locky part of the coast near Pittenweem, made the fourth. The 
Craignoon, as will be afterwards seen, played a very important 
part as a lifeboat at the wrecks of the three brigs, on the west 
sands, in 1823. As observed, these three yawls were none of 
the best. It was no unusual thing for the crew to come down 
to the harbour in the morning, and stand up to the knees among^ 
water, in their long sea boots, and bail them out ; neither was it 
unusual for them to have some clay always on board, to help 
to keep out the inquisitive water that would so persistently lay 
to find — like Paul Pry — an entrance, to see what the inmataB 
were about, without having the common civility of Paul, to say, 
** I hope I don't intrude." There were no side-boardings inside 
of the gunwales — whole decks nor half decks, hatches nor bulk- 
heads, nor pumps, in those days. The little, rickety 22 or 25 
feet yawls were as open as mussel shells, which had one 
advantage, however; mey were easier bailed out — ^aa those 
scamps who have most open gabs are easiest bailed out of prison. 
True, they never dreamt of going a tenth part of the distance 
the fishing boats go now-^the Carr, at Fif eneas, or the buoy of 
Tay, being about the extreme limit of their fishing ground ; but 
which, small as the range was, gave an ample sup^y of neady 
all kinds of whitefish, cod, codlings, Img, haddocks, whitings, 
lythes, poddlies (and plenty of mackerel, in those days, in their 
season), skate, flounders, soles, &c, &c. They generally cajnie4 
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three string of lines each man, 150 fathoms long, and four string 
in summer. Their hooks, however, were much thicker strong 
than now— closer together — they were only 28 and 30 inches 
apart; they are now 40 .and 44 inches separate, which makes a 
great difference in the numher of hooks upon each line. They 
had 15 score, or 250 hooks, on each string of line. They had 
also skate nets and gartlines, or great lines, in abundance, fov 
cod, ling, and skate. One of these little jutting, rocky projec* 
iions is still called ** Skate Ness," about four-and-a-half miles 
east from the pier, between Boarhills Boathind or haven and 
Pitmilly Bum Mouth. They had also a limited stock of herring 
nets, but their herring-drave fishing seldom extended beyond 
the Firths of Forth and Tay — ^up as far as Burntisland, in the 
Forth ; and, when the sho^ came to the " Auld Haiks," the 
rush iJiere was tremendous, for the fish coming to spawn, did 
not remain long, and were in the best condition until spawned. 
It was an old saying, the shoal " didna stay owre twa preachin's/ 
Gradually, however, as the fishing population and better boats 
increased, about the year 1830, they found their way to Hehns* 
dale and Wick, and even to Lybster, to the crab fishing there— -^ 
Helmsdale and Wick being, fifty years ago, the only recognised 
lierring fishing and curing stations on the East Coast of Scotland. 
Peterhead, Aberdeen, f^raserburgh, and other now important 
fishing stations, were — ^like St Andrews — ^not then awakened from 
their sleep, regarding the national importance of the fisheries on 
the East Coast. The scantiness of our fishing population 
at this time may account for the little interest paid to the 
value of the mussel scaups in the river Eden. The two 
little harbours or creeks, known as Kinkell Harbour and Boar- 
hills Harbour, or Boathind, were often used as havens to run to 
in south-east gales. At both places there is evidence of fishing 
villages having been there long ago, the remnants of a Castle 
and Chapel — ^those hand-built Siamese twins of the middle ages 
—•were standi]^ on the brae at Einkell Harbour at the time of 
which I write, the beginning of the present century. And close 
to the beach, a little east from Boarhills Boathind, are yet seen 
mounds of cinders, shells, pieces of pottery, <&c., unmistakable 
evidence of the refuse ^* middens" of a possibly Pictish village. 
On digging for sand la the field, in 1873, four stone co&mM 
were foond not fax from the place where the cinders, shells, 
&C., may still be seen. And, although Kinkell is now a 
ommon faim-steading, it was a very noted place in the horiaon 
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*of the dawning Eeformation. What is now merely a rocky 
face, studded with blooming whins in summer, and a row of 
blasted ash-trees, once formed two sides of a court. In 
those days of trouble an -important manor-house or castle 
stood there, and the proprietors bore the name of Eankell as 
their patrimonial title. They were rigid Covenanters ;.at their 
own peril they harboured himted ministers, and opened their 
house to the preaching of freedom of conscience — ^as the little 
harbour was open for the yawls to run into. On one occasion, 
Mr John Welsh, the noted Covenanter, preached at Kinkell. 
Young Philip Standfield, son of Sir James Standfield, of New- 
milns, by Haddington, being at St Andrews University — a wild 
dissolute youth — heard the sermon. There being a large 
audience, young Standfield, in mockery, threw something at 
Welsh's head, and struck him. The earnest preacher said, " I 
do not know who has put this public afl&x)nt on Christ ; but, be 
he who he may, there shall be more at his death than hearing 
me preach to-day." This prediction came true, for the reckless 
student was executed for the murder of his father. When in 
prison he remembered the prediction of Welsh, and said that 
" God was about to accomplish what he was warned of." This 
is told by Wodrow as authentic. On another occasion Mr 
Blackadder preached at Kinkell on Sabbath. The long gallery 
and two rooms were full, and others standing outside. History 
Bays-" Their peaceful meeting was disturbed by the arrival 7f 
the militia to disperse them, attended by a great number of the 
rascality of St Andrews, with many of the worst-conditioned 
scholars from the College, and some noblemen's sons." But 
the sturdy bearing of the laird and the kind smiles of the lady 
—especially the latter, like the fable of the sun and gale — 
quelled the militia, who retired, and allowed the service to go 
on. Among the list who were fined for having " conventicles" 
is the name of "Lady Kinkell;" and among fugitives for 
conscience sake, whom it was illegal to harbour, we find the 
first on the Fife lists, " John Henryson, servant in KinkelL" I 
merely give these historical snatches to prove that there was an 
old castle at Kinkell when our three little yawls and the Craig- 
noon were casting their lines in St Andrews Bay, off Kinkell . 
Kess. And to show the very low ebb that fishing was in St 
Andrews at the time, I give two extracts from the minutes of 
Town Council— date, "14th October 1803.— Which day the 
Council authorise the Committee anent the Town's rental and 
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funds to subscribe such sum, in aid of the subscription for the 
^New Fishersy as they think the Town can afford." The other 
is two years later. " 25th of September 1805. — ^This day Mr 
Dempster intimated to the Council that he was upwards of £40 
in advance, relative to the fishermen brought from Shetland to 
St Andrews, part of which was laid out for support on their 
arrival, and part for lines; He therefore begged that the Town 
Council would allow him part of these advances, as it had been 
done with a good ifitent, and thought so at the time, for the 
interest of the Town. The Council agreed to allow Mr 
Dempster £20 sterling — ^£10 whereof to be paid at Whitsunday 
1806, and the remaining £10 at Whitsunday 1807." Thus 
ended the subscriptions for the " New Fishers" brought from 
Shetland in 1803. From this it seemed Mr Dempster's scheme 
had not turned out so well as the " intention" was " goocP* — the 
old story that a certain place immentionable is always repre- 
sented as being paved with ^^ good intentions" A so-called 
gentleman — who was the means of bringing them — getting up 
subscriptions, and actually " begging'^ to be reimbursed by the 
Town Council ! This forbidding feature of the transaction has 
one advantage — it proves beyond a doubt the very low start- 
point of St Andrews fishermen in the beginning of this century, 
and is valuable on that account. It was also at this same time 
that the rascally throwing away of the Town's patrimony — the 
mussels in the river Eden — by a pretended " compromise" was 
made, at the suggestion of a Bailie Meldrum, in the beginning 
of the same year, 1805, which shows the world how well-meant 
gifts have been turned from their original channels, and the 
public robbed by designing officials and their self-interested 
so-^Mlled representatives. Queen Mary had actually to pass an 
Act of Parliament previously, restoring large grants of land and 
other property which had been frittered away from this clean- 
plucked old city, as the Act said, "through the fraud and 
negligence of the offidaries" This man Meldrum had the 
impertinence and duplicity to say that " although the Town 
could prove immemorial possession to oHl the mussels, 
both on this side of the river and on the north side, and 
although the value of them on the south side was not equal to 
one-fourth of that on the north, yet it was for the interest of 
the Town to give away the mussels on the north side and accept 
the compromise!" and throw away the public's property to 
landed proprietors, who had neither right nor title to it 1 while 
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the city has Boyal charters, ratified in Parliament as late lul 
1620, by King James VI., giving the whole of this valuable 
property in the Eden " as far as the sea ebbs and flows ;" again 
confirmed by his son Charles as late as 1641. It is one of those 
scandals of administration which must yet crop up like a ghost^ 
and, in a national point of view, tell against all landed propria- 
tors, who, in Britain at least, have acquired the property 
of others — spoiling simple industry and a trusting public 
•—especially in St Andrews, the oldest seat of learnings 
and once the richest by far in Scotland — latterly accele^ 
ated by a Trinity of the Graces — certainly not Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, but three generations of scribes — ^till 
now, with the exception of one or two stone and dung depots, 
the old and rich metropolitan capital of Scotland has scarcely 
one foot of land she possessed of her free '* inalienable^' gifte^ 
80 amply bestowed on her by both Archbishops and Kings-— 
given, too, as their parchment charters say, by the " Grace of 
God !" But, if given by the " Grace of God," they have been 
ironically taken away from the old ecclesiastical capital by the 
diS'Grace of the Devil 1 aided by the ford — not fair — play of 
some of her late Magisterial officials; for, in munici^^ and 
educational matters, as when the rival families of the Hills and 
Cooks held such undue sway in her University as impelled 
young probationary divines to select such texts as '* I to the 
HUls will lift mine eyes, from whence doth come mine aid," 
when preaching in the old College Kirk where Principal Hill 
sat up in the '*Loft," before it was gutted out, it has 
always been the curse of the old Tradeless City to have 
groaned under overweening influence — ^from Cardinal Bethune 
and Archbishop (not to say Principal) Sharpe, downwards to 
its conmion Clerks ! and uncommon Conmiittees ! But, the 
spoiling of the original seat and city of Saint Andrew, and the 
robbery of the bed — if not of the garden — of Eden, will requirej 
not only a chapter, but a book by itself — ^with a wooden erection 
costing £400, filled with that disease-absorbent, savfdttst—caReA 
a "Fever Hospital" — stuck up (in May 1882) on^the last 
remnant of her public common, within eight yards of salmon 
nets hung up to dry, with fishing boats on the one side, the 
sadly sighing sea and thundering breakers on the other, engraved 
on its title-page ! 
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A tiAATT atUJDCn AT THE GROWTH OF THE FISHINQ IN 8T ANDREWS* 

** When Adam delved^ aad Ere SDaHf 
Who waa then the gentleman ? 

The lapid increase of the fishing population in St Andrews 
10^ more or less, jast the history of a&nost every fishing station 
in Scotland, including Buckhaven, which started from one or 
^o Danes — men and women (for both then fished in the Korth) 
•^-^ho were driven ashore up the Forth in an open boat, from 
D^nmarki about the year 1700, and received a small portion o£ 
froiUid from the Earl of Wemyss to build their huts at the 
^aoe they landed. The general increase of the Scottislt 
JTiaheries-^-at least on the East Coast'— has been marvellous* 
Art the beginning of this century, and for several years after 
iBOif the three or four little yawls in the City (including tko 
Shetlander)) and their gear^ would not be worth a £50 not^ 
The mussels for bait were gathered free, by some members of 
their families, on either side of the river Eden, in creels, and 
^afaied home on thedr backs. Ifow, this year, 1882, there anf 
no fewer than twenty-four large, deep-sea going boatsH^many oi 
them new, like smacks, carvel built, and over 50 feet keel— ^ 
amofl^ the best in Scotland^ each boat, with her lines anct 
Ifear, costing over £300, representing at least £7200 ; and, as 
•ach boat will have albout 70 herring nets besides, at £4 eack^ 
ihsre is another £7000^-^howing an increase from £50 to over 
£14,000 — ^besides about a dozen half-decked boats, larger than 
the original wee yawk, and another dozen of small yawls or 
Skiffo, engaged in the crab and hand-line fishing — altogether, 
l^bottt 200 hardy and enterprising men, as against a score in. 
1803 ; while the clear profit to the City off one side of the 
Sden lor mussds, after paying all expenses, is about £506 
yearly^ besides another £200 for mussel shells and ofSd eollected 
aanuaily^ and added to the revenue of the City, which compares 
IsYoiiirably with the sole revenue of £5 a year paid by the 
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Boyal and Ancient Golf Club, for golfing on the' links, between 
the Club House and Swilcan Bum, in shape of rent for pasture 
—which £5 yearly is the miserable remnant of a Royal gift, 
including the links of St Andrews, and the links of Pilmuir 
to the west, at Eden, with the Salt Grass and l^orth Haugh, of 
nearly 1000 acres — not to speak of the great number of acres of 
solum and mussel scalp lying on the north side of the Eden 
itself, once the old seaport of the City — proved by the long table 
of customs and anchorage dues recorded in the Town Council 
Minutes as late as the 16th century. So, we find, while the 
revenue from the sea has increased so much, that from the soil 
has decreased — ^indeed, been devoured altogether by the cupidity 
of her own officials, and land-hunger of neighbouring proprietors! 
— a fine fact for the moralising antiquarian, who may love to 
walk and ponder upon the remnant Links of this attractive — 
though somewhat idle centre of golf, and waning seat of 
learning ! But, if the century began in storm and gloom, with 
the disinterested self-sacrifice of young Honey, in saving the 
crew of the "Janet," on the 6th of January 1800, the 5th of 
January this year, 1882, was ushered in with a very 
different object; for, before me lies a whole column, cut 
from the " St Andrews Citizen," headed by large type, 
^'Social meeting, and presentation of Barometers to the St 
Andrews Fishermen," which records, that " on the evening of 
Monday, the 5uh of January, the fishermen belonging to the 
port, with their wives, families, and friends, numbering between 
400 and 500, were entertained by an ex- Bailie of the City in the 
East-end Public School, and liberally supplied with tea, &c." — 
several Town Councillors, and no fewer than three clergymen, 
of different denominations — ^the Free, Episcopalian, and College 
Churches — ^besides the Coast Missionary, and a whole galaxy 
of beauty and fashion being there, the ex-Bailie being 
supported in the chair by Mrs Lees, daughter of the late Sir 
Hugh Lyon Playfair, Provost of St Andrews. It is needless 
here to praise the excellent speeches of the clergymen, the 
chairman, and others, nor record how well the ladies sang and 
gentlemen recited ; suffice it to say, that all went '^ happy as 
a marriage bell" — ^the company parting at eleven o'clock, 
singing " Auld Langsyne." Such magic lies in the lowered fran- 
chise. But, no doubt many of the older fishermen and women 
would think it a "gey change" frae the "days o* auld lang- 
syne," when they were driven from the bed of their chartered 
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river, imprisoned in Cnpar, and taken to the Court of Session, 
for taking the mussels belonging to the citizens on the north as 
well as south side of the Eden ; their very numbers limited, 
hampered, and restricted by Eules, Regulations, and Police Bye- 
Laws, in every conceivable system of petty tyranny, for fear 
they should increase, to dirty the streets of this gloriously idle^ 
golfing centre, and dearly-dear educational preserve ! — ^fined for 
putting mussel shells on them, or even setting down a basket or 
creel, or sitting on a stool or chair on the streets of this wonder- 
ful Tradeless Town, nor even allowed to carry home their 
mussels on their backs from Eden, for fear their bare legs would 
corrupt the morals of the clean and virtuous golfers ! But all 
has been in vain to restrict a class of industry so inevitably 
fitted to thrive in St Andrews, with its excellent Bay and 
proximity to the great fishing ground — ^the North Sea — ^free 
harbour, unlimited and legally reserved supply of mussels, from 
at least one side of its gifted river. But their wonderful 
attraction, as political " Stock-in-Trade," has been greatly en- 
hanced by the facility of railway traffic, which has opened up a 
lucrative market far and near — Whelped to burst their fetters, and 
let their voice be heard at the polling booth. How different 
from the prices at the close of last century, when the students 
in the old seat of learning, bursars and others, all boarded 
together, and slept within the walls of the University ; when the 
board for seven months in the year only cost £12, and only £9 in 
1774 — ^a dozen (then 16) of haddocks for 2^d. to 3d., what are now 
worth more than as many shillings ; rabbits, 3d. a piece ; fowls, 
5d. each ; and eggs only 2d. a dozen. How different, also, from 
the time when James III. tried, by force of Act of Parliament, 
to rouse the people to prosecute fishing, compelling "certain 
lords, spiritual and temporal, and burghs, to make ships, barges, 
and boats, with nets and other pertinents ; that the same should 
be made in each burgh, in number according to the substance 
of each burgh, and the least of them to be 70 tons, and that all 
idle men be compelled by the Sheriffs in the county to go on 
board the same." King George II. also in his day tried to 
induce the people, by large bounties, to prosecute this then 
unappreciated source of national wealth, by allowing first 30/ 
per ton to every buss or vessel of 70 tons and upwwds, which 
was raised to 50/ per ton, to be paid to all who were entitled 
to it at the place of rendezvous. But, as everything prospers 
best naturally, more fished for the bounties than the herrings— 
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they certainly predented their veesels, but m iU-equipped, thai 
they took the first chance to retire with their bounties; With 
the same object after 1745, the Highlanders were compelled by 
law to lay aside their kilts and to get breeches, which they did 
not always wear, but used the kilt at home, and when they went 
to the coast, carried their breeks swung on a stick OTet theit 
shoulder. But all this is past, and the whole nation now ia 
aHve to the immense value and importance of the fisheries as » 
national source of wealth, proved by the great ** International 
Fisheries Exhibition," held in Edinburgh this year, 1882, wheid 
such a splendid collection of the models of boats, by sail and 
steam, and fishing gear of every kind, for utilising the eternal 
bounty of God, was seen, as to be an honour to the ingenuity of 
man, and one of the grandest marks of human progress and 
international goodwill in the world in the 19th century. And 
regarding the past and present history of fishing, at least in Bi 
Andrews, I think I see the taU gaunt forms of one or two of 
those mussel-gatherers, who made the carrying in of bait froia 
Eden, at 4d a basket, for the use of fishermen, their chief meaatf 
of livelihood, about 1840. The big bony form of Mary LyaU^ 
with her sow-backed " mutch," and irritable temper, roused id 
frenzy when the boys cried '^ sea boar 1" '* sea boar T and thd 
tall gaimt figure of poor, harmless, " daft Willie Gourlay," whoj 
80 far as red hair and unshaven beard was concerned, would 
have made an excellent efl&gy of Rob Roy. Poor Willie ! who| 
besides bringing the mussels from Eden, where he gathered thetfl. 
free on both sides, used to trudge all the country round carrying 
fish — ^himself the only cadger's aiver, and his creel the only cart Ot 
railway truck. He was the subject of the following sketch, which 
helps to preserve the link between the past and present genera^ 
tions in St Andrews. Willie was a great snuffet, a fair 
drinker, who used to speak to and consult his snuff-box on aU 
occasions as his good genii. 

Baith men and baxms, and e*en the dogs, kent we^l 
Daft Willie Oourlay, wi' hia haddock creel ; 
Bsurefit he trudged a' the khitm roun^ 
And gaed ilk week as far as Oapar Toonir 

In Willie's jacket were mair holes than twa, 
And through his breeks he could his skin weel dftW *, 
Upon his back had seldom sark been seeti, 
And rarely onhis iMe had ramr been. 
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Wi' fiah-fin-eUppers he hia chin did aheu!^^ 
" Juist ance a month" — an* this no clean nor baM ; 
Beneath his nostrils were twa tufts o' hair 
Untouched for ages->they stood sentry there 

To kep the snuff->f or Willie liked a snufi^ 
And sometimes, too, a nip o' harder stuff ! 
But this was naething — he could guide it weel, 
And ne'er, like wiser folk, got in a creel. 

like Madam Puck, in pepper-box of old. 
In Willie's snuffbox livea a Fay, l*m told ; 
Trae his deep pouch he drew the honoured mull, 
And, before snnffin', speired the le^erit's wnll? 

** Will I tak* it ? — ^juist ance, twice, thrice !*' said he, 
" Yes, Willie, snuff 1 snuff ! snuff ! — ^juist ane, twa, three P* 
He tak*8 three snuffs, syne grins frae ear to ear. 
And thanks the Fay, then steeks the lid wi' care. 

In ither ways the snuff-box helped his head, 
And aft did Willie seek its tenant's aid ; 
Ae day, frae Cupar, on his comin' hame, 
He by the roadside stretched his wearied frames 

Juist whaur some carefu' labourer had hid his shooii, 
Till, in a neighbouring field, his wark was d<»ie. 
Puir Willie spied them, an' his feet were sair, 
For shoon he wore na' — cause he'd nane to wear I 

In sic a case, then, he was sairly tried, 

But to his snuffbox he for help applied ; 

Agreed to tak' the Fairy's sage advice — 

He turned it owre and owre — " juist ance, twice, thrice." 

Syne glowrin' round, to see that nane were neaf , 

** Will I tak' them 7" he whispers in its ear ; 

" Na, na, ye dauma i ye maun let them be !'' 

'* Weel, weel ! then gie's a snuff—- juist ane, twa, three." 

He lifts the shoon, and a' their side sunreys — 

" Guid shoon 1 strong shoon 1 they've seen nae mony days ;'' 

Again frae ragged pouch he draws his box. 

And ance, twice, thrice, upon the lid he knocks. 

" I'll try them on," says Willie, '* if you let me, 
I'm thinkia', by their looks, they'll near-han' At me ;" 
Meanwhile, a fit he tried to squeeze within. 
But nigger-like, his heel was uur behin'* 

" Ka, na, well let them be ! we'll no do wrang ! 
Juist ane, twa, three — ^we'll tak* three snuffs an' ga&g ;" 
So saying, Willie backed his toom fish creel, 
And posted hameward, mutterin' '* heel, heel^ heel 1" 
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What micht hae liapx>ened, we kenna, had they fitted, 
Bat; sic like deeds puir Willie ne'er committed ; 
In truth, he was an honest, harmless man, 
Or tried to be sae, though he barefit ran. 

An' wha does mair ? some ca'd him simple loon, 
An' jeering, said the shoon were worth a croon ; 
Alas ! alas ! the world itsel' may aft 
Be taught o' honour by the humble daft ! 

On puir Willie's tombstone, if he had one, might be written, 
" Here lies the remains of a hard-working, hard-snufl&ng, fair- 
drinking, simple-minded, honest man" — a far truer one thsoi such 
fulsome falsehood as that so ironically chiselled, in mockery, on 
the marble monument of Archbishop Sharpe. Many curious 
anecdotes are told of this singularly harmless, industrious man. 
He would trudge all the way to Scotscraig and St Fort, with his 
well-known complement of fish for his regular customers — a 
distance of upwards of fourteen miles — ^then round by Cupar, home 
by Denbrae, within a couple of miles of St Andrews, after 
having carried them above twenty. One day he took a parcel 
to his appreciating customer, Mrs Stewart, of St Fort, to be 
delivered personally. " Thank you, William," she said. But 
Willie at once quietly said, " Na, na, mem, it's no thanks ; it's 
tippence to Willie and a dram to William," both of which, of 
course, he got, for his rigid honesty and punctuality were highly 
appreciated. On one occasion he went into the shop of canny, 
but wealthy, Mr Alex. Smith, then a small grocer, where 
Albert Buildings now stand, and asked for his penny wheep or 
dram — ^f or a glass of good whisky could then be got for a penny, 
three in the gill at threepence. Mr Smith had failed to fill it 
up to the brim, " Na, na !" says Willie ; " fill it up Mr Smith, 
fill it up ! or I'll no pay't" — then took a good sip to make sure 
he would get as much as he was short of before putting down his 
penny. On another occasion, he w^as in the shop of a draper 
called Philp, at the south-west comer of CoUege Street. Mr 
Philp began upbraiding him for spending his money on snuff 
and whisky, until Willie lost aU patience, saying, " Gie wa ! gie 
wa'. wi' ye ! you're juist like auld hungert hangit, drooned at Leith" 
— alluding to an almost unknown suicide committed at Leith by a 
member of Mr Philp's family — a readiness of retort which cut 
so deep and unexpected, as he walked noiselessly out of the 
shop barefit, that the anxious-minded, troubled draper never 
forgot. 
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At this time, 1840, there were only six or seven yawls, ahout 
28 feet keel ; and, up till Major Playfair was elected ProYOst, 
in 1842, the fishermen got their supply of bait free, from both 
sides of the Eden; then began that policy, which resulted 
practically in the loss of the north-side mussels, so far as gone. 
The fishing boats in Scotland generally, having increased in size 
and numbers, those in St Andrews also increased to nine or ten, 
35 feet keels — these continued till about 1853, when such boats 
as the well-named " Onward" appeared, introducing another stage 
of 40 feet keels, about a dozen ; then, in 1864, these were 
superseded by 45 feet's, fifteen in number. Then followed 
still larger and better boats, about 50 feet keel, built on the new 
or carvel build — ^the planking flush, like a smack, not overlapping 
as in clinker build. The first came in 1876, bearing the 
appropriate name of the '' City" of St Andrews, soon followed 
by others — as one laudable feature in fishing populations 
generally is the now unbribed spirit of emulation amongst 
Scottish fisherman — ''not to be behind their neighbours" in 
boats or gear. The next, but not yet the last great advancement 
in size and outfit, were those of last year, 1881, when three of 
the largest boats, I may say in Scotland then, were added, 
bearing the characteristic names of the '' Sea King," " Our 
<2ueen," and the ''Fisher Lassie," built at St Monance and 
CeUardyke — the last one being a notable proof of that spirit of 
omidation alluded to. Her predecessor, " Our Queen," came 
in June ; the " Fisher Lassie" in July, having been only three 
weeks in building, from the laying of her keel to her sailing 
into St Andrews Harbour, before helping to reap the herring 
harvest last autumn ; she is 53 feet long from stem to stempost, 
and 17 feet beam. The order was given on the 15 th June j 
the keel came from Dundee on the 16th, and she sailed into the 
harbour on Sabbath forenoon, the 10th of July 1881. This 
" Fisher Lassie" had many admirers of her clean heel and fine 
rounded outlines, on that bonnie summer Sabbath day — ^for 
boats and ships, like girls, have beauties of their own. Her 
fine lines, rapidity of build, and sudden appearance, in the 
Bishop's free gift in the old seat of learning, made her the 
" observed of all observers" at the harbour, as much as the saw- 
dust built, disease-absorbing abomination t — called a "Fever 
Hospital" — ^is shunned and scowled at on the bonnie East BentSi 
which so illegally .disfigures the last remnant of the Archbishop's 
gift on the Public's Common — so close to a muddy tidal 
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harbour, where bad smells — ^the origin of Typhoid and Typhus 
feyers — would then meet, dance, and kiss together; or, as 
Othello says, *^ like the bawdy wind that kisses all it meets.** 
At the first glance, this sea-going daughter of Eve seemed to hard 
been turned perfectly complete from the hands, if not from the 
side, of man ; her deep cut gilt name on her bows, her numbeF, 
her black painted sides and red bilges, all seemed to be, like a 
new pin, finished; but, on looking closer, one of the large 
4gureB was seen to be only lined off with chalk— Hme or two 
spars lying on deck with the bark on, the spare rudder half 
made, and other signs, told that boats, like girls, needed time 
to mature ; and, when the tide receded, the expression of Bailie 
JNTicol Jarvie, ** He (or she) that meddles wi' pitch is sure to be 
defiled/' seemed to have been the care to the last of this 
particular *' Fisher Lassie,'' for her bottom was seen to be in a 
state of nature, quite innocent of tar — ^Archangel or coal. 
But, on Monday morning, the anxious activity of three carpentem 
told they had duties to do before night ; one was busy with that 
brown barked spar for the bowsprit, another at the spare rudder, 
and the third at the jurymast. By evening all was completed, 
save the tar on the bottom — figures painted, bowsprit with jib-^ 
sheath fitted, masts set, bed and bedding, herring nets and 
crockery, biscuits and crew — everything on board and finished^ 
except the tar underneath ; but as the black shawl, as it were» 
of her top sides, and red petticoat of her bilges, hid this unseen 
but vital part of her construction, she was allowed to speed on 
her first voyage without that contamination, which could not be 
put on untn lying on the beach. Before twelve p.m., aocom« 
paoied by the warm greeting of true, buxom, breathing fisher 
lassies and young men, with some of the parents of her crew, 
all running out the pier — ^then standing on the pier head, gave 
her a ringing cheer and flutter of handkerchiefs, as she sped out 
the harbour, past the beacon, with a flowing sheet and a fair 
spanking breeze, bound for Peterhead, where she soon arrived, 
after a quick passage, to help to reap the silver, finny harvest. 
Her predecessor, ^^ Our Queen," also deserves a hasty sketch, aa 
she is the first '^fore and aft," or smack-rigged fishing boat 
belonging to the City, only one month older than the ** Fisher 
Lassie." The following extract from the press shows that her 
builder was proud of his work : — 

"New Fishing Vessel— Important Improvements. — ^The laigest 
fishing boat yet biult to the order of a Fifeshire fisherman. She is baiU 
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the lilies of the model which gained the Norwich Silver Medal ; is 53 
leet 19 length, 17 feet beam, and 30 tons measurement. Her cabin is 
designed Sxr the comfort of the crew, who, instead of cooking and 
deeping in the same dingy cockpit, are as snugly berthed as in an Ocean 
liner. The stowage of gear and cargo is no less ingenious and complete ; 
bat the most salient feature of * Our Queen' is her rig — ' fore and aft'^^ 
«o long advocated by the friends of fishermen. The insuperable 
difficulty of unshipping the mast when at the ' drift' has been met ; 
the mast is a third fighter than a boat with a lug sail and jib. The 
sails will be worked with great saving of toil and (Suiger-— a flying top- 
nil can now be set, to take full advantage of light win(&. The dangeroqa 
ffirstem of 'taoking,' as with the luff sail, is obviated, and we aU know 
toat the beat fishermen have periiuied while ' dipping* the sails ; so, 
whatever advantage ' the lug' may have over the ' fore and aft' in lying 
^oser to the wina (which is questioned), is much more than counter- 
balanced by the ease, handiness, and economy of the new rig. Another 
feature in ' Our Que^i* is her saf eiy rail or bulwark, knee-deep, built 
pyer tJie gunwale, giving the deck a feeling of security. She is a 
superior specimen ofher dass, both as regards material and workman- 
ship, and IS only one of several orders to our ' coast' builders, from St 
AitireswB. Her owners, with characteristio energy, are to join in those 
braoohes of the fishery which have done so much of late to develop the 
fWlth of the Scottish Sea." 

This is a great advance on the three wee open yawls, whoae 
crews had often to stuff clay into the leaks in the mornings, 
after baling to keep the water out, in the beginning of the 
century. But Steam, Time, and Progress, in the* hands of 
Almighty God, may, in another eighty years, make as much 
advancement on ** Our Queen," as she has made on the little 
open yawls. Should these varied sketches be then read, they 
may be interesting, as proving the progress that Civilisation, 
Humanity, and Truth, and true Religious Thought have made 
In the world, and a good object be discerned in their seemingly 
disjointed variety. To show the great extent of haddock lines 
now used, each of the large boats have six to seven lines of 605 
fathoms, in winter, and from twelve to fourteen in summer ; 
thus the St Andrews fishermen will now cast from 150 to 200 
miles of lines each day they go to sea — yet a drop in the bucket 
to aU the linea oast round the Scottish Coast. A book on the 
subject in the Fishery Exhibition, held in Edinburgh, April 
1882, says, ^Eaeh man generally has fourteen strings of 
liaddock lines, 140 yards long, with 115 hooks on each string ; 
thus, a boat's crew of seven men have 13,720 yards-^nearly 
eight miles, with 11,270 hooks ; the gart, or great lines for cod, 
ling, &c., have fitteen strings, 140 yards, with 120 large hooks 
on each sking } seven men have lines, 14,700 yards long, over 
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8^ miles, with 2100 hooks for each man." Well may our St 
^drews Dominie Sampsons exclaim, " Prodigious !" When at 
sea, the City boats will land each day on the old quay, at least 
£100 worth of fish, drawn from the Korth Sea or Bay, whose 
fields need no human seeding, tilling, or manuring. The annual 
yield landed by these, even yet comparatively few boats, will be 
little short of £20,000, drawn from the silvery, scaly mine of 
ocean, by patient, hardy Industry, besides giving their quota to 
the national wealth of the herring harvest. In these days of 
speedy ocean transit, which utilizes the world-wide bounty of 
God— in foreign grain and cattle competition— the limited fields 
of Britain lose in comparison with the vast area of larger Con- 
tinents ; but our ocean covered fields are neither so circumscribed, 
nor so Hable to suffer by the world's competition. The British 
^Fisheries can more than hold their own, for our rough but 
hardy fishermen seem to thrive best on their island home — 
especially on the northern half of Britain. Yet their great 
success and rapid increase lately, round all the rocky shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland, have been more marked, nationally, 
than even St Andrews has, locally, since 1830. The next step 
the fishing may take in our shallow harbour and extensive Bay 
may be, ^ther steam fishing boats, or a powerful steam tug to 
take the boats to and from the distant fishing ground, sixty 
miles or more beyond the Bell Eock, or cured on board, for 
often, in light or adverse winds, the fish are nearly lost by delay 
in landing. The piers also require to be extended to low 
water — possibly bending southward for a smoother, deeper 
entrance, and safety — and the Bum Stools blown up, if not by 
the Scottish Fishery Board, by the fishermen themselves, aided 
by the City, and dues for the special purpose — a consummation 
which, besides being a commercial benefit, would be a boon to 
humanity, as a haven to run to for shelter by many an embayed, 
storm-tossed vessel — making the loss of life and shipwreck in 
St Andrews Bay of much rarer occurrence than in time past. 
Allusion has been made to restrictions blindly put on this im- 
portant branch of national life and trade by the administrators 
of the City. These have been worse than the general public 
could suppose possible in a seat of learning — done, too, on the 
same principle as the burning of Kesby, Crow, Hamilton, 
Gourlay, Forrest, Wishart, and MiU — in the name of God, and 
for the pretended "good of the City," as mouthed by hep 
official Judases ! To prove this, when that traitor to the City, 
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^Bailie Meldrum, doing the dirty work of her Provost, Lord 
Kellie, handed over the mussels on the north side of Eden to 
people who had no right to them, in January 1805, they knew 
what they were ahout, and possihly got their reward, for, three 
months after, in April 23rd, 1805, the remnant half, the south 
side, was advertised to be let, but " reserving fvll right for the 
JUhermen to take bait free f and this reservation was always 
made in all transactions regarding the south side of the river. 
The fishermen went promiscuously to both sides until the 26th 
of September 1843, when Provost Playfair, or play-false, openly 
said in the Town Council that he " had tried to prevail on the 
fishermen to come to a reasonable arrangement, which would 
insure to them a continuation of the privilege they had enjoyed 
of getting mussels free of cost, if they would only desist from 
ike immemorial practice of taking them promiscuously themr 
-selves;'' the deep design being to stop the fishermen from 
vindicating their right to the whole mussels in the river— after 
the Council had done their best or worst to throw the north 
side away, so that prescription and uninterrupted possession 
might legally complete (as he thought) the diabolical surrender 
-of this valuable portion of the patrimony of the City, for the 
poor purpose of making it a model preserve of hectic cleanliness, 
at the expense of honour, justice, progress, and public right ! 
A fortnight after, on the 9th of October 1843, he also publicly 
reported that " increasing efforts had been made to come to a 
distinct arrangement with the fishermen on fair and equitable 
terms, to insure to them an ample supply of bait, if they wouM 
Mop the noxious practice of employing young women gathering 
the mussels by the hand, which had been proved from experi- 
ence to be an unnecessary waste of time, as well as destructive 
to the mental and moral improvement of the fishing classes of St 
Andrews ; and, if they did so, the Council ujould allow them bait 
Jree / as the Council wished to act with all lenity and liberality 
to them, and avoid any restriction of the privileges they had been 
cuxusiomed to enjoy, which might obstruct them in the profitable 
exercise of their calling." It was also " agreed that if the 
fishermen chose, they should have a coble and gear of their own, 
and take the mussels for themselves; or, the Town Council 
offered to supply them with bait at such sum per cart-load as 
might be found sufficient to defray the expense of a coble, gear, 
labour, and cartage — the cart-load being calculated at 6s., or 
4d. per basket (there being 18 baskets in a load) laid down at 
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tJieir door, being only half of the lowest price the mussels^ 
would bring in the market." In furtherance of this '' fair and 
equitable" arrangement, Provost Playf air — or foul — induced the- 
fishermen to sign a document, in his own house, agreeing to 
desist from taking mussels from Eden on the faith, as he said,, 
that ^' so long as grass grew and w:ater ran they were to get bait 
at 4d. per basket, or at the bare expenses, as '^ the Toirni did 
not want one farthing of profit off the fbliermen" Then Kules 
and Eegulations were drawn up by the Town-Clerk, pretending^ 
to carry out this "fair and equitable agreement." But their 
chief design was to limit the number and prevent the increase of 
this hardy and industrious class — a class not only rapidly 
becoming one of the best sinews of progress in the city, but of 
national importance, as if to prove that Nature cannot be 
crushed by Human device. History would hardly credit that, 
at the very time Provost Playfair was getting the fishermen to 
stop going to the Eden, North and South, for bait, and to sign a 
docimient carrying out this pretended " fair and equitable" plot, 
the Town Council was asking legal opinion of the Lord Advo- 
cate to see how they could oust them entirely out of their 
birthright and " immemorial practice of taking mussels for 
thsmselves" and the community lose their right to the north 
side ; for a memorial was prepared by the Town-Clerk and sent 
to Edinburgh, along with the following queries, which proves 
it : — " I. Whether or not the fishermen of St Andrews, in the 
whole circumstances of the case, have acquired by prescription 
a right to take mussels for bait in the same way as hitherto T 
Just fancy this — asking if the citizens had ^^ acquired right by 
prescription, a right to take mussels as hitherto?' from either 
north or south of their own chartered gift ! " II. Supposing 
that the fishermen of 1800 had the right to take mussels ioi baity 
and still entitled to that privilege, will their heirs, following 
the same calling, as well as those fishermen who have siuce 
located in St Andrews, be entitled to the same privilege ?*^ 
What a shameful question! — while golfers and others were 
almost exclusively using the Links, part of the same gift, free — 
to debar the only class who use tma mussels and community 
from a greater extent of solum on the north of Eden in their 
own chartered estuary — once the old public seaport of the City t 
" III. Supposing the fishers entitled to take bait as formeriy, 
would the Town be entitled to compel them to expose their fUh 
at the market-place T What an idea ! in this age of universal 
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^ ptogtess and approaching free trade amongst aU the natioafts 
under Heaven ! "IV. The Town, having xnnfoTndj reserved 
right, under the articles of roup, to exact a consideration for 
bait (what consideration ?) would they still be entitled to make 
the exaction r Just fancy these queries for the opinion of 
counsel, written in. the very same minute which says that the 
Town Council was anxious to treat with the fishermen qn "fa/ir 
and editable terms, so as to insure an ample supply of bait free^ 
as well as look after their " menfM and moral improvem&td^^ if 
they would vrdy stop the " noxious practice of young women 
gathering the mussels themselves." What rank hypocrisy is 
- here ! Had they said it was more to get their rights out of 
■ their possession than caring one straw for their mental or moral 
welfare it would have been a feather from the wing of Truth I 
for, if it is " mentally and morally" wrong to gather mvss^ 
for baity it is " mentally and morally" wrong to sheil them or 
bait lines wiih them, or for the men to catch fish at all ! and if so, 
where would the loaves and fishes have been got for the 
multitude in the wilderness ? or the Son of God have got hia 
*^ broiled fish" after the Eesurrection ? And to show the 
** mental" and " moral" care — the " moral and religious pur- 
pose"-— of the queer old city of St Andrews, named after the 
Apostle Andrew, the fisherman Saint, the same minute, like a 
8crip-Judas, says : — " The Council was disposed to act with all 
lenity and liberality to the fishermen, and avoid any restrictions 
of the privileges they enjoyed which might obstruct them in the 
jirofltaMe exercise of their calling'' at the very time these queries 
were sent to the Lord Advocate asking his opinion how best 
not only to " restrict their privileges" and " immemorial prao- 
tice" but get their rights out of their hands altogether / Such 
duplicity looks more like the double dealing of a Eomance than 
pl&in literal historical Truth ; to take the wind out of the sails 
of a class of such importance to the nation, merely to make the 
plucked old city an exclusive preserve for a few individuals, 
and the roostmg-place of moulted fowls. The same hardly 
credible minute of duplicity says : — " While it is highly 
expedient for the success and improvement of the fishing popu- 
lation itself that any privileges conceded to them should not be 
shared with strangers who choose to settle in the town, it has 
been determined that any continuance of the privilege shaU 
rest- on Hl^ fundamental principle of preventing any increase of 
their «Mm6«rd /—especially as the number has increased so 
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much as to render the profits arising from their occupation 
barely sufl&cient for their subsistence." What "mental and 
moral" care ! not to say " religious" anxiety and hypocrisy ! in 
this age of International Fishery development, when every 
town and fishing station on the coast is increasing its harbour 
accommodation, and making every preparation to take advantage 
of the inexhaustible bounty of God, so benevolently spread 
broadcast over the fields of ocean, appealing to Fishery Boards and 
Government for aid to still further develop this peculiarly 
important branch of national life, and earnestly occupying the 
attention of Parliament itself ! After showing such a spirit of 
restriction, can the world wonder if the old ecclesiastical capital 
of Scotland, and her first seat of learning, is about to lose her 
University and educational supremacy, and sink down into the 
lees of a mere exclusve golfing preserve and " private, private" 
Educational Asylum ? for not taking advantage of her facilities 
for progress so lavishly bestowed upon her by Nature on every 
side, from the west end of her old seaport up as far as the 
Guardbridge, down to the bar of the extensive and lovely 
estuary of Eden, eastward to Fifeness, embracing one of the 
finest bays in the world-the wrecks of which I am recording! 
— ^nestling between two of the largest firths and rivers in 
Britain — with her no less lovely landward scenery and richness 
of soil, for which Fife is so famous, skirting the coast — yet all 
nullified since her ancient grandeur fell, and petty worms were 
allowed to wriggle and feed on her dead carcase— (after what is 
called the Eeformation, hastened by a one-sided union of two 
kingdoms, which has resulted in the noblest and best losing its 
name altogether) — ^by leeches who, after gorging themselves like 
■dogs in the manger, would not allow others to touch it, actually 
m£^ing rules to keep down her traffic, restrict her numbers, and 
keep people from coming near her or sharing in her spoU, unless 
to those of a kindred spirit, to whom they threw away her 
patrimony — Haughs, Links, and Kiver — ^fighting at law to keep 
her own citizens from their own property on one side of an 
estuary, while they handed over the other and richer half — 
worth about XI 000 a year, or £30,000 — ^for nothing at all, 
which, as Meldrum said, was equal " to four times the value of 
the south side," pretending, too, it was for the fishermen's own 
benefit, " as their number had increased so much as to render the 
jprofits of their occupation hardy sufficient for their sutmdencd* 
if any occupation or trade will increase and flourish unless 
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it paid, the best proof of a tralQ&c paying is its increase! 
Such false '^ morality and religion/' based on duplicity, is a 
scandal, not only to St Andrews, but to Scotland and the 
World ! nor can the healthy increase of one part of the human 
family be against the rest, unless there is something rotten in 
the State. The sun shines on all alike, the tide eternally ebbs 
and flows heedless of who looks on, so honest traffic in Nature's 
produce is designed by God Himself, the Infinite Spirit of Life 
and Truth, to increase and flourish in suitable localities in 
everything and everywhere, according to eternal order and a 
just design. The Cloven Hoof writes : — " Further, as an evil 
has grown out of the increase of the fishermen, which is fast 
ten^g to the destruction of the Town's revenue, viz., the 
loading of carts from other tovms with the fish from the hoatSy 
and setting the fish taken by the bait belonging to the City." 
"Wonderful City ! This looks so like parody that few strangers 
could believe that such monstrous ideas of restriction is actually 
part of the history of St Andrews ! — to say that "loading carts" 
with such an important article of food and productive element 
of our National wealth as fish, ** to be sold in other Towns," 
was to be " destructive of the Town's revenue," is worthy of 
record, if for no other purpose than to brand the memories of 
those who did it, and show that no apology is needed for this 
long chapter on the growth of our fishing population, which 
would rather require an instructive book by itself ; for, besides 
this St Andrews-kind of iniquity — of her fishermen daring to 
** sell their fish to other towns," the minute says : — " Without 
first exposing the fish for sale to the inhabitants, who must rest 
satisfied with what remains unsold, and at any price the fishers 
think proper to demand." So, here the cat leaps out of the bag ! 
— ^instead of not paying^ the fishermen were getting too much 
profit off their fish ; and, instead of being " destructive of the 
Town's revenue," it was only destructive to the scant purse of 
these Municipal Jesuits themselves ! who went on to say, 
" keepiQg in view to preserve the scalps as a source of revenue 
to the commimity, it was necessary, for the preservation of such 
a valuable part of the common good, that distinct rules should 
be settled on and adhered to." What hypocrisy ! for, since so 
very " valuable," why did they throw away the best half — 
" worth four times the value of the south side" — for nothing, to 
people who had no right nor title to it ? yet pretend to be so 
anxious about the community, by makmg "distinct rules" 
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against one part of their oim citizens f unless merely to restrict ; 
the ^HnereoBf^^ of such a dirty, worthless class, so actively: 
engaged in prosecuting the Scottish Fisheries — one of the best 
fathers in the Nation's wing — a class who woidd dare to lay> 
down a mussel shell, or bait a line, on the streets of such a quiet, 
sleepy, golf -preserve, and mesmerised seat of learning, as the 
once flourishing ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland! But why 
should she not now throw off her mesmeric sleep, and try to 
keep her ancient University, by showing an observing Gk>vemr 
ment sovne signs of active vitality, one way or another, by taking; 
advantage of her rich, natural position for trade, yachtiikg, 
bathing, or as an important fishing station, with a good harbour ? 
— merely to suit the designs of a few, self-interested wirepullers, 
who have made her more like a mere necropolis than a city ol . 
the living 1 In answer, I may say with Hamlet, to the fussy,, 
meddling, old Danish chancdlor — '^ St Andrews," like 
PoUonius, ^' will be as youi^ as Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen^, 
or Dundee, when, like a crab, she crawls backward to the time- 
when from three to six hundred sail frequented her port of - 
Eden, and landed their goods at the long wooden jettied hat**, 
hour, to fill the stalls of her extensive fifteen days Senzie Fairy- 
held in the now prioiy garden— whose leaning roofs weret 
stuck against the south side of the very Metropolitan Cathedral; 
itself T But petty self-interest would then be powerless in sucb. 
a state of busy life, as it guUs the public by saying that ^' Ttade 
would spoil the old City as an attraction for study and summer 
visitors." But is that home of summer visitors and queen ol 
bathing places, Scarborough, with her 300 bedroomed Hotel--* 
one of the largest in the world — and her underground half- 
mile-long Aquarium — also one of the finest in existence — spoiled 
because she built last year a large pier and harbour to encourage 
the increase of her 700 fishing smacks and boats ? Not a bit 
of it. Neither would St Andrews be spoilt by a better harbour^ 
and a still greater increase of her fishing population down about 
St Nicholas. Was Adam less prosperous in his garden, or 
Jacob, with his flocks and herds because they increased, and 
woman, in the shape of Eve and Eachel, helped to weed, prune^ 
tend, or water them 1 Neither was fishing less " morally because 
women helped to gather bait in the river of Eden and bait lines 
even on the clean streets of St Andrews. Nor is fishing less 
conducive to " mtrntaV* advancement because old fishermen aia 
said to have written the Gospel, or that their numbers have ".iiif 
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-creased" in the world, for, truly, " When Adam delved and Eve 

span," we well may ask, "who was then the gentleman?" Neither " 

is Scotland less prosperous nor Britain less " great" because her 

shiores are studded with fishing stations and her seas with 

filling boats ! In pursuance of its evil policy, in October 1843, 

the Town Council said that unless the fishermen did as it 

wanted, " the Council would be compelled to make mch laws in 

^any future measure as would defend its property and regulate 

the supply of bait" (but, of course, not including the north side), 

which plot against the true interests of the public culminated 

ii 1868, when the City, simultaneously with the north side 

proprietors, dragged the fishermen to the Court of Session, and 

between them confirmed still further the robbery of the north 

side of Eden. In these rules of 1843, Rule I. was, " That the 

fishermen should have a coble and gear of their own" (mark 

this, after Playfair had got them to sign a document not to go 

to either side of Eden in vindication of their "immemorial 

right"), " and appoint certain men of their own number, whose 

•duty was, by rotation, to gather mussels for the general use 

fi;om suck scalps only, and in such manner as pointed out by the 

Superint&ndenl^^ (of course, nx)t to include the north side), " and 

that all promiscuous intrusion on the scalps by young men and 

women should be prohibited." " Rule II. If preferred, the 

Town Council offer to supply them with bait for a sum merely 

to pay expenses^ — 6s. per cart-load of eighteen baskets, or 4d. 

per basket — for their regular supply — this being only one-half 

-of the lowest price in the market." How this " regular supply 

at 4d. per basket, driven to their door," was kept, can be 

found from the Town Council minutes. Six times 4d. per 

basket, to which they were at one time raised, was not keeping 

^tb with those who had the " immemorial practice and 

privilege of taking bait free for themselves I" The fishermen 

first tried the coble and gear, but were so hampered and 

restricted to take mussels only from " certain places,*^ while the 

Town and the north side proprietors were selling them broadcast 

to strangers, that they had to give it up, and tried the other 

pretended alternative to get their bait at " 4d. per basket, laid 

-down at their door" — ^the Council's own offer — ^neither did this 

price suit the design of the Town Council, who soon not only 

raised the price to 6d., then 9d., but sold all the 

mussel^ to strangers, and had to get inferior ones from 

ihe Tay to give their ^^ regular supply^ like the juggling 
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witches in Macbeth, pretending to keep " their word of promise- 
to the ear, but breaking it to the hope," for the mussels given 
were too small — ^unfit for bait — ^all which resulted in breaking 
solemn pledges, making law-suits, iU-will, and assisting the north 
side proprietors to keep what belongs to the community of St 
Andrews, or, as the Januses themselves called it, the " valuable 
part of the Common Good," taken not only from the poor 
fishermen, but the poorer and blinder geese, the general public^ 
who were deceived by the self-interested wirepullers, or agents 
who were working against them in the interest of neighbouring 
proprietors. After the Council had secretly got the opinion of 
the Lord-Advocate with money paid from the mussels — ^while 
pretending to act in a " fair and equitable spirit," like burglars 
feeling their way in the dark — and, after having broken all 
faith, a report was drawn up as follows : — " Resolved that, a& 
all negotiations with the fishermen have been fruitless, it was 
now indispensably necessary that the Council, as proprietors of 
the scalps " — (say both sides) — " shall, in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights^ frame a Code of Regulations for the preserva- 
lonand management of the mussel scalps." They should 
have included the north side in their " undoubted 
right;" by not doing so was what the fishermen justly 
complained of, and, on behalf of the whole citizens, 
contended for the city's right to the whole mussels 
in Eden, as given by Royal Charter and by Act of Parliament. 
Another set of rules, styled " A Framed Code of Rules," of 
date 9th October, 1843, was " enacted and published for the 
guidance of all concerned" — (they should have said for the 
north side most) — " that, while the Council grants the con- 
tinuance of the privilege of free bait for the present to the 
fishermen, they do so under the express declaration that it does 
not acknowledge any right that fishermen residing in St 
Andrews — (they don't condescend to call them citizens) — ^have 
to take bait from the Eden without payment, or to supply them- 
selves, as they have hitherto done, by women and men going to* 
the Eden and gathering mussels by the hand." This is an im- 
portant fact, that up to the close of 1843 the fishing population,,. 
as representing the citizens, were in the " immemorial- 
practice" — ^in virtue of their chartered right — of taking mussels 
anywhere in the Eden, which was so far confirmed by the last 
leg al decision in the Court of Session in 1868, by the Judges 
de ciding that " the fishermen of St Andrews had a peculiar- 
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and preferable claim to the mussels in the River Eden" — ^when 
contending for this "valuable part of the common good," — for the 
general welfare of the City, and up till 1843 in their "immemorial 
possession !" — doing for the City what her pretended admini- 
strators should have done. This wonderful code continues 
— " The strict law is, they have no right nor any privileges what- 
ever in the scalps other than the Town Council, as admini- 
strators, may grant them." How does this agree with the written 
declaration and agreement " insuring to them a contimiation of 
their privileges and immemorial practice of getting bait free of 
eostV and how is an illegal so-called compromise, in 1805, 
with people who neither have nor had any title to the mussels 
in Eden allowed to stand, when solemn contracts entered into 
"with their own citizens, who have a ^^ peculiar and preferable 
claim," are dishonestly set aside? The code, or scrip of 
duplicity, ironically continues — " The Town Council has no wish 
to exercise their right, as now defined by the opinion of the 
lx)rd Advocate, to the full extent, unless compelled to do so. 
The Council will, therefore, to avoid all pretence for dissatisfac- 
tion, permit the fishermen— during its pleasure— to enjoy a 
supply of free bait, under the following restrictions and regula- 
tions, which are to be strictly enforced J* Wonderful lenity ta 
their own citizens ! while allowing two wealthy landed 
proprietors, worth at least £200,000, to keep, for nothing, 
** four times the value of the whole south side !" as said by on& 
of the City's betrayers — to make unworkable restrictions and 
i^ulations for their own citizens, merely to make them lose 
their patrimonial right. "Begulation I. No person shall 
have liberty to gather mussels from the scalps, at the Eden, 
for bait without a vrritten order from the Factor of the 
City" — ^what mockery, when it did not apply to the north 
side ! " II. Such of the fishermen as shall register their n^amea^ 
shall, during the pleasure of the Town Council, have the benefit 
of taking miisselB for bait, but any registered fisherman who 
shall take a larger supply than required for his own use, and 
sells them to fishermen not registered, shall forfeit his right to 
free bait, and all other privileges of a registered fisherman— 
(whatever that may mean) — ^provided they provide themselves 
with a coble and gear, and gather mussels by the hand only — 
from the coble.'' (How could they gather mussels from a coble, 
by the hand only, without dredging ? it cannot crawl over the 
mud like a municipal sycophant.) "When the weather 
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prevents them gathering mussels from a coble, any registered 
fishermen, but not exceeding twenty-four in numbei'y upon getting ' 
permission in writing from the City Factor, shall be allowed to 
^0 on foot upon the standing scalps and gather mussels by the \ 
hand" (but not on the north side). " III. But, whether the 
mussels are gaihered from a coble or on foot, they shall only be 
taken from siuA places as the Superintendent shall point ot*^— 
which places are restricted to the standing scalps" — (on the 
south side) — " and the bed of the river " — ^where no person could 
possibly " gather them from a coble by the hand." What witch- 
like sophistry, to pretend to allow an industrious class of men to 
gather bait free, yet so restricted as made it literally impossible 
for them to do it — ^forced either to attempt an impossibility, or 
lose their " patrimonial privilege and immemorial practice !" — 
Macbeth had an easier task ! Yet, this is not romance, but 
downright God's truth connected with the history of the fishing 
population in the queer, bonnie, but illrused old city of St' 
Andrews, in the present century ; a place where public works, 
trade, and mills of aU kinds have been carefully excluded, to ' 
the tottering loss of her University, which cannot live in a Necro- 
polis, or near a place which has a wooden Fever Hospital, 
jUled vnth sawdust, stuck up on the last remnant of the public 
common, of the oldest, healthiest— once the richest, now the 
poorest— seat of learning in Scotland But, to continue Rule 
lil. of this wonderful " enacted code :" — " The fishermen shall 
on no account interfere with the new or artificial scalps without 
paying for such bait at the same rate as paid by any other 
purchasers" (Wonderful privilege, to "pay the same as, 
others;" strange "privilege of getting bait free of costP^, 
astounduig return for the written agreement that " the fuU 
rights of the fishermen to take bait j^ee was reserved, if they; 
would only desist from the immemxmal practice of taking it 
promiscuously themselves " — ^miraculous liberality, and religious- 
care of the " mental and moral" (not to say religious) condition 
of the fishing population !) Rule III. goes on to tell humanity 
that "Every person following the occupation of fisherman.' 
presently residing in St Andrews, who wishes to avail himseli^ 
of the above priviliges " — (that is, trying the impossibility oft 
*5 gathering mussels from a coble,)" without wheels, off mussel; 
Bcalps, and from the most barren parts " pointed out by the 
Superintendent," or the option of "paying the saw^ rate as an^j 
other purchasers " — off the only places where mussels could be'; 
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^, if they) — "shall, before the end of October, 1843, register. 
his name and age in the Town Clerk's Office " — (their particular 
fnend) — " and shall annually renew such registration on the Ist 
d. Octr. each year — no fee exacted for such registration!*' 
Marvellous consideration and liberality to a hardy and 
industrioQS class of men, so much exposed in all weathers, 
bringing to land, for the welfare of all, the untold wealth of 
the ocean,, and one of the most important iadustries of Great 
B^tain. "Eule IV. Any vacancy" — (in these wonderful^ 
** twenty-four fishermen, called the city fishermen") — " by death ^ 
oi otherwise, to be supplied by the Magistrates and Council^ 
from the most deserving of the other men." What philanthropy ! . 
^* V. After the end of October 1843 the registration shall be 
dosed, and no person entitled to take bait from Eden on the 
same terms as the registered fishermen " — (unless the people on- 
the north side, who had no righty but who could sweep away 
the half of the estuary for nothing). " VI. When any of the 
leistered fishermen die or become superannuated, anyone of their 
family, if of good character " — (mark that !) — " shall have a 
preference, and have his name registered in room of the person 
dying or disabled." (A stretch of benevolence and "goodwill. 
to man" unparalleled in the history of the human race !) 
^* Vn. But, if any fishermau residing in St Andrews" — (and 
not in Leuchars or elsewhere) — " presume to take bait from the 
!Eden, without registration, such person sTiall he prosecuted.** 
(There now ! If poor fishermen dared to reside in St Andrews j 
^* to be prosectded^' for *^ presuming " to take a " single mussel' 
&om Eden," notwithstanding their "immemorial practice, 
privilege, and rights, reserved and insured to them," while" 
wealthy people not " residing in St Andrews " covld take and 
dispose of thousands of pounds worth unchallenged is a fact for 
all, when the rights of grasping landed proprietors come to be 
investigated into by the people of " Great Britain and Ireland.") 
*' VIII. The fishermen shall not have it in their power to send 
women to Eden as their substitutes." " IX. If any registered, 
fisherman infringe upon any of these regulations, besides 
prosecidion they shall forfeit the privilege attached to registra-. 
tion." (Wonderful privilege! certainly not the privilege of 
taking hail free according to ^Hmmemorial practice,** which was 
to be " insured to tJiem** in their " fair and equitable agreement," 
— ^their ^^ mental and moral** obligation — ^their Christian and 
>el%ious care of acting to the fishermen " with all lenity and 
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liberdliti/* — " if they would only stop the noxious practice of 
taking mussels promiscuously 6ee (over Eden) themselves V*^ 
Just fancy all this — ^a reward might safely be offered for a 
parallel to such conduct and such duplicity in public men). The 
X. and last Commandment (copying Moses) was : — " The 
Council shall have power to abrogate or alter these regulations, 
or to add thereto, for the further regulation of the quardity of 
mussels to be taken by the fishermen, or the price which the 
Council think proper to put thereon, or for the regulation of a 
public fish market, or any other purposes deemed advisoMe,** 
Wonderful equity, liberality, and ^^fair " dealing ! astonish- 
ing "morality" and "mental" honesty, to inveigle simple 
and illiterate people, fighting for the citizens, to give up 
their " immemorial practice " and undoubted " right of taking 
halt promisciumsly Jree** from their chartered river — signing what 
they deemed a binding agreement for a "certain" tempting 
price, and then turn round and say they " reserved power to 
abrogate or alter " everything they said and signed, " raise the 
price, make unworkable regulations, or prosecute and throw the 
fishing population into prison (which they did) if they reminded 
them of broken faith !" The St Andrews Decalogue finishes 
with this threat: — "Lastly, if it be found that any of the 
registered fishermen shall enter into an agreement to deprive 
the town of the regular take of their fish, by selling them ta 
cadgers and others at a distance, such proceeding shall be 
deemed an infringemervt of the rules, and a sufficient ground (of 
course) for depriving them of the privileges of registered fisher- 
men. All which was moved, seconded, and unanimously agreed 
to, and the Clerk directed to furnish a full copy of the regula- 
tions to the fishers, with an excerpt from this minute for their 
guidance," (but not sent to the north side proprietors). After 
this, don't say that truth or St Andrews has been much benefited 
by Playing fair or by the grace of God ! One month after, on 
November 10th, 1843, the mockery of agreement between the 
Town Council and fishermen was signed, whereby the Council 
" bound itself to supply the fishermen with bait at 6s. per cart- 
load, or 4d. per basket," as follows: — "Between Hugh Lyon 
Playfair, Provost; Willm. Smith, Eobt. Patullo, Eichd. 
Berrie, James Eadie, Esqs., Bailies; Patk. Mudie, Esq., 
Treasurer ; J. Morris, Dean of Guild ; Patk. Wallace, Esq. ; 
Bryant Broughton, Esq. ; A. K. Lindsay, Esq. ; Messrs Eobt. 
Duncan, W. Stobie, J. Kennedy, David Craig, Col. Playfair ; 
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Messrs J. Eeid, John Mcintosh, Robt. Pringley Alexr. 
Xirk, J. Keddie, George Scott, James Gonnel, Alexr. 
Anchterlonie, Thos. Motion, Jn, Watson, David Bruce, 
Alexr. Smith, and Captn. J. Wemyss of Wemyss Hall, 
CoimciUors, as representing the whole community of St Andrews, 
on the one part ; and W. Melville, Thos. Brown, John 
Brown, James Watson, Mathew Wilson, Thos. Goodfellow, 
«en. ; Alexr. DuflF, Thos. Goodfellow, jun. ; James Brown, sen.; 
Thos. Brown, jun. ; Henry Duff, D. Duff, J. Brown, A. Dergie, 
L. Bums, WiUm. Brown, Andrew Brown, W. Wilson, W. 
Oourlay, W. Hutchison, John Chisholm, Alexr. Philp, Thos. 
Melville, A. Manson, Thos. Black, R. Philp, R. Cunningham, 
J. lieves, J. Spence, T. Cunningham, A. Cunningham, W. 
Lyall, A. Cunningham, sen. ; W. Chisholm, Thos. Gourlay, A. 
Harley, W. Thomson, Peter Thomson, Alexr. Black, D. 
Hutchison, A. Kirk, J. Wood, sen. ; D. Gardner, W. Fenton, 
G. Lorimer, James Davidson, P. Philp, James Gourlay, John 
Waters, sen. ; J. Waters, jun. ; W. Hutchison, sen. ; R. 
Hutcluson, sen. ; R. Hutchison, James Burnett, John Wood, jun. ; 
Peter Waters, and G. Lyall" (57, many still aUve) "on the other 
part — ^the Council binding themselves to furnish the fishermen 
with bait at a ceiiuin price, merely to cover the toiorCs expense of 
gathering and carting, in lieu of their privilege of taking bait 
freej and carried home by the registered fishermen — which has 
been agreed on by the Town Council. The following articles of 
agreement are hereby fixed upon as the contract. The first 
parties bind and oblige themselves and tlieir successors in office^ 
as representing the said City, and the second parties severally 
bind and oblige themselves for their respective interests to 
adhere to, viz. :" — " I. The said Town Council agree to furnish 
the second parties contracting with mussels for bait, from the 
mussel scalps at the River Eden, at the rate of 6s. per cart-load 
of 18 herring baskets, or at 4d, per basket — being the sum 
<*alculated to defray expenses, wear and tear of coble and gear, 
labour and cartage — (no profit being wanted) — aU to be provided 
by the Town oundl for a due supply of bait — any dispute as to 
-quantity to be determined by the Provost and Magistrates for 
the time being." "II. The mussels to be delivered on pro- 
ducing a written order to the Superintendent signed by 
the Factor — the price to be paid before the order is granted." 
** in. The mussels not to be used for any other purpose than 
bait." " lY. Any parties contravening these shall forfeit the 
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benefit of this agreement for free bait, and their names struck 
oflF the register." "V. These regulations shall continue in full 
force, in dl respects, so far as they are qualified by this arrange- 
ment, in witness thereof " — (then f oUow the testing clause, and 
the signatures of all the Councillors, and the whole 57 fishermen, 
and witnesses — a far more formal and binding contract than tii» 
totally illegal one with the north side people in 1805, which 
threw away the entire half of an estuary for nothing — the <Hie= 
beins^ thrust aside, the other allowed to stand. One turns away 
with disgust from sach barefaced robbery of public right, and 
mockeries of contract never meant to be kept, unless what gave 
to people without a title, the patrimony of the old City of St 
Andrews. Another minute, a month later, 16th December^ 
1843, proves that the fishermen were adhering to the contract, 
by selling their two cobles to the town : — " The Provost laid 
before the Council applications from the fishermen craving them 
to take the cobles which they used in Eden previous to the late- 
agreemevit off their hands at a moderate rate— one for 16s., the 
other 20s. The Council agree, under the circumstances, to tako 
the cobles and pay the prices." This minute, along with the 
signatures of the whole 67 fishermen, proves tiiey were willing' 
to abide by the contract, expecting the Council to do the same. 
Vain trust ! From 4d. they were raised to 6d., then 9d., then Is.^ 
till they raised up to 2s., including cartage, what they solemnly 
bound themselves to give for 4d., "if they would only desist 
from the noxious practice of tdhing bait themselves,^^ while 
allowing strangers to take the half of the river for nothing. 
Such a flagrant breach of honour and faith in a public body,, 
pretending to represent a community, is most instructive to the 
people of Scotland, as showing how valuable public rights and 
gifts have been shunted past them. Not content with selling^ 
the North Haugh and Links-feu for some dear, dear (very 
dear !) street pavement, &c., all the good mussels on the south 
side of Eden were sold to strangers for doubtful civic purposes. 
Had it been to make a carriage drive on the top of the Cliff at 
the Scores — ^facing the Bay — ^preserving to the City as fine a sea 
view as in Scotland,^-extended the piers, or utilised the Madras 
College, we would have missed the Haugh less; but to give 
away acres for some yards of pavement, and knighted for the 
removal of old relics 1 Still pretending to keep their word of 
promise to the ear, they bought inferior mussels, dredged from 
the Tay, so small that half were unfit for bait — the writer ha& 
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seen heaps of these lying on the North Street, thrown away, 
totally unfit to be used. The imperative result was, the fisher- 

' men were forced to return to their old ** immemorial practice '*^ 
of going to Eden, both sides — the gifted patrimony of the city, 

"which these poor people were trying to preserve. That this is 
true, — reason and common sense prove, for, had they got bait 
from the Eden according to their contract, — they coidd not have 
got it for less — consequently, had no reason to break it, neither 
did they until forced in self-defence. It is no reason to say 
that 4d. was too cheap— the contract was none of their seeking, 
it was thrust upon them, and had they been backed up by the 
Town Council, instead of a joint lawsuit against them, the 
north side of Eden would have been — as it ought, and as I trust 
yet will be — ^the acknowledged patrimony of the city of St 
Andrews, worth about JBIOOO a year ! The next move of the 
civic chess-player was a minute, " 9th Sept., 1845," when 
Provost Playfair got a Committee " to inquire into the state of 
the scalps, and the power which the Magistrates and Council 
possess regarding them, and the rights which the inhabitants of 
St Andrews, or any othet* persona^ may claim to have — ^the 
Provost, Convener." But, instead of vindicaiing the rights of 
the city against the claims of " other persons,^* Playfair merely 
confirmed the " claims of other persons,^ as the following report, 
" October 8th, 1846," shows :— " The Provost stated that a dis- 
pute had arisen between Mr Berrie, taxman of the mussel 
scalps on the north side of Eden, and the Town, as to a scalp 
further down the river than the tovm!s fishings, situated in the 
centre of the stream ; that a Committee, having inspected the 
scalp, agreed to recommend that it should in the meantims be 
equally divided?* How could there be " a scalp further down 
the river than the town's fishings T when by Eoyal Charter, 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, the town has the whole " in 
length and breadth as far as the sea ebbs and flows ;" and if the 
channel ot a navigable river and estuary, once its own seaport, 
does not belong to them, it can belong to no " other person "^ 
unless Her Majesty the Queen, and, through her, the people. 
But, dividing a scalp " further down the river," and handing 
over about £200 worth of mussels to "persons" who had 
neither right nor title to it, confirming them in their illegal 
possession, at the same time prosecuting part of their own 
citizens as trespassers on their own patrimony, was not 
^ vindicating the town's rights" but proving themselves to be 
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the greater thieves and trespassers on the public rights of the 
city! Two months later, December 4th, same year, 1846, 
Playfair said in Council — "It was in vain to expect that 
any arrangement with the fishermen will prevent the depreda- 
tions on the town's property," therefore it was " resolved — 
L That the Law taJice its coarse so far as it authorises 
the Council to punish those persons who trespass on the 
mussels." (Of course not the north side ^^ persons") "IL 
The Council having observed with regret — [very great !] — that 
the fishermen have broken the agreement as to supplying them 
with bait at 6s. per cart-load — 4d. a basket — declare the agree- 
ment at an end" (Is this not shameful ?) " III. The Council, 
having every desire to deal with fairness and justice with the 
fishermen, many of whom are respectable men " — (is not even 
Satan said to have quoted Scripture ?) — " unanimously resolve 
that on no account shall any person or persons be allowed to 
trespass on the scalps " — (unless the north side "persons ") — 
** taking mussels for bait, under pain of i7nprisonment. Those 
who want bait shall get an order for not less than half a cart- 
load and shall pay the hire at their ovm eocpense, and send it to 
Eden. The Superintendent will supply mussels of the same 
quality (?) as sold to other people, the price being at the very 
low price of 4d per basket." — (Mark the mean duplicity of pre- 
tending to keep their word yet get rid of the hire, at least 
another 2d on the basket.) — " In consenting to this very liberal 
arrangement, it is clearly understood that if they be ever found 
wasting, or selling, or othertoise disposing of them for bait, the 
privilege will be withdrawn, and the price raised to the same 
amount as paid by other parties on the coast or elsewhere." A 
more shameful design to restrict an important local industry 
and disgraceful breach of contract were never perpetrated by a 
public body, pretending to be the administrators of the old 
ecclesiastical capital and first seat of learning in Scotland ! 
JS'o wonder that her University is pruning its wings 
preparatory to fleeing away ! and no wonder its old educational 
supremacy, although aided by Dr Bell's endowment of £60,000, 
— sunk in its two public burgh schools — ^his Madras College, — ^has 
dwindled down to a hectic "private, private" seminary of 
exclusion, to which even its own trustees do not send their children I 
And no wonder the Haughs, Links, and north side of a rich 
estuary have gone for toy improvements and smoother roads to 
kirks — even up a Baker's Lane. The clean streets and smooth 
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pavement have been dearly bought by the loss of links, 
Haughs, half an estuary, a dying University, and stunted growth 
of trade 1 Another minute, 27th February 1847, teUs that — 
** A letter was read from Alexr. Duff, fisherman, requesting the 
Council to alter their regulations as to their supply of bait — 
^dedined to consider the application until the process before the 
Sheriff against certain parties connected toith tJie fishermen (in 
prison) shall be brought to an end." Very curt for a modest 
appeal ! and not the way Mr Berrie was used when he asked 
«nd got the half of a whole scalp not belonging to him^ worth at 
least £200, who had not the two-hundredth part of the right 
1» it that the poor fisherman Duff had ! Another minute, 
March 17th, 1847, tells that — "In absence of the Provost, 
Bailie Lindsay said the action for breach of interdict before the 
Sheriff, by the Council — ^with the concurrence (of course) of the 
Procurator Fiscal for the County, against May Chisholm or 
Hutchison and others. The Council grant special mandate to 
carry on the action, and have the respondents imprisoned if 
jpossible/ for the wanton trespass upon the City's mussel 
scalps ;" so, five young girls were imprisoned some days in 
Cupar for trying to vindicate their patrimonial right and 
^^ im/niernorial practice^^ of taking mussels in the river Eden, 
and to preserve the north side specially for the City ! There 
liave been no less than five separate interdicts against their own 
citizens : on 20th August, 4th and 11th November 1845 ; 28th 
November 1846 ; and 22nd June 1847. But not one against 
the wholesale trespassers on the north side, nor in the channel 
of Eden ! A minute of May 8th, 1847, says : — " Notwithstand- 
ing the measures taken to deter the fishers from trespassing on 
the scalps? (in virtue of their " immemorial practice*') " num- 
bers of men and women trespass daHy ; the Council authorise 
legal proceedings by the City Clerk against all who may have 
been or may hereafter be found trespassing on the scalps" 
(which was no doubt willingly done) ; then on 16th August, 
«ame year, " The Provost laid before the Council an Act passed 
last session, by which taking mussels from scalps by parties 
who had no right to them" (so applicable to the north side and 
channel of the port) " is declared theft, and punishable. The 
meeting agreed to explain the Act to ^ome of the fishermen, 
and what will ensue from a violation of it, and to tell their 
neighbours" (to frighten them by Fair means or foul). October 
15th, same year, 1847, tells that "Two of the fishers had been 

G 
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summarily apprehended by the police and imprisoned (for simpljr 
.frying to preserve the mussels in Eden for the city, according tO' 
their ** immemorial practice^') ; but that the trial and convicHon 
would be more expeumve than if the rights of the Council were 
declared by the Court of Session." (They had no legal pow^ 
to imprison no^ treat as trespassers any of the citizens fqr 
.going to the scalps, any more than for walking on the Links^y 
^'' That the Council would succeed in establishing a complete 
'right to the scalps there was very 'little doubt, as they had botji 
ta Crown charter and their title, fortified by prescription." (They 
^certainly had a '* Grown charter, ^^ but -to say it was " fortified 
by prescription" was false, when their whole design seemed to be 
to rob the fishermen not only of their "prescriptive" right, but^ 
-their admitted " immemorial practice of taking bait from aU parta 
of Eden — ^free !" while allowing two wealthy landed proprietoif» 
without a title to take the half of their " Crown-chartered 
estuary" is a scandal to civilization and pretended civic admim- 
^tration ! One of them. Colonel Long, who died last year, left 
£250,000, while poor fishermen and a poor city were oppressed 
for using their own.) " The Provost moved, in order to save 
expense and delay, that an Action of Declarator be raised ia 
the Court of Session, which was authorised to be done by the 
Clerk." Ag*^> ^^ 22nd September 1852, he said — " As most 
of the fishing boats belonging to the port bad been engaged b^ 
curers and others for the winter, the fish would be sent away, 
;and Uie inhabitants would either not be supplied, or at exorbi- 
'tant prices, it was resolved to draw up a memorial for opinicHi 
. of counsel to force the fishermen to offer their fish for sale i^h 
;the toum before sending them away, as they got bait from the 
Town's scalps free of charge 1" Power was given to get the 
-jOpinion. Just fancy, say 30 large boa^s landing about £100 wortjh 
cpf. fish each time they came in, forced to send up all their fish lie 
<ihe "jnai^et-place" of sickly, consumptive St Andrews befoxe 
sending them away by rail or otherwise — to stink by delay. Y6|t 
(this is ^0 romance, but literal truth, as these minutes provej 
.Again, on " 13th Qqtober 18^5^ — As the large sum of £404 7^. 
}had been got from the mvLsisel scalps, ^ter meeting all expense 
rbut the Superintendent's sala,ry, the Council record a speciaf 
vote -of thanks ifO Provoj^t Playfair'' (for breaking his written 
^le4ge ti^t ''no profit w^ ^ajated, if the fishers would on^ 
.8t<pp their n<)^ous practice of talking bait themselves !" and fof 
/Jlowing 9tx9|Bg^;$( to ,^§p tl^ jnorth side !) Then follows f^ 
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p<^U[MJdlptis flimiifte, pretoidixig tke businesB was urgent, for the 
CoijBcil to send in an offer for what was advertised, and mus^ 
^ve been known before. " 17th July 1857, — The Provoait 
stated he had observed that the mussel scalps on the north side 
^ the Ed^oi, hdaagi^g to Sdr OotUts Lindsay and General 
Long (?) are advertised to let on lease. He thought it might he 
of importance to the Town "to get a lease. He suggested that 
a Committee be appointed" (oh ! these Committees !) 'Ho con* 
eider the propriety of making an offer for the scalps" (already 
their own) '' and remit to the Magistrates and Mussel Com- 
suttee to consider the £9i^edieney of offering/ and as offers mua^ 
i>e lodged hy torTnorrow — ^at lateetf full power was conferred 
ppon the seeded Committee to acquire a lease of the scalps on 
the nor*h side of the river, by immediate offer of such amount 
as they think safe for the Town !" The idea of two Committees 
having time to meet ip a single d^y, with power to deal with a 
platter of such vital importance to the community, when its 
Town Council was abeady met, speaks volumes for itself 1 
^^en follows an equally strange minute of Idth August, a 
Bio^th later-T-^' The Clerk stated the 'Magistrates and Mussd 
Scalps Coiw^ttee hcud made an ofer of j£355 yearly rent for « 
ten years' lease of the scalps on tke north side of the river Eden^ 
j>u.t the j»r0pm^prs (?),had received a eonsiderably higher offer (1) 
^md the TowiCs (^er had not hem ace^ited /" These are most 
fingiilar mjnutes^ for^ in the printed condescendence in the 
tCourt of Session action of Sir Coutts Lindsay and Colonel Long 
figainst the fishermen in lS67j Mr Geoi^e Colville's lease is set 
^wn as beginning from '* ^Whjktsmnday 1857, at the yearly re93it 
gt £415, for teuryears" — two mofpths before this ^' Town's offer P 
Js apt this despicable, for administrators of the public to offe^r 
^ pay 4355 for a lease of th^ public's own chartered patri- 
mony T and agU the more so and|SUf{»«Qi<w, iivhen we find these 
pwo y^¥y minutf^ tuj^wg up in the' Couft of Session along with 
And ^y tibe Cjlty^Clerk, who\8W<pe<4h^t the city of 6t Andrews 
|ai4 ^ 4M|cl^^ :^he north E(ide ^ JS>leQ, these b^ing the y^voai 
^Tt-apd l^iji^elf ^a witnessr^r^ot onjiy t9g£^in^ the fis^esmen, hurt 
^^ t^ in|<e];est jof the C^y, in tib^ aby^^^lPully j lawsuitsin 
^&4T7-^f]9^^S deatljLj on :?Jst Jfiiinaiy 18^1, having, made 
^4ji|Q|]^pceML#Le jtywuw^f 9Bcy ^gaj^t tfeeiaorewe of the 
4»bi^.P?»>¥tettoH; ;f ^, '«n AjS 9M 'l9^,'We i8nd his-succesr 
Hf^^ j*]jpiv^.JPtffl^ sl^^g tthat ^'ify Mffl, thftS^pecijntendwt 
^ 1/^ SmkA «9P^ %^ i^'^s^ g^aUfitOfSdllmussds.to 
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strangers, owing to the demand for bait by the St Andrews 
fishermen ; since April last they had got 7236 baskets of 
mussels, or 402 cart loads, at 4d. per basket, £120 12s. (not 
including cartage the fishermen paid, which, in the original 
contract, was to have been paid by the Town — pretending that 
this " very low price was in lieu of going to Eden themsdvea^^ 
and for their " mental and moral welfare,*' but which cessation 
hi their " immemorial practice^* practically threw away the north 
side). The report states — " K sold to strangers at last year's 
price. Is. 3d. per basket, the sum would have been £452 5s. ; 
or at present price. Is. 6d., £542 14s., about the average yearly 
revenue of our scalps, not including the scalp we divide in the 
middle of the stream." (What had this got to do with a 
solemn contract T) The report goes on mournfully to say " how 
much the fishermen have increased to need so many mussels. 
In 1845 their number was only 56, and little increase till 1854 ; 
they only required 194 cartloads that year. But since April 
6th, 1861, up to the 30th March 1862 they have got 402 cart- 
loads ! — an increase of 208 cartloads in one year ! the number 
of fishermen in 1861 being 80, and the increase of tackle a 
fourth more — ^that is, the 56 men baited 168 strings of line, 
while the 80 men baited no less than 320 strings, equal to 
another 52 men — the quantity being more than double required 
in 1846, when the Council agreed to supply them at J^d, per 
basket /" — (what a result of the vain attempt to restrict their 
number to " 24 registered fishermen, to be called the City 
fiakermen /" — save the mark ! — in spite, too, of throwing away 
the north side, worth £1000 a-year to the City) — " which puts 
it out of their power to sell mussels to strangers, and as the 
price has more than doubled since 1846 — being then 8d., now 
Is. 6d. — the Committee recommend that the price be raised to 
^d. to the Town's fishermen" (not including cartage) " and to 
see the fishermen on the subject." At a meeting same year, on 
June 7th, 1862, " The Provost stated they had met the fisher- 
men in the Fishers' Schoolroom. They were unwilling to pay 
9d. The Committee, therefore, recommend the Council to 
Testrict the price to 7d. from July 1st." Another meeting was 
held July 24th, same year : " The Scalps Committee stated the 
fishermen were not inclined to pay 7d., and, being desirous to 
avoid a dispute, agreed that a further meeting with the fisher- 
men take place." The residt was that " the whole of them 
were willing to pay 6d. per baskiet" (besides cartage, at least 
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2d. more, making the price 8d. instead of 4d., laid down at 
their door,. as agreed in 1843). " The Committee recommended 
the Council to accept 6d., to avoid a dispute, till the 10th of 
September, when they shall have returned from the herring 
fishing, and until the pecuniary results of that rate be known^ 
as regards the annual revenue from the scalps. In recommending 
this, the Committee are as far as possible from advising the 
Council to compromise or abandon any of their legal Hghts to 
the mussd scalps in any manner of ways." (The idea of such 
words to their own citizens! — participators in the chartered 
gift, yet " compromise and abandon their legal rights " to the 
entire half of the estuary to strangers who had neither right 
nor title to it.) Then crawls on a Council minute of 6th 
February 1867 — (the year before the joint lawsuit the fisher- 
men had to maintaia, single-handed, against the pretended 
proprietors — without a title to the north side — and against the 
true, yet false administrators of the " whole mussel scalps in 
the River Eden as far as the sea ebbs and flows," after they had 
been goaded on to try and get bait where they could find it — 
the contract being broken by the Council selling nearly all the 
mussels to strangers). Thus, "The meeting took into con- 
sideration the present state of the scalps " (as weU it might), 
** and learning from the report of the Provost that the supply 
will soon be insufficient for the demands of the fishermen," 
(after they had sold them ; ironical duplicity !) " the meeting 
was of opinion that steps must be taken to put the matter on a 
more permanent footing, or the mussels will become a source of 
expense instead of income to the town — as any attempts to 
laise the price to the fishermen, or allowing the beds to be des- 
troyed" (say throttm a:wayy like the north side), " will lead to 
very unpleasant discussion with the fishermen themselves. The 
meeting, therefore, instructed Mr Grace, the Town Clerk, to 
prepare a memorial for the opinion of counsel." Then, a month 
after, on 5th March 1867—" The Clerk laid before the Council 
the memorial regarding the town's rights to the mussels" (of 
course not to the north side), " also the opinion of the late 
Lord-Advocate, Mr Patton, which were read." Next, on June 
11th, same year, the Convener of the Scalps Committee, Mr 
Baimsfather — an old, and, in this case, very useful lawyer — gave 
in a report that " Two of their number had visited the scalps" 
(wonderful !), " and found they were visited by large parties of 
the wives and children, who gather them for bait" (what else 
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could they do t they conld not stsnre, and tried to serape sift 
many mnssels as keep them going — aocording to th&ii '^m#- 
fnemorial pradtce " — after the north side of their own paitriilioiiy 
waa thrown away, and the south side sold to strangers). " Thert 
WOTe nineteen individuals thus employed when' they went. The 
men in charge said they could not induce them to give up the 
practice. Besides the women and children, there was a man^ 
Wallace, who is in the habit of raking the channel from a cobl^ 
and sells them to the fishermen at a low priee"-^a heinous ssH 
for anyone to do what tiiey solemnly contracted to do them^ 
selves). "The day previous to their visii he had sold 158fc 
worth. The Committee are constrained to report that the 
Council must either permit the destruction of the scalps, foi 
a time at least, or take legal steps to put an end to this plundei^ 
ing, and try to vindicate their right to the eauhaxoe majnagemefd 
erf the beds.*' (The very iMng the fishermen wished- them to doj 
and " vindicate their right" to the north side. This so-called 
" plundering " was caused by the Council breaking their cotf- 
tisct, as to price, selling to strangers, and bringing infenolr 
mussels from Taiy, alter th^y had harried the Eden thein^ 
selves — and, worst of all, encouraging aliens to keep the half 
6f the riter without a chaorter. The report goes on)-^^*Te 
form a connect judgment as to the propriety of taking legal 
dteps, attention is called to the various legal opinions got &om 
time to time" — (since Playfair, in 1842, craftily got the fishei^- 
men to stop their " immemorial practice " of taking bait free 
from all parts of Eden, in virtue of their chartered gift)'^» 
**The first, in 1842, by a memorial laid before Mr Duncan 
McNeill, now Lord-Ordinary. The next, before Mr John 
Marshall, now Lord Curriehill, in 1846. The last, before Mfc 
Fatten this year, 1867, which narrates the course of miana^ 
ment of the scalps, and arrEmgements with the fishermen to this 
date." — (Aware of iheir own duplicity)-^" Every plea on behalf 
of the fishermen^ in the acMon of Declarator, has been pi:l> 
minently brought before Couasd. In fiEwety a copy of tJveii^ 
defences accompanied the m&rmriai t So timt the worst featom 
has been given due weight to. An opinion was got from Mb 
Fatten, now Lord Justice Clerk, entirely favourable to the 
Council." (But not to honour, nor the rights of tibe oommuniQr 
to the north side of Eden^ for every deep scheme Was used to 
hamper not only Hie fi^ermeu) buli the true welfare of th6 
C^fy, as if they were the aliens or tiie trus t^^pasitors, who ha^ 
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l^en helped to rob the City of the half of its valuable proper^ 
in Eden — a property which the Judas Meldrum said, in 1805, 
a^ " worth four times the south side," and to which " the 
town had not only the charter, but could prove immemoriai 
possession" Which " immemondl possession " was broken in 
tipon by Provost Playf air, or Playf oul. No fewer than three 
inemorials, and three opinions of Counsel, to rob the citizens^ 
■Md circumvent poor fishermen, out of extreme love for their 
**fnentcd and moral tDelfare," and prevent their increase ; but 
■$» well try and stop the tide, or hide the sun from humani^ 
with a blanket ! The last memorial was the worst, for it paved 
ihe way for the joint lawsuits, in which the Council worked 
band-in-hand with the real trespassers against the City, through 
ill-will to part' of itsi citizens. The object was not only t6 
depiive them of their patrimonial right, but the community of 
■If property worth ^1000 a year. The report concludes, as all 
others connected With this disgraceful history have done, foully 
«M^hu8, " On the one hand, we have the cost and difficulties 
iritfa parties ^m wlK>in it will not be easy to recover expenses 
m event of success. At the same time, the Council will gitfe 
■due weight to the pf^habilitp that the resources of the defendei^s 
rs&y not he such as enable th&m to carry on a protracted litige^ 
iftm"— (Is not this shameful, thus to take advantage of poverty, 
-lOid make the public pay its own oppression ?) — " as there will 
"be a good deal of ta^tlble and expense in vindicating the title 
o^ the Magistrates and Council to the escclusive management 
•and control of the scalpd. But, in the face of these favourable 
legal opinions, that they will ultimately succeed there is htlie 
doubt, and as little doubt but, under prudent management, the 
■«oidps will be a fruitful source of revenue to the town." No 
donbt of it ; and none more anxious for this l^an the fishermen 
themselves, who clung to their birthright and " immemoridl 
pfiatstice " of taking bait from all parts of Eden— denying the 
li^i of two wealthy landed proprietors to rob the city of the 
hflJi of it, the recovery of which, had they been backed up by 
their pretended administrators, would indeed have been a 
** frui^ul source of revenue to ffie torm" instead of squabbling 
4(bout a mere question of administration with part of its owti 
-cifcuiens. The latest, but^ not yet the last aict of this tedious 
but instructive domestic drama, was played on the boards of the 
Court of Session^ beginning a few months after the ladi- 
^[leiitioned minute of Town Council, by Sir Coutts Lindsaiy 
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and Colonel Long dragging the fishermen into Court — ^the^ 
Closed Kecord of which is of date 7th December 1867 ; and 
that of the Town Council, also against them, May 27th, 1868, 
only a few months after it. The next minute of Council was a- 
mero rehearsal previous to playing in company with the north 
side proprietors, of July 3rd, 1867, which tells that " Mr Rae- 
moved that the Council take such legal steps as may be advised 
by Counsel to vindicate the town's rights to the mussel scalps^ 
on the south side of the Eden," — (but not a word of the north, 
that being allotted to the deeply interested wealthy proprietora^ 
of land, to begin with) — " and to take whatever legal as8i8tane& 
necessary" An amendment was made by those who saw through 
the design, which was lost— 4 against 16— two members of 
Council protesting not only against the litigation, but against 
the public funds being taken to carry it on. Thus ended tha 
minute in July, a few months only before the joint lawsuit,, 
which had the double, if not diabolical object of breaking faith 
with the fishermen, and confirming still more the illegal posses- 
sion of the north side by aliens without a title, for, as if 
concocted to work together, the two lawsuits brought out evidence- 
very detrimental to the interests of the City — the Town Clerk, 
in the witness box, having to swear that the city of St Andrews- 
laid no claim to the north side before the pretended proprietors, 
who had no title to show, could get into Court, or had any 
right to sue at all ! It also came out that the fishermen, con- 
tending for the City's rights, were refused a sight of the charters 
— ^while every facility was given to the other side, who were 
robbing the City of its chartered patrimony ! A more disGrace- 
ful transaction does not sully the annals of Scotland ! The 
result was, the fishermen, not being the administrators, could 
not produce the charters, and had to defend themselves merely^ 
as members of the public against the doubled-jawed lawsuit.' 
And, even as it was, they would likely have won, but for the 
singular contrivance of a " special jury" chiefly composed of" 
landed proprietors, before whom they were tried. And regard- 
ing the family squabble with the town, it was a drawn battle* 
For, in trying to decide it, the Judges said — "We have no 
proof, but it is dear from the admission of both parties, and 
the statements on record, that the fishermen have established a 
right to pre-emption, or priority of supply. After supplying 
. the fishermen, and at reasonable rates, the Magistrates may^ 
dispose of the mussels. But the defenders nmst he supplied^ int. 
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ihe first placey with what is sufflcient, at least for enabling them 
to pursue their occupation. Inserting a declaration so as to give 
effect to the pectUiar and preferable position of the defenders." 
That is the decision of the Lord Justice-Clerk. Lord Cowan 
also said — ** I agred. The contention of both parties is much 
too wide. The contention of the defenders would really destroy^ 
the pursuers' right altogether. But I quite agree that the 
interests of the fishermen shall be better protected by the 
declaration as to pre-emption, which your Lordship proposes."* 
Lord Benholm said—" I entirely concur. We ought to make it 
plain that the fishermen have a right of pre-emption at reason 
able rates." And Lord Neaves said — " This is an important 
case as to the rights maintained an, record^ and in argument by 
hoth parties. The Town Council are not the proprietors of the 
scalps, but mere administrators of them for the community" 
(therefore they had no right to pretend to throw them away for 
nothing in 1805) ; "and it is out of the question to treat the 
fishermen going to the scalps as trespassers j or intruders. The 
interest of members of the community, in a grant made in these 
terms, varies with the nature of the subject granted. As, for 
example, in the grant of a public park, or, as here, of scalps to 
furnish bait for fishing — being a quasi-personal right. As the 
Magistrates of a Burgh could not exclude the inhabitants from 
a public park left to them as trustees or administrators for the 
public, so they are not entitled to exclude the fishermen from 
the mussel scalps. At the same time, as administrators, they 
have power to make all reasonable regulations for the preserva- 
tion of the scalps" (but not to give them away, like the north 
fiide). " I therefore approve of the declaration, which I do not 
think would be desirable, perhaps not possible, to make more 
definite. While it will not unduly tie up the hands of th^e 
Magistrates in the administration of the important trust com- 
mitted to them, it will leave the door open for an application to 
us — if the Magistrates behave in a wholly unreasonable manner.'*^ 
The following is the decision of the Inner House : — " Adhere 
to the interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary, except as to expenseSy 
^th this explanation, that, in their administration of the mussel 
scalps in question, and in any leases to be granted by them, the 
pursuers shall give to the fisJiermen of the burgh an opportunity^ 
in the first place, of obtaining an adequate supply of mussels for 
bait in the exercise of their trade and occupation, and shall, in 
fixing the rate for supplying such mussels, have regard to their 
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pemliar 9xAprefer<Me position." A more favouiAble and jnst^ 
decision for the fishermen cotdd not have been given; they* 
vindicated their preferable claim, and won their case, as regard* 
ilig the south side ; while the Town Council, in not vindicating 
l^e rights of the community to the north side, as administratorsf 
tmder the City's Charters, acted like traitors to the town — ^nof 
administrators ! In the trumped-up case " Sir Coutts Lindsay 
and others," the City's Clerk, Mr Grace, said in the witness-* 
Box — " There has not during the whole of my time been any 
p>99e8sion by the tovm of the mussel scalps on the north side ci 
tiie river." Just fancy this ! He also said — " During the wholri 
6f my time these mussel scalps at the mouth of the Eden havtf 
"been possessed m 'property — those on the ncyrtli side by thcf 
proprietors there, and those on the south side by the Towii of 
St Andrews ; and the public Juxm been excluded on both sides /^ 
Fancy the public of St Andrews being excluded from the for^ 
■ihore of the north side of their own chartered estuary / — the oM 
seaport of the City ! Here's a sweep for you — ^miles of valuable 
foreshore sworn away, and handed over to people who havc^ 
neither right nor title to it ! Yet in the same evidence, an<J 
^en on the same side, James Mill, the Superintendent of th^ 
Scalps, swore — " The St Andrews fishermen took advantage of 
idmost every spring tide to go across the ri^er to the north side 
sealps?^ while scores of witnesses /or the fishermen swore evetf 
more conclusively that they always went across and took mussels^ 
4md that the public wei^e not " excluded on ^ north side.** And 
to the pretended compromise of 1805, the Dean of Faculty, 
4ioting for tilie fishermen, said in Court — " The Town Council iii 
tiiose days were elected by themselves, and it was usual fof 
them to perpetrate a Job with the neighbouring proprietors; 
Aaid so the Town Council of St A^ndrews, who said that from 
Ume immemoHal they had the right to tibe muss^ in the 
Eden, l^ought fit to make an agreement with the proprietors of 
Leuchars tuad Earlshall by which they surreMered that righl?; 
but tiiey had no right to do any mch thing of aU /" And ev«i 
Mr Watson, their own counsel, said " BEe did not by any meaHs 
«ay that this" (agreement of 1805) "was conclusive evidence Of 
their possession." He ako eaid the best illustration of the 
mussels being theirs was simply " the admission of the Magiili- 
ivates aaid Council adrmMing their fight and submitting to a 
dJBcree by which a boundaiy line between the parties was fixed." 
And Mi Young (now Lord Young)^ their chief counsel, was 
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forced to eay ** that it was only in ohBence of a legal title hp 
ctheri^' that the pnrsaers based their chance of gaining thexi* 
case against the fishermen, and that title was the specific 
dttitezs of the City of St Andrews, which, had the Towxi 
Council been the defenders along with the fishermen, instead 
of' their enemies, and produced them in Court, these landed 
proprietors would have had no title to sue at all ! Lord Boa^ 
oaple, the presiding Judge, remarked — "The rights of the Town^ 
4)f 8t Andrews do not enter into this present case ;" he also said 
Ai--" Where there is a title to lands lying upon the shore — and 
there are nmssel fishings opposite to the cQiore — and the titi^ 
does not give the esppress words mussel fishings^ but only giveti 
fishings, or, what comes to the same thing, a barony title, th4 
presumption is, the Crown did not grant mussel fishings in 
granting the land" — exactly the position of the north sidd 
t>roprietors ; they have no title to " mussd fishings,^^ while the 
city of St Andrews has the charters from the Crown to 1^^ 
** whole mussel fishings in the Eden as far as the sea ebbs and 
flows." It has been decided that " a grant of oyster or mussel 
Ashing in the sea ex adverso or adjacent to certain lands codc 
l^eys a' right extending as far seawards as the three-mile 
boundary, which is the limit of the Crown's right ; but if th^ 
litnds are situated on t^e margin of a bay, or firth, or narrow 
strait, the right of oyster or mussel fishing which is granted iiL 
eonneotion witlr them extends even to the opposite shore^ or a4» 
least until it is mei by an opposing right ;" — now St Andrews 
has the (diarter, and the nor^ side have no opposing laUe 
^rhatever ! Flayfair tried to give them a prescriptive right, as 
ke thought, for on the back of the illegal compromise of 180& 
he wrote in his own handwriting in 1843*—" This becomes law 
ifi Jifi years P^ Strange comment of a Chief Magistrate of it 
Burgh, who bad inveigled the fishermen to desist from going 
ib Eden in vindication of their admitted immemorial prao* 
iiee and right ! But regarding this fancied prescriptive 
light (for a Crown grant and Act of Parliament never pret- 
scribes). Lord Barcaple significantly said, in reply to Mr 
Toung, the pursuers' counsel — "So long as a title by grant 
from the Crown to mussel fishing has not been set up, it does 
Hot appear to me to ^ much in^ the law of the case." " The 
pursuers and their predecessors may have had a very large 
Semount of b^ieficial and lucrative possession of the fishings of 
i&usseis haok tiiese scalps for forty years previous to 1867, ot 
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for a longer period — ^they may have fished the mussels hy 
themselves or their tenants, and received large sums for mussels 
sold by them, or as rents from persons to whom they may have 
been let or professed to let the fishing — ^yet all that may not 
entitle th&in to a verdict^ if it should appear that other parties,, 
members of the public, were also in possession, though to a less- 
extent." He also said — " I am dealing here merdy with the 
jmblic. I donH care whether they came from St Andrews or 
not" He said before, he was not dealing with the " righ^ts of 
ths Town of St Andrews" Now any person can easily see 
that with such Judas work — ^a double lawsuit, a special jury,, 
the real charters withheld, part of the citizens of St Andrews 
forced to defend themselves merely as members of the puhluf 
against their own pretended administrators, who had the 
title, and the north siders, who had no title at all — it is easily 
seen how such a case would go, — ^before a " special jury *' of 
" Squires" when its legal merits were excluded ; and thus, for 
the time, was a most valuable property belonging to the com- 
munity juggled away by their own so-called legal adviser and 
Trustees ! It is sickening to reflect upon such administrators, 
and such geese, who have been, as lago says, as " tenderly led 
by the nose as asses are," the mean-spirited public of as ill- 
used, fine, little town as in Scotland ! — ^to allow themselves to 
be " excluded" as the Clerk swore, from the north side of their 
own chartered estuary. Lord Barcaple said — " It would be 
quite a new doctrine in the law of Scotland, and certainly a 
new practice, if mussel fishing — the property of the Crown — 
was to be such that every person who went to the seashore and 
took mussels from the scalp, either for the pot or bait, were 
wrongdoers" The Town Council of St Andrews had better 
take care, as mere Trustees, that they are not acting in a ^^ wholly 
unreasonable manner" in extracting, from their own fishermen 
chiefly, about .£500 a year of clear profit, besides grasping all 
the mussel shells and oflal from those who have a ^^ quasi 
personal right" while throwing away the entire half oi the 
river to people who have no title to it. What the City wants is 
its patrimony — ^the north side mussels — restored to it, and every 
facility given to trade and education, extending the piers by 
laying on dues for the purpose — ^which would be a boon to aU 
— and foster every sort of trade and amusement which its 
peculiarly attractive situation invites. Then, like the delving 
fo Adam and the flower-tending of Eve, trade, education, and 
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anmsement would dance hand in hand together in an open, 
natural manner, as the waves play upon the sands, or as the 
genial sun shines upon all alike ! While St Andrews has been 
standing idle, like a naturally strong hunter, in a thrashing 
mill, such towns as Dundee, Aberdeen, and Glasgow— once her 
inferiors — have been making the most of their trade and 
opportunities; and if St Andrews loses her University and 
•character as a seat of learning it will be for wani of trade, and 
liave been the fault of those who have restricted her expansion, 
and made her an exclusive preserve for the benefit of a few by 
tying a girdle round her throat, as cormorants are tied when 
£shmg for their trainers ; for, small as it is, St Andrews is still 
too large to be roofed in and exhibited as an exclusive curiosity 
ior the attraction of strangers, especially as the quite uncalled 
for wooden fever hospital has been erected over their path, 
^thin a few yards of the sands and booming breakers. The 
sea flows up the Kinness Bum, nearly half way round the 
430uth side of the City, but, instead of being utilised, the public 
are ^^exdtided** from even walking on the banks ^^on both 
sidesy^ as was sworn regarding the Eden. But all this is 
foreign to my subject, so I will conclude with a hasty glance 
at the general increase of fishing in Scotland to illustrate its 
importance as a national industry. About fifty years ago, in 
1830, Helmsdale and "Wick were the only two herring curing 
stations on the north-east coast. Peterhead, Aberdeen, Fraser- 
burgh, and a number of other now important fishing stations 
were tiien asleep, like St Andrews. I believe a Cellardyke boat, 
whose skipper was a Geordie Smith, was the first stranger that 
>cast a net off Peterhead in 1830, when the cholera was in 
Wick. Geordie was so lucky as to haul about fifty crans ; from 
that time to this, fishing on the east coast has not only run, but 
leapt to success by rapid bounds. Previous to 1830 there was 
A bounty of 4:S. paid to Government for every herring barrel 
branded — ^which was gradually reduced till it ceased in 1830. 
In 1859 a small fee of 4d. was charged — ^merely to pay the 
•expense of Government of&cials. And to show the vast increase, 
in 1859, when the branding fee of .4d. was first put on, there 
were 159,676 herring barrels branded, and no less than £2644 
12s. of fees collected. In 1879 there were no fewer than 
342,333. barrels branded — ^nearly three times the number — ^and 
£5705 78.. 8d. of fees collected off this 4d. branding fee, show- 
ing an increase of 85,846 of barrels the first ten years, and 
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t97,800 the second. The fishing of 1880— >the most sacoessfid 
4m record — sho'ws a still more wonderful increase. The numbw 
4af barrels branded were, at least, 660,000, and folly £11,0(M> 
pi fees collected — about £7000 paid in to Goyemment more 
than paying for all the Government officials. And to show the 
Aintemational value of this important Scottish industry — the 
largest in the world — let us take the official statistics for aboict 
!30 years. In 1858 there were exported 342,650 barrels of 
ierrings; in 1863, 407,761 ; and in 1873, 668,008, showing an 
increase of 65,111 barrels the first ten years, and 260,23d 
^compared with 1863 ; while the year 1880 gives the enormous 
^number exported of 1,115,000 barrels — an increase of 481,992 
^mpared with the export of 1873. These figures clearly prove 
4he vast importance of this national trade. But the value €£ 
tthe herring fisheries can only be roughly estimated, for it varieB 
^K>m year to year, and the statistics only notice the herringe 
exported or cured, and not the vast quantities consumed -at 
home, or the large sums spent on their preparation for market. 
Along the east coast of Scotland the annual herring harvest is 
estimated at £2,000,000. Tet this is only a ssoall portion of 
the British catch. In Scotland and the Isle of Man there are 
€(bout 10,000 boats, manned by 45,000 fishermen. If to this 
^ added coopers, gutters, packers, net makers, &c., &c, ther& 
v^Kre about 90,000 persons supported by this industry in Scothmd 
idone. The value of the nets exceeds £400,000, and the boate 
^iully more than £300,000. The famous Loehlyne hernn^ 
4lone are wortib about £25,000 yearly, while the TarmoutiL 
<ead other English and Irish ports bring the sum total of this 
source of national wealth up to an almost incredible amount, 
fin Lowestoft the trade is so profitable that the favourite toatft 
jainqngst orthodox fishermen still is-r- 

" His HoliaeiKi the Pope, with hjUr trinle crofvni, 
"Wmtt nine dollars each for eacli cask in :town." 

'^And every year ^e l^eriff of Norwich delivess to the .Clerk <<tf 
«the^Eoyal Mtohen 100 herrings baked in twenty pasties. Yjb^ 
'^^finner whales" or "herring hogs,'' -ood, ilog £flh, Ac, and 
«ea 4^rds, consume en^mous quantities. It has l)een calculated 
4fa^ the gannet alone fipvrallows 709,560 csans every snnuner,.er 
4adre liian the aantud catch- in Soodand ; winle-Khe bii^ Qf ^ 
'Kildaare credited .with>tiie consuAiptien of over '^l^Q^fiOf^ 
^ ^herrings^^-being adso more than ^ik» total amiber rbuHijteii 
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.on the nortli-^ast stations. A bad season leads to Jeremiaija 
over the probable failure of the herring. Kelp burning, 
steamboats, ringing kirk bells, firing cannons, ^^ fishing (m 
Sabbath;* fishing with the Seine trawl, " using herring for 
manure," aUowing them to lie rotting in the sea, fishing in 
dayHght, garvie fishing, using small meshed nets, dogfish, 
thunder, and the ^^ wickedness of the people" have all been 
assigned as causes for the falling off of the catch, the absurdity 
of which is proved by the enormously increasing catches of 
late years. The herring is as abundant as ever, and only 
'requires more perfect knowledge of its habits to enable fisher- 
men to reap annually the untaxed, untithed fields of ocean 
round our coasts. The fecundity of the herring is so amazing 
that, in the opinion of the late Mr Buckland and his successor, 
^' all the efforts of man, birds, and fishes to seriously affect its- 
;aumbers are absolutely puny !" The amount caught in nets is, 
Ii3 Dr Lyon Playf air (a relative of that Playfair who tried to 
Btunt the growth of our fishermen) the other day said in 
'ParUament, during a debate on this important source of national 
wealth, '^was a mere trifie compared with what fishes and 
■birds devour." And yet, though this destruction has beep 
.going on for ages, the takes are greater than ever I In 1876 
'the number of large boats employed on the east coast of Scojt- 
land was 4500; and in 1880, 5000 — ^showing an avera^ 
.increase of a hundred large boats each year-^this increase 
being boats of the largest size and beat equipments, worth about 
£300 each — showing that the fishermen of Scotland — ^including 
St Andrews, which alone added ten splendid new boats in that 
rperiod — ^swells the additional amount of this floating capital u$> 
*to £150,000 for these five years, or X30,000 annually. Theso 
.figures do not include all the boats engaged in the sea fisherijia 
of Scotland — ^f ar from it — ^which, of aU sizes, are more thw 
idouble the number stated, with a corresponding value to the 
spation. During the last thirty years the value of each herring 
boat and nets has greatly increas<^. Thirty years ago l^e value 
pf a l^QBft and nets was about £150, but asow the av^cage 
^ralue is over £300 — :at a low estimate. 'Ihx^ the 5000 boaj^ 
^ves the floating icapit^ of £1»500)000, belonging to tbe 
^abanx^en on tihe G^i o^mt of ;15Qot(laAd |or hesiing fi^ibi^g 
^alone — including ^e desp^e^ ^'tre^s^^mrs aud mh^^der^" 
won their own chartered gift in £den^ wjtiofie very numbers 
^GKe n^atEicted^^r^Te Jjtie :niark.l^t;p tjvirckQtyrlQUir regiskr&i 
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Jishermenj to be called the City Fishermen T^ who, on a 
" death occurring, was to be filled np by the Magistrates and 
Town Council of St Andrews from the most respectable of 
the others !" God bless us ! what condescension ! But, besides 
£1,500,000 for boats and nets, the value of property on 
shore, connected with the herring fishing alone, will not be less 
than another £1,500,000 annually, not including the other 
valuable sea fisheries, worth more. An industry representing 
upwards of £2,000,000 afloat, and as much ashore, in curing, 
&c., with an annual income of over £2,000,000, earned by 
sheer dint of skill, energy, and perseverance from the untilled 
^elds of ocean around our wild and rock-bound coast, in all 
weathers, does not deserve to be lightly or capriciously, not to 
.say tyrannically, treated, as was done in St Andrews. And as 
many parts of the north of Scotland are sterile, and other 
branches of trade scarce — rendered still more so by Cockney 
possession and deer forests — the value of the Scottish Fisheries is 
of paramount importance, even in the garrotted old City of St 
Andrews, with its otherwise total want of trade and glutted 
over-building. Fishing is almost the only industry in the 
place, and the only part of its population which has increased 
€uid thriven — ^in spite of systematic opposition. The fishing 
population have one special advantage over the other working 
■classes — being both co-operative workers and, at the same time, 
capitalists. They prosecute their calling on the exposed coasts 
of ', Great Britain and Ireland with a boldness, diligence, and 
-enterprise which brings its sure reward — seen in their better 
boats, increasing capital, and in their social and moral progress, 
for, as a rule, they are growing more and more independent and 
better off throughout the nation — ^no thanks to the "mental 
-and moral care" of the pretended administrators of the queer 
old City of St Andrews, which first threw away the half of a 
river, got her own fishermen to give up their patrimonial right 
to an estuary with a bribe of " cheap mussels at 4d. a basket 
laid down at their doors,^ then broke their own desired contract, 
sold their bait to strangers, illegally imprisoned and took them 
to the highest Court in Scotland, almost in conjunction with 
-antagonistic landed proprietors — ^all in the name of God, for the 
good of the City, and for the " mental and moral welfare" of 
her fishermen, restricted to 24 ! What is wanted in St Andrews 
is the piers extended, and a better entrance to its shallow 
harbour, to enable them to get in at all states of the tide, to 
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catch a market for their fish — this heing the only ohstacle to 
their still greater success and increase. Nearly all the fishing 
stations on the East Coast — from Berwick to Wick — indeed, from 
Yarmouth to Lerwick— as well as on the west coast and Ireland, 
are stirring to improve their harbours, either by grants or loans 
of money from Government or the Fishery Board, and no fewer 
than six claims are now before Government for Harbours of 
Kefuge on the east coast between Eyemouth and Peterhead, 
viz., Eyemouth, Grail, St Andrews, Stonehaven, Aberdeen, and 
Peterhead. But every fishing station, like a hive of bees on a 
May morning, is beginning to buzz about the harbours, and 
develop still farther their peculiarly national trade. Eyemouth 
is taking advantage of her great loss of life and boats on 14th 
October last year (1881) to urge special claims. Before me lies 
a Press leader saying — " From what has appeared on the ques- 
tion of Harbours of Eefuge on the east coast of Scotland, there 
is danger of the rival interests clashing, to perplex Government, 
and possibly end in the great question being neglected." In the 
recent dreadful disaster, 167 Berwickshire fishermen were 
drowned, leaving 91 widows, exclusive of aged dependants, 
and about 300 children, and 30 afterwards bom ; 31 boats were 
lost, which, with gear, &c., was estimated at £10,000. No less 
than £52,000 was subscribed by the nation for the support of 
the widows and orphans. This year (1882) a memorial service 
was preached in the Parish Church, and in the Free Church at 
night, being the anniversary of the disaster. During the^ser- 
vice, the shops were closed and business suspended, the funeral 
bell tolled, the organ played " The Dead March in Saul." A 
similar service was held at Bummouth. The leader says — 
** The recent dreadful disaster entitles Eyemouth to the special 
consideration of Government — besides, on no part of Scotland 
are the claims on the nation so strong, nor can money be better 
spent for fishing interests — situated on the very key of the 
coast for the fishing ground. The great fish bed is from 16 to 
30 miles east from Eyemouth. The vast area of the North Sea 
is a mine of wealth to fishers. It is their natural inheritance, 
free from rent or tax, and, when worked with skill and persever- 
ance, never fails to yield a rich harvest. Before last year's 
disaster, when the whole 46 boats were going to sea, the quan- 
tity of haddocks alone, besides other fish, landed during the 
winter, was 9000 stones a boat, worth to the fishers alone, at 
fiT«t price, about £H59 each boat— in all, the staggering figures of 

H 
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£30,314 for one season — the value being more than double to 
consumers ! Nearly the whole community were employed in 
the industry, and beyond the town a large class of workers — 
as far away as Lincolnshire — ^were employed in gathering 
mussels for bait" (as they used to do in Eden before it injured 
the mental and moral welfare of the guid folk of St Andrews !) 
" of which about 60 tons of mussels were used weekly in bait- 
ing about 200 miles of lines each time they went to sea !" Now 
8t Andrews boats go to the same fishing ground, catch the same 
quality of fish, and, although they have 20 miles further to 
sail, still they have other advantages, in their prolific Bay — a 
fishing ground itself — and an " ample supply of cheap bait" 
close at hand, almost at their very door, instead of having to 
send for it about 300 miles away, which more than counter- 
balances the dificrence in fishing distance. And as to a Harbour 
of Refuge, there is no comparison. The Firth of Forth — the 
natural harbour — is to leeward of Eyemouth in S.E. gales, and 
it is only when past Fifeness, in St Andrews Bay, that the want 
of a Harbour of Refuge is felt in S.E. storms; while in N.E. gales 
the Forth is open. St Andrews, being at the very pit of the 
bay, is the last resort — ^unless it be the old and unappreciated 
part of Eden, safe for all crafts of light draught at high water 
— to those who know the channel — even in wildest storms ; 
lately proved by several vessels driving into it before the gale, 
in perfect safety — a fact too little known by seafaring people 
frequenting this part of the coast. In the south-east gale of 
March 5th last year, 1881, no fewer than 28 vessels were 
wrecked, and 106 lives lost, between Fifeness and Aberdeen ; 
and, as some of them were full-rigged ships and large steamers, 
the loss of property was immense — not less than £600,000. 
Unable to take the Forth — far less Eyemouth, they were driven 
on the Forfar and Aberdeenshire coasts and totally wrecked. 
In the same gale the barque " Merlin " was lost, with the whole 
of her crew of 11, near the harbour of St Andrews, and within 
300 yards of the old Castle. A schooner was also wrecked on 
the West Sands close by. Many of these would have been 
saved if there had been anything like a Harbour of Refuge at 
the pit of the bay, and known. The claim in favour of Eye- 
mouth further states that even the crab fishing is important, and 
that the herring fishing could be much developed ; it was stated, 
" before the Sea Fisheries Commission, that the crab fishing-^ 
which is two miles long by one in breadth — had yield 
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between 2000 and 3000 barrels of crabs (partans) on an average, 
for the last 14 years — each barrel holding six dozen," say 
at Is. 6d. per doz., or 9s. per barrel, or about £1200 — the rent 
of a very good farm ! St Andrews has a larger crab fishing 
ground, if not so prolific; and, regarding herring, the paper 
says — " Eyemouth coast is equally productive. A few years ago, 
when it was limited to inshore fishing in open boats, it was 
fluctuating, but, since the fishermen got larger boats and went 
farther to sea, it has not only become steadier, but the heaviest 
average catch is reached on the East Coast. Last year, 1881, the 
average catch of the 282 boats engaged was 210 crans each. That 
the herring fishing is capable of great development is certain, 
and only needs harbour accommodation to make it the first in 
Scotland." (This is saying much for a place only on the other 
side of the Firth of Forth, and not very far from St Andrews.) 
" Many fine boats and crews come from Penzance and other 
parts in Cornwall to the coasts of Scotland, and Eyemouth is 
a favourite resort, but as their boats draw too much water 
they have to go further away." It also illustrates the great 
strides that Fraserburgh has made since its harbour was 
extended. "In 1815 the total number of barrels of herrings 
caught at Fraserburgh was 6560. In 1840 to 1850 it rose to 
24,000 ; and, after the harbour was extended in 1853, the catch 
increased — until, in 1877 to 1881, the average number of barrels 
has reached the enormous figure of 180,000 ; yearly worth about 
£250,000 — ^a sum exceeding the entire rental of the county of 
Aberdeen ! What Fraserburgh now is, Eyemouth would 
certainly become ; and, from its better situation near the great 
centres of population, with railway facilities, the value of its 
fisheries would exceed anything in the kingdom. These are made 
from a life's study and experience at the fisheries — from a loug 
residence in Fraserburgh, Eyemouth, and other parts of the 
coast of Scotland." As already remarked, what is true of Eye- 
mouth is also — to a certain extent — true of St Andrews, for the 
great fishing area — the North Sea — is close to both ; and, while 
Eyemouth is capable of much development, so is St Andrews 
and all the other fishing stations on the coast, from Berwick to 
Wick, if the piers were extended and the rocks removed— for 
St Andrews has ample accommodation, once inside. Compared 
with such sinews of national wealth and prosperity as the 
Scottish Fisheries, it is sickening to reflect on the base attempt 
to restrict it in St Andrews. At the very time when the 
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whole East Coast was stirring and alive to its importance, it is 
nauseous to think that the following twaddle was printed as if 
in praise of one who was trying to keep it back — 

" Who tamed our randy fisher race, 
And made the Naiads of the place 
Conceal in coats each naked grace ? 

The Major ! 
Who, in the famous mussel cause, 
Maintained town right and ancient laws, 
Though Brougham tatiric wagged his jawB ? 

The Major 1" 

Provost Playfair was then Major, to whom was also written 
such trash as — 

'* The streets he paved — the wrath he braved 
Of the fishwife progenie ; 
The ' Mussel Scalp ' re-bel-lion 
He quelled with stem decree — 
This Provost of Saint Andrew's town — 
Saint Andrews on the sea/' 

And very dear, dear pavement it has been, for it swallowed 
acres of public land. Bead also, if you can — or care — 

'' The Queen she dwells in Windsor Tower, 
In Windsor Hall sits she — 
Say — ' Albert, call Sir George the Grey. 
And bid him brins to me 
The best and worUiiest of our land, 
That they may knighted be ; 
And, first of all, let us instal 
Our friend from the North Countrie — 
That mirror of all Magistrates — 
And make him K.G.B.! 

" Now let us sing, long live the Queen I 
And the Provost, long live he ! 
And here's a health to his ladye fair, 
And a health to his fa-mi-lie ; 
And let us all, both great and small, 
Learn from this his-tor-ie 
To work the work that's given us 
Upright and man-ful-lie — 
Like Sir Hugh, the famous Provost of 
Saint Andrews on the sea." 

Alas ! such trash — ^like the organs, effigies, and Chinese pagodas 
in his once lovely garden, once one of the lions of the City- 
all swept away by the hand of Time and true progress ! while 
the City is left to mourn the loss of her haughs, public land, 
and estuaiy of Eden ! Much of the so-called improvements 
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was the removal of invaluable old relics, altering cliaracteristic 
old names, and, like the whitening of a sepulchre ! — while active 
trade and true vitality were thrust aside and cowed, half afraid 
to look upon the mere surface painting, home out by this other 
piece of sickening rubbish — 

" As clime and custom laurel wreaths refuse, 
My hero shall have tribute from the Muse ! 
Ye clarty dames who soap and water shun, 
Te barefoot brats who in the kennel run, 
Hereditary dunghills, stinking closes — 
The dread of patent boots and dainty noses — 
And all those nameless nuisances that meet 
The luckless wanderer in a Scottish street. 
No more shall ye provoke the Southron gibe ; 
The old Maclartys are a broken tribe ! 
Though slow Improvement be content to wait 
The tardy leisure of the Fisher Oate : — 
Yet, even these haunts may own their happy sway, 
And ope their hidden horrors to the day ! 
One winter night, returning from the Gluhy 
I bruised my shin against a mvLSsel tub ; 
Just at that instant, from the vacant street, 
A female form rose slowly to U» feet ; 
An awful odour seemed diffused around, 
I knew myself on Oloacina's ground — 
The goddess stood before me, all confest. 
In cast-off duds, like ancient fish-Iiag drest I 
Bound her coarse neck, hung, clattering like bells, 
A novel necklace formed of mussel shells ! 
She smelt of gin like any two Dutch skippers ; 
All down at heel she sported carpet slippers ; 
A dirty mutch upon her head she wore ; 
Her hand a besom stick for sceptre bore — 
From a dark cloud a glimpse of moonshine broke, 
I held my nose, and waited till she spoke !" 

Such filthy trash reveals the estimation in which the Scottish 
Fisheries were then held by members of the Golfing ** Club." 
The gentleman with the ^^ patent hoots ^^ may have smelt as 
much of gin or brandy as the ^'•fish-hag " that he saw. The 
following verse and proclamation will show still further the 
merely surface improvements, while other towns were busy 
cultivating their true prosperity in trade and industry, along 
with recreation — 

" Let us sing of the Major, not little but much. 
For I'm sure in broad Scotland you'll scarcely find such ; 
St Andrews* Provost, the wonderful man. 
The plan of whose being is — ever to plan !" 
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Whose chief plan was to keep down fishermen, remove relic8| 
and make the City a dean preserve for a few of those who wore 
'^jpaterU boots" as this proclamation proves — 

"Improvement and Prosperitt! 

" Fellow Citizens, — In consequence of the deanliness of the 
streets " — (on which there is only too little traffic to dirty them) 
— "and the taste displayed in ornamenting the houses, the 
fame of St Andrews has spread abroad." — (So much so that 
even her University has dwindled down almost to extinction.) 
— " This well-deserved celebrity is rapidly extending ; strangers 
from every quarter are induced to reside amongst us" — (but 
soon leave) — "workmen of taste and ability are ready still 
further to decorate your houses." — (Yes, painters from Perth !) 
—"If they are employed, your dwellings will have a more 
attractive appearance, and you will have the satisfaction of 
contributing to uphold the glory and prosperity of your beloved 
City. (Signed) H. L. Playfair, Provost, St Andrews. January 
1st, 1856." There now, for you 1 there's a proclamation for the 
advancement and prosperity of a City — at this stage of the 
world's history! While other towns were vying with each 
other in the race of trtie prosperity — cultivating trade, education, 
extending piers, public works in. every way their natural facili- 
ties permitted — St Andrews was doing her best to tie a girdle 
round her throat in every possible manner — ^throwing away 
public property, shutting up public roads, making public schools 
private preserves, feuing ground with express restrictions that 
" no public works should be erected" — by that very University 
that now finds itself face to face with Beggary— or extinction. 
While other towns were shooting rapidly a-head in material 
prosperity, St Andrews was confining herself to picking up grass 
on its untrafficked streets, and getting painters from Perth — 
once her inferior — to " decorate and omamenf* a Golf Club- 
House and a few private gentlemen's houses ! But I have no 
wish to detract one iota from the memory of Provost Playfair, 
who was undoubtedly actuated by a sincere, but circumscribed, 
if not utterly mistaken notion of what was the true prosperity 
of the City, by not taking advantage of her many great natural 
amenities, confining himself to the removal of a few so-called 
obstructions, and cultivating consumptive embellishments ! — for 
he partially awoke her from her dreamy sleep, but at such a 
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cost of public land that it is questionable if the good was worth 
the price. Under the past and present half-despotic, under- 
hand spirit of exclusion in the management of the City, nothing 
thrives in it to the extent of her natural aptitude — indeed, great 
intentions have resulted in positive injury to the citizens ; for 
instance, what have they gained from the grand endowment of 
Dr Bell ? He left £50,000 to erect a CoUege, in which the 
two public Burgh schools were incorporated, for the express 
purpose of educating the children of the Burgh at the 
lowest possible rates, and " those who were unable to pay were 
to be educated free!" Into the funds of which College the 
citizens still continue to " pay the salaries of their old Burgh 
schoolmasters, j£50 and £25 yearly." Now what have they 
gained in lieu of their two Burgh schools? So far as the 
citizens are concerned, Dr Bell's endowment has been a positive 
curse. He also left the interest of £10,000 to be spent yearly, 
from time to time as it became due, on improvements for the 
welfare of the city, in the hands of the Town Council. This is 
not done — a mere quibble upon " moral and religious" words 
renders the interest of this £10,000 of little or no use — all 
through the unfortunate position of having a Town Clerk for 
life, — who is also Police Clerk and Clerk for the Madras College, 
St Mary's College, the United CoUege, the Golf Club, Wilson's 
Trust, Gibson's Trust, and all the Trusts of it, besides being 
agent for nearly all the neighbouring landed proprietors round 
about the City. What is the inevitable result — as Scripture says, 
of trying to serve both God and mammon ? It is as clear as noon- 
day ! It is painful, not personal ! — but it is in the cause of Truth, 
and for the welfare of the City of St Andrews, that such remarks 
appear in this little book. What even has the City gained in 
lieu of the north side of Eden — thrmon, if not sworn, away ? 
But this is not the page to enlarge upon cUl the City has lost of 
public property ; and I will conclude this hasty sketch on the 
rise of the fishing, by one or two instances of its value near 
home, showing the great wealth of the North Sea, the untold 
riches of which was well shown in a report I read, of some takes 
of cod, haddocks, &c., in May 1881, landed at Anstruther, 
which stated, that " The Cellardyke boats, 56, and a score of 
others — in all, 78 — sold over 25,000 heavy fish, the price from 
10s. to 13s. a score, worth about £750, for one day's fishing, 
landed at one station, besides other fish worth about as much !" 
£1500 for one day's fishing ! Such figures are astounding to 
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those who ^ pay little heed to this national industry ! The 
report said — " The far-famed turbot or bannock fluke was scarce^ 
but there was a large supply of halibut and ling, while skate 
were in such great plenty that terns of the smaller kinds we have 
seen housewives on a country road regard as a treat, and a 
bargain at a groat a piece (4d), sold as manure ! at 10s. or 12s. 
a ton— the same price being given for the surplus herrings 
caught for bait." " This system of deep-sea fishing with nets for 
herring bait is a new leaf in the story of the sea. From time 
immemorial it used to be the haddock fishing all summer 
through, till the lucky discovery a few years ago that the 
herring net fished as well in the outer sea beyond the Bell 
Kock as the old fishermen knew it did in the " auld Haiks" or 
the Firth of Forth. This, once discovered, was the secret of 
the harvest, for the boats sailed far away and caught their own 
bait; and what the fly is to the angler, the mussel to the 
haddock and flounder, the herring is to the great— -or gart — ^line 
fisher, with which success is secured — and no doubt Deep-Sea 
trawling will follow next" (although inshore trawling is much 
condemned by fishermen). And no fishing station in Fife has 
increased so much of late as St Andrews, in spite of administra- 
tive opacity, which says much, not only for the fishers, but for 
the Bay and City itself — in spite, too, of short piers, and the 
shallow, rocky entrance to its harbour. Other towns and 
hamlets on the East Coast are also improving their boats and 
gear, so that the haddock, cod, ling, and other fisheries besides 
herring fishing have attained an extent and national importance 
altogether new in the annals of Scotland. But the great money 
value has not yet received the attention it deserves, although 
Government beginning to encourage the improvement of fishery 
harbours, and make Harbours of Refuge, shows that the nation 
is alive to it ! Another fine new carvel-built boat, built at 
Eyemouth, the " Brothers' Pride," sailed into our harbour on the 
1st of Dec. (this year) 1882. This recals to my mind the unpre- 
cedented mildness of the first of the year, and the great takes of 
haddocks recorded in the press from almost every fishing station 
on the East Coast from Berwick and Newhaven to Wick. I shall 
instance one or two. " Gourdon, Saturday, January 21st. — 
Owing to the exceptional fine weather during last week, all the 
fleet of 44 boats were at sea daily, and landed uncommon large 
takes of splendid haddocks. More fish have been caught this 
week than any week at the same season for many years. Their 
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shots ranged from 25 to 78 doz. of gauge haddocks — many 
having 40, 50, and 60 doz. each boat, their drawings for the 
week being from £15 to £28, most of them over £20. Thus 
was realised, dX first price, no less a sum than £880, at the low 
average of £20, for one week olf haddocks, besides the great 
line shots, which sold daily from £3 to £4 10s., and some crans 
of herrings sold at 30s. per cran ! Most of the haddocks were 
smoked." " Stonehaven — Great takes of haddocks. — The fish- 
ing last week (January 2l8t) has been unprecedented ; leading 
fishcurers say that never has been landed such large takes in 
any week in January since Stonehaven was built. The large boats 
averaged 2500 large and 500 small fish daily — the total for the 
week being 98,000, all large fish of splendid quality. Prices, 
from 20s. for large and 5s. for small, per hundred. The value of 
the fish for the week ranged from £20 to £30 each boat — the 
average £25 — being about £1 1 50 for one week." These instances 
show the mine of wealth the North Sea is to the nation. In St 
Andrews Bay the same results were achieved in the mild month 
of January 1882 — even more so, considering the close proximity 
to the shore — for, the Plaice and Dab, or grey flounders, were so 
very plentiful close inshore at the West Sands that most of the 
boats cast their lines within half-a-mile of the pierhead in the 
morning, came ashore to breakfast, went off again and landed 
their takes in the forenoon, getting from five to seven boxes of 
excellent flounders from the sandy Bay — within a gunshot of 
their houses, sending off from £80 to £100 worth of fish per 
rail daily — ^a feat very few fishing stations on the east coast 
could boast of so close inshore, and in the short space of time. 
But of course this was an exceptional January, and worth 
recording on that account. The press stated — " One day this 
week (17th January) no less than ten tons of excellent fresh 
fish left St Andrews per rail for the south, worth about £100," 
besides what was sold in the district. But of course this is the 
bright side, for many weeks of rough weather neutralises such 
gain. But this January was singularly mild ; hundreds of fair- 
sized Dabs were caught by the rod at the Pole Kock, close to 
the Swilcan Bum, within three feet of water, when the tide was 
flowing — an instance of flounder fishing possibly unequalled in 
the century ! But as it is not merely fishing statistics that is 
the sole object of this little book, I shall conclude this sketch 
by giving the first and last of the many hampering rules 
attempted to be imposed for the restriction of this important 
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national industry. "Bye-laws and Regulations No. L — No 
ashes, dust, refuse, ofGd, or mtu«d shells shall be placed upon 
the public streets. But every tenant shall provide a dust-pan 
or bucket for holding dust, ashes, offal, or mussel shells and 
refuse of all kinds, and shall carry, or cause to be carried, out 
daily to be emptied into the scavenger's barrow." Bule " XV. 
— No Trade or ordinary occupation shall be carried on on any 
street, lane, or other public thoroughfare within the Burgh, and, 
in partictdar, no fisherman or other person shall bait, or dress 
lines, or nets, or pla^^ or cause to be placed any mussels, or 
other bait, fish, fish creels, baskets, lines, nets, or other fishing 
articles upon any street, road, lane, or other public thorough- 
fare /" Now, the idea of being fined for setting down a creel, 
basket, net, line, or other fishing article upon any street or 
public thoroughfare, is a parody upon liberty, and the height of 
absurdity — for where could the weekly 20 or 30 " cartloads of 
mussels driven from Eden to be set down at their own door" for 
division — be placed but upon the streets ? — sometimes over 300 
baskets of mussels in one week ! They cannot be emptied into 
their laps, although the money from the sale of the mussels and 
mussel shells finds a welcome entrance into the civic cash-books ! 
With these remarks I leave the Fishing to take care of itself, 
and the important subject for old Father Time to work out and 
publish at his leisure, concluding with a few lines of a mussel's 
complaint : — 

Odco, long ago, a subtle serpent spoke 
In Eden's garden^ ere a vow was broke — 
Before our frail, unfranchised Mother, Eve, 
Gave trusting Father Adam cause to grieve. 

And, as a mussel has an equal right 

To speak, and vote, and say that Right is Bight — 

Especially when Eden's weiedthy river 

Was gifted to Saint Andrew's Town for ever I 

Kins James — and George* — the Bishop King of old — 
Conferred upon the City more than gold — 
The wealth of Eden, on a faithless race. 
Who've made the Primal See — ^a stagnant place. 

This mussel — richer than a bankrupt Earl — 
Within its shell preserved a precious pearl ; 
And, having, too, the faculty of speech. 
Addressed me as I wandered on the beach. 

** Are you a native of yon Town ?" it said. 
Then strangely shook its queer-hke yellow head ; 

* Archbishop George GladstaneB, who gave the Charter in 1014. 
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For, if you ar6, you're either fool or Icnavt — 
At least you cannot say you're wise or brave I 

For here, within this wealthy river's bed, 
A growing fortune lies for you," it said ; 
'* And yet you let it lie — ^because two lairds 
Have snuffled for themselves your pack of cards. 

The stake is thirty thousand lawful pounds — 
Or, say, one thousand yearly off these grounds — 
And yet you let this ample fortune lie, 
And you a native of the City ? fie ! 

What have your sworn in Magistrates to say ? — 
From me — ^go tell them never more to pray 
In public, or in private, when they know 
That DvAy is a solemn^ not an empty show ! 

Nor yet go long-faced through a wide Kirk door. 
When thus they wealth allow to rob the poor — 
Eob them of g^Fts which Parliament bestows. 
Of thousands, where the ocean * ebbs and flows.' 

A Kegal gift has met a poor return — 
Thrown all away be- west the Swilcan Bum — 
Which vindicates its own right to the sea, 
And vnd run there in spite of Grace or me. 

But, oh ! my friend, before I close my shell, 
Will you this tsuthful, legal gospel tell, 
That I, and all my kindr^ in this river. 
Were * Charter-gifted ' to the Town for ever. 

And 'tis most painful for ud all to know 

That so much wealth you from you sinful throw — 

To cram the purse of those who need it not. 

That Right should starve and Wrong in silks should strut. 

That your own river should tlieir coffers fill. 
With neither laWy nor tUU^ nor God's will I 
While your own fishermen, who need the bait. 
Are stsurved like beggars while you gorge the great !" 

Now, after this poor mussel's simple tale, 

All public men must such a truth bewail ; 

But never more they ignorance can plead — 

For all tiie scalps are uieirs within the Eden's bed. 

This thirty thousand pounds for fifty years 
We've simply Zent to these two wealthy peers. 
Who now, I'm sure, most thankfully will pay, 
When n<m the bond's called up— the reckoning day 1 

And thank us kindly for the lengthened term 
They've drawn (mr money from our mussel farm. 
And say — " We knew no title ere we had 
To what was yours within the Eden's bed I 
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And now, since Bight has been at last made Bight, 

We, smiling at your folly, will not fight, 

Bat hand you over what we know is thine, 

To help Saint Andrews, just for Atdd Lang Syne P* 

In 184 1, when Arthur and John Berry, of Lenchars, had leases 
of both sides of Eden, the Soiith was harried — up at Martin's 
Point, at the end of its lease, to seed the north side — ^the very 
mud being removed to help to fill up the North, or true 
channel — ^which tends to throw the river south. The lease 
was for 12J years, from 1829 to 1841. And about 1850, 
when three cobles were engaged, with two men in each, seeding 
the north side, in a gale from the west, one of the cobles 
was so overladen that she sank, and one man — called John 
Taylor — was drowned ; so thus we have had coble, if not 
ship-wrecks even up the river Eden. When the old Town Hall 
(which stood in the middle of Market Street) was taken down 
in 1861, a lot of the debris, and clay from Hope Street, was 
carted to the Swilcan Bum and put down on the west side of it 
— to turn the bum on the remnant of the Links reserved to the 
City — as they are doing now with the Eden — it is needless to 
say by whom. But all in vain, for the bum is finding its own 
way to the sea, and the old causeway bullets, old lime, and clay 
now laid bare speak for themselves ; but it was too bad to make 
the last remnant of the old Town Hall act as the thief to rob 
the last remnant of the Links ! Mr Femie deserves great credit 
for getting the bum restored to its old channel — although he 
had to apologise to the part owner of the old " Links of St 
Andrews," who got them cheap; but his apology was like 
Galileo's recantation of the earth's rotation, for while making it 
he knew he was right ! 

(While passing through the press, the following already proves the 
remarks in pages 71 and 72 to be correct : — " New Steam Trawler. — 
Mr Jarvis, Anstruther, has a contract to build a Steam Trawler on the 
model which got the prize at the Great Exhibition. She will be 70 
feet keel, and 70 tons burthen. She will have to be built in the open 
air. Her engine and machinery will be of the best —and every guarantee 
that she will be complete — to the last detail, for North Sea trawling — 
which is yielding such magnificent returns — from £100 to £200 a run to 
inferior vessels engaged In it. She is to the order of a gentleman in St 
Andrews* where the fishery is being carried on with a spirit and energy 
not seen since the days of her greatest Prelate, Bishop Kennedy. — 
Anstruther News^ December 8th, 1882." But steam trawling is much 
condemned by fishermen — at least inshore.) 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THB STBANDINO AND SINKING OF THB *^ TAOEEl" IN 1817. 

" O, thou invisible spirit of wine, 
If thou hast no name to be known by 
Let OS call thee— Devil 1" —OtheUo. 

About the year 1817 the little sloop called the ''Packet" 
went up the Eden with coals for Mr William Haig's distillery, 
and after discharging, took in a half cargo of beans to be loaded 
np at St Andrews. But it happened to be at an unfortunate 
tune of the year for the oinnei' of a small coasting sloop, viz., 
New TeoT^s Day, when she left the water of Eden to enter the 
harbour of St Andrews, for there were so many fiery spirits 
then abroad — especially in the vicinity of Haig's Distillery, 
and the Guardbridge — for old "Willie Hutchison, the skipper 
of the "Packet's" noddle to carry. Talk of sailing into St 
Andrews Harbour ! why, "Willie would have ventured the little 
packet over the Links — up the Swilcan Bum, and round by the 
Xinness Bum, for that part of it ! Sometimes these spirits are 
*' very potent," as Hamlet has it, and " lead us on to damn us." 
Be that as it may, on this particular New Year's afternoon the 
" Packet," half -laden with beans, and the crew entirely loaded up 
with whisky, with the first of the ebb came down the old sea- 
port of St Ajidrews, the Eden, without a pilot, staggered across 
the Bay, and, with the tide too far gone — of course, and almost 
dark — about five or six o'clock — bumps right on the top of the 
locks at the entrance of the Harbour — called the " Bum Stools." 
The tide fast ebbing, left her high and dry, and, without taking 
tune to lower or stow their sails or bring a rope ashore, the crew, 
like the poor fellow of Scripture, in whose cranium the devils 
had entered and left, but who, finding it swept and garnished, 
filled it again with more evU spirits ten times more devilish. 
than before — so, lowering themselves down in their boat — ^for 
they did not take time till they could leap ashore on the rock or 
sand when the tide ebbed — they pulled into the harbour, landed 
at the old stair on the quay — now filled up— opposite old, cripple, 
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ill-tempered William Wallace's public-kouse, part of what is 
now a block of fishermen's dwellings — ^loosely tied their boat's 
" painter " to a pall, and, half -shivering, half-staggering, 
entered Wallace's public-house, or went along to that of John 
Leslie's at the south end, leaving the little stranded " Packet" like 
a hard-hearted cadger's horse, shivering, dry, and hungry at a 
roadside inn. By this time her owner, Tam Robertson, a 
butcher in Market Street, opposite Baker Lane, was aware of 
the so-called '' accident " in taking the Harbour. It does not 
much matter to you, my readers, or, perhaps, them now, how 
the night was spent, but on the morning, at high water, when 
they went to try and haul the little " Packet " off these ugly 
" Bum Stools," there was no "Packet" to be seen ; but, about half- 
a-mile to the north-east of the pier-head, in the fitful moonlight, 
something was seen flapping above water very like her gaff top- 
sail ; but, as Edgar Poe says in his poem of " The Raven" — 
" Nothing more." On getting a boat and going off, it was found 
to be, indeed, nothing else than the gaff topsail of the late 
stranded " Packet," which — ^at high water, and a stiff south-wester 
blowing — ^had blown off the rocks, holed, giving her just enough 
time to carry her out, and, instead of an anchor, placed herself 
right down in the very near roadstead, where old Willie 
Hutchison should have anchored her the night before. It is 
worse than useless here to tell all the cursing and damning — 
perhaps laughing — and regretful remorse of the different parties 
interested, but as there happened to be other three little St 
Andrews sloops in the Harbour at the time — the "Venus," George 
Skinners, master, (afterwards well known at Newcastle as bold 
" Scotch Geordie," who, in his Highland dress and with his bag- 
pipes so often played when one of the three stranded brigs, the 
" Itinerant " — went spanking past Shields Bar on her way to 
London) ; the others were the " Helen " and the " Habit.'* 
Although ^^ Venus " herself can raise almost anything, yet, in this 
instance, both Geordie's skill and the power of the " Venus " 
were quite unable to raise the sunk " Packet." Geordie, how- 
ever, got his sloop hauled out, and tried to raise her, but as the 
folly of the fool is often the whetstone of the wit— as Shake- 
speare says, (although it does not apply to the bold effort 
of Geordie in this instance) — ^his failure only whetted the 
efforts of the skippers of the other two sloops. William Small 
got the " Helen " under weigh, and John Thomson, or Jack 
tiie Leer, skipper of the '^ Habit," also went out with his sloop 
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to the sunk " Packet," with grappling hooks, chains, ropes, and 
long logs of wood, to lie across and lash to both sloops at low 
water, with the sunk " Packet" between, to raise her up — a 
more sensible, if less bold plan than trusting to the single power 
of the "Venus." As the tide made, after everything was 
ready, the logs placed over both sloops, firmly lashed by ropes, 
the strain beginning to tell by the creaking and cranking on 
board, and the "Packet" to rise, when Jack Tamson of the 
" Habit," afterwards notoriously known as " Tam Peppers,'^ 
" King o' the Leers," from his " habif* of lying — either think- 
ing his little wooden " Habit " was getting more than her own 
share of the strain — and likely to be submerged — or from fear, 
or whatever cause, sprang down the " foxle," seized an axe, 
rushed on deck, and with one blow — ^like Mr Gladstone felling 
a tree in Hawarden, or cutting the Conservatives in Midlothian 
— severed the lashings ; then down went the " Packet," almost 
dragging the little " Helen" along with her : — 

^* He cut the lashinss through, man — 
For with one blow down she did go, 
Tam Peppers was na true, man." 

(This same Jack Thomson, alias Tam Peppers, six years after- 
wards, after the wreck of the three brigs in the long storm of 
1823, used to go about the country with his arm in a sling, 
begging, and representing himself as Captain Kavens, captain of 
one of them. After cutting the lashings, it was no use for 
the " Helen" trying to raise the " Packet" herself, so both 
sloops came in to the Harbour, and, as an easterly gale set in 
soon after, both the " Packet" and her half cargo of beans were 
driven in piece — if not pease — ^meal into one of the lakes at the 
back of the pier, and became a fine prize for the fisher folks 
and others. The whole affair, although serious for her owner, 
Tam Robertson, the butcher, was so melodramatic and ludicrous 
as to kindle the poetic fire of a publican called Adam Dick, 
who had a public-house on the south side of Argyle — ^right 
opposite the Argyle Brewery — called the " Thacket Inn," from 
its roof being covered with thack or straw, instead of tiles or 
slates. There was no Bridge Tavern or Blue Bell Inn then. 
Adam had on his sign-board — 

*' Adam Dick, o' the Thacket Inn, 
Sells ale and whisky, but nae gin." 

Adam, like his original progenitor, being a curious character — 
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half poet, half wag— composed the following rant, which is the 
earliest local sea rant of the century in St Andrews, and was 
the street rage long afterwards, sung both by lads and lasses, 
and many a half-seas-over skipper and sailor : — 

" On New Year's Day, I heard them say, 
Just at St Andrews pier, man. 
The ' Packet' then was quite mistaken — 
Out of her course did steer, man. 

It was nae joke — she struck the rock, 

Right on the Bum Stool, man ; 
Being dark, I fear she missed the pier — 

Their compass was nae rule, man. 

Being New Year's nicht they took nae fricht^ 

For drink they did repair, man ; 
But some for shame, they did run hame— 

Some spued below the stair, man. 

Now honest T , Fm something wae, 

He didna understand, man ; 
Not beinff his trade, he was misled — 

Gave them owre much command, man. 

For Tam and S , you weel may guess, 

They werena owre true-blue, ^lan ; 
Tam wi' the axe he did him vex — 

He cut the lashin*s through, man. 

Just wi* one blow down she did go — 

Tam Peppers was na true, man 1 
For wi' the axe he did him vex — 

He cut the lashin's through, man 1" 

As Adam Dick was among the first publicans at the west end of 
St Andrews in the present century, so this crabbed, cripple, old 
farmer, William Wallace, and John Leslie were among the first 
at the east end of the Harbour before Yorky BeU, who made a 
public-house of the east or shore bridge toll, by acting in the 
double capacity of publican and tollkeeper — ^before there was 
any " New Inn," as now, in St Mary's Street, for there was no 
St Mary's Street then in existence, having all been built since. 
One of Wallace's feet was an abortion and twisted ; he walked 
on a sort of iron shoe, and so extremely ill-natured was he, that 
if he chanced to stumble and fall, if any one attempted to help 
and lift him up, he would strike them with his stick. Wallace, 
being an old farmer, was well known amongst the farmers. He 
used to attend the com market on Mondays, where he generally 
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got pretty well to live, but, unable to walk, bad often to be 
helped down the brae. Many of the farmers, on their way 
home to the east, used to come down and have their " Doch-an- 
Dorroch " at Wallace's public-house at the Shore. His wife and 
daughter, Euphemia, lived with him — known afterwards as 
the rich Miss Wallace who lived in that house lately occupied 
by Mr Rodger, calotypist, opposite the Infants' School ; for, 
although her parents died in poverty in College Wynd, her 
brothers, sea captains, made and left her a fortune of about £30, 000. 
On the Act of Parliament abolishing public-houses being made 
of toll houses, Yorky Bell gave it up, and bought the premises at 
the north end of St Andrews Harbour, which he called the 
" Bell Rock Tavern ;" it was originally a tanner's loft above, and 
cellars, as now, below. It was connected with the tannery in 
Cupar, there being then, before the introduction of the railway, 
a considerable, trade carried on by bringing and storing tannery 
materials. Yorky raised the walls and roof and made it a 
public-house, as at present; after his death his widow, Mrs 
Bell, long after kept the " Bell Rock Tavern." He at first iU- 
used her, but, it is said, she at last turned upon him, and, not 
with one, but with several blows, " laid him low," and he died 
three days after giving him his quietus-certainly not with « a 
bare bodkin." The large building adjoining, now turned into 
fishermen's dwellings, was originally f eued from the Town by Mr 
Charles Dempster. It was next turned into a granary, with 
cellars below, except the north end, which was Wallace's pubHc- 
house, having an entrance from the quay, and another to the 
second flat by the back. This was before Yorky Bell made his 
** Bell Rock Tavern," and before the time when the pubHc cart- 
road leading from the Harbour was stopped by the erection of 
the Gras Work upon it, where a small garden also was, called 
Licshe's Garden ; but long after the time when the old Culdean 
College and kirk, called the " Provostry of Earkheugh," stood 
on the " Kirkhill" right above it, where Constantine III., about 
the 9th century, having left his Crown, retired to dwell among 
the Monks. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STRANDING OF THE '' OHABLBS AND AONES" IN 1821. 

" There is some soul of soodness in things evil 
Would men observing^ distil it out." — Henry V, 

The " Charles and Agnes" was an old square-stemed Danish 
prize-sloop, of about 45 tons register, owned by Deacon Wemyss^ 
and sailed by his grandson, belonging to St Andrews, who 
lived in North Street. She was bound from Newcastle, with, 
coals, to the Guardbridge, when, along with another sloop 
about the same tonnage, also belonging to and bound for St 
Andrews, called the " Euphemia," she was caught by the paw 
of a strong south-east gale when rounding the Carr, and tried 
to take St Andrews Harbour, wind-bound, on the 13th of 
October 1821. High water about four o'clock in the after« 
noon ; old cripple Watty Fenton and Geordie Wallace, the only- 
two pilots then, managed to get off, and brought the 
** Euphemia" safely in about five o'clock, under the command 
of skipper Alexander Bennet, grandfather of a Town 
Councillor in the old City of the present day, in 1882. , 
Shortly after the " Euphemia" was safely brought in, and being;, 
moored in the Harbour, the skipper of the " Charles and 
Agnes,'* Jack Wemyss, not having a pilot on board, tried, like 
a sheep following its leader over a dyke, to do the same about - 
dusk. But, although she came right end on to the pier-head 
and threw a rope, it either fell short, or failed to be caught, or 
she had been too far north ; at all events, she first bumped on 
the " Headless Men" (what a queer name ! better called handless^ . 
men), then round the back, instead of the frojiif of the pier, 
driven by the embryo storm and southerly gale until she lay 
helplessly and hopelessly, although not steadily, fixed amongst 
the rocks, so close to the pier that her topsailyard hung right, 
or wrong, above and square on to the top of it. She kept roll- 
ing fearfully, as the back-wash against the pier seemed to take 
a particular pleasure in tormenting that square-stemed, high- 
wooded old Danish prize, which seemed to have such an itching 
to get up alongside of the high cliff near the east gable of the 
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old Cathedral — ^to a place called the " Danish Work^ or DennH 
Work^ from one of the name of " Denniay* a monk, or some such 
conning religioTis official, who began a '' work,^* it is said, there, 
to save the Cathedral, and bolted off with the money. However, 
no matter, the little old Danish prize, the " Charles and Agnes,** 
kept bumping so much, that, being heavily laden with coals, 
and rolling about like a horse in the bats, she might have split, 
and, in the coming darkness of a stormy wintry night, the crew 
might have been drowned. But, there being little official red- 
tape then on the coast, and no splendidly equipped Rocket 
Brigade and Manby^s excellent life-preserving apparatus to 
rely upon, there was no fear of this latter result, for every one 
present was a Man-bi/s apparatus himself — a good pair of active 
hands and nimble legs, and, above all, a willing heart — ^not set 
a beating merely by the colour of gold, or the thought of lucre, 
which puts me in mind of the fine and true expression of the 
canvas tentmaker, Paul, who, when reminded of the hand-built 
temples of God, grandly said, " Te are the temples of the living 
God" — meaning the heart and spirit of man himself. Be that 
as it may, there was little fear of John Wemyss and his crew 
being drowned on that imdrilled occasion, when all — old 
and young — were so anxiously willing to do and dare their 
best to save them. Some ran in to the '^ Euphemia" for a 
long rope, others cried to Wemyss to get his topsailsheet or 
halyard ready, and, after everything was in working order — ^the 
simple iron hook at the one end on deck, to act as the " cradle," 
the other for hoisting up, by strong hands on the pier, the 
** Euphemia's" line, also attached to the topsailsheet, acted as a 
sort of "guy" — Wemyss, to his honour, first claps the hitch 
round the seat of the boy, firmly held in by the hook, and gives 
the order, above the gale and wash of the sea, to heave, or 
rather " havl^^ away. This he did until the whole crew of four 
were saved — or at least landed on the pier from the rolling 
** Charles and Agnes." She drove up, and knocked a hole in 
her bottom, and lay at the road known as the Sea Ware Road^ 
where all the coals were discharged by the sea — without hands 
— ^and sold, or at least taken, by the fishing population and 
others, without a bill of sale, or cash being paid. She after- 
wanls drove right up to the very end of the lake, and instinc- 
tively lay at ** Devnis^ Warli^ — as, they say, " Like draws to 
like, like an auld horse to a feal dyke." She was taken off, 
patched up, and taken to Tayport, and repaired by Wemyss* 
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son, who, along with one Coknan, had a shipbuilding-yard 
there, where the " Eliza" — ^afterwards wrecked on the " Headless 
Men" — was also built by Mr Wemyss. The "Euphemia" 
alluded to belonged to old Robert Balfour and James Clark of 
Balrymonth, two noted characters in their day ; but her skipper 
could not, at least did not, make her pay them. The same 
** Charles and Agnes" afterwards lay in Eden during the dread- 
ful storm in 1823, when the three brigs came ashore on the 
West Sands, which was the cause of the old or second lifeboat 
being placed in the vicinity. She took a cargo of the oak 
crooks and planks — part of the cargo of one of the brigs, the 
" Jean" of Arundel, up to Blyth, close to Shields — verifying 
the words, in an indifferent way, " He (or she) that fights and 
runs (or sails) away, may live to fight another day; but he 
that's in the battle slain, shall never rise to fight again." She, 
being once a wreck herself, bore away the wreck of others. The 
wreck of this little sloop, like many others, was caused solely 
by the shortness of the pier, and it is pitiful that nothing is 
done to extend it. In the Government Survey of the Harbours 
in Scotland in 1846, the Report says : — " St Andrews, lying at 
the pit of a deep Bay, is exactly where a good harbour would be 
of much service to vessels embayed in easterly storms. Even 
the extension of the piers to low water, and the removal of the 
rocks called the * Bum Stools,' would be a great benefit." In 
low spring tides the water ebbs 230 feet from the end of the 
pier, therefore the benefit is evident ; and it is astonishing the 
fishermen do not do it themselves, with the help of the Town 
and Fishery Board. In 1868 an Edinburgh Engineer surveyed 
it, who wrote : — " I have completed the plans and specifications 
for the improvement of the port. The estimates you may rely 
on as prepared with great care. The estimates of two contractors 
will be sent if they reach me in time. If the Breakwater (or pier) 
is carried out 300 feet from the present pier, it will cost £6650 ; 
if 200 feet, £4525. I enclose two tracings of proposed works, 
copies of which I have kept for reference." More elaborate plans 
and estimates were sent, but either of these would be a great boon, 
and more than repay the outlay, besides saving life and property 
when vessels are " embayed in easterly storms." Even the East 
Sands could be run for at high water for the safety of lives. 
John Wilson recollects seeing three sloops discharging lime 
from Sunderland for the farmers on these Sands in good weather 
about the year 1820. 



CHAPTER X. 

WRBOK OF THB THREB BRIQS IN 1823 — ^A TEAR MEMORABLE 

FOB THE "long STORM." 

'* A wreck complete, they rolled 
At mercy of the waves, whose mercies are 
Like human beings during civil war." — Don Juan, 

The "Long Storm" commenced on the 12th of January 
1823, and continued almost without intermission until the 24th 
— slowly but surely enveloping the country beneath a white 
shroud of snow. After a week's cessation it again set in with 
renewed and increased severity on Saturday night, the 1st of 
February, and continued with great violence until Tuesday fore- 
noon, the 4th, accompanied by a most severe N.E. gale. The 
roads were completely blocked up, the snow being drifted higher 
than the hedges and dykes — ^in pome instances the wreaths 
being from fifteen to twenty feet deep. There were no railways 
then : the stage-coaches from Dundee, Cupar, St Andrews, and 
other towns, to Edinburgh were all stopped, and great numbers 
of people employed on the different highways cutting through 
the snow. After this sudden renewal of the storm, the news 
from the sea was appalling. On Wednesday and Thursday 
there was a lull, and people began to think that the " Long 
Storm " had done its worst ; but on Friday morning it again 
burst forth with, if possible, redoubled fury, and 'the very heavy 
N.E. gale drove the dense flakes of snow before it — drifting so 
much as to render the streets almost impassable. What little 
business there was in the quiet, old City — as well as more busy 
towns — was completely at a standstill. Its dull streets, made 
still more dull and gloomy, had the weird appearance of a snow- 
buried wilderness. There was no carting of snow under Police 
Acts, as now ; none ventured out, unless impelled by urgent 
necessity ; there were no arrivals from the country. Like other 
towns — ^half buried in this long snowstorm — the old City had a 
most fantastic appearance. The houses were covered with snow 
— ^most of the windows partially obscured by the drift sticking 
on the outside — ^in many cases totally blinded. The doors of 
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the houses and shops were got at with great difficulty, owing to 
the masses of snow which blocked their entrance. The few 
carts which attempted to wheel along the stoneless streets were 
tardily dragged over the yielding snow by two and three horses, 
while foot passengers made their way — Indian fashion, or sheep- 
like — in single file along the narrow, unpaved track through the 
snow. On Saturday, the 8th, the thermometer fell 20 degrees 
below the freezing point (exactly what it was last year on 
December 13th and 14th, 1882), the danger and difficulty of 
walking being increased — ^not only from the state of the paths, 
but from the large masses of frozen snow which projected over the 
eaves. St Andrews was in this position when the news of the first 
of the three brigs being in distress reached the citizens on Satur- 
day night. No wonder that this storm in 1823 is still known 
in history as the " Long Storm," both on land and sea. The froth 
of the ocean often mingled with the flakes of snow from the 
sky as they drove together before the blast over the weather- 
beaten, grey old City. It continued blowing and snowing, more 
or less, for nearly six weeks, embracing both land and sea in its 
bitter, cold, icy grasp. It was not only the longest snowstorm, but 
one of the most prolonged and severe sea-storms of the present 
century, so far as gone, although 1827, 1838, 1881, and the 
December of last year, 1882, at first seemed to vie with it. It was 
fully three months before the snow melted away. There was a 
general depth of over 7 feet — besides three times that in many 
places — drifted up, and the citizens, in running down the " Butts 
Wynd " to see the triple wrecks, were running on a level with 
the top of the high dyke, and on the top of the garden walls 
along the " Scores " — as the road near the cliflfe, or " Scaurs," 
facing the sea, from the Witch Lake to the old Castle, is now 
called. Yet, bitter, cold, and merciless as the snow-winged blast 
was, more people flocked to the West Sands on that eventful 
Sabbath day, to listen to the wild psalmody of the sea, and the 
deep bass sermon of the storm, than sedately stalked into the 
hand-built house of man to indulge in a habitual half-soponf erous 
siesta in their comfortably cushioned pews — pretending to listen 
to a milder but less instructive homUy of Nature in one of her 
grandest moods — preferring rather to shiver in the midst of a 
pitiless, blinding, gale-driven blast of snow, beneath the infinite 
vault of Heaven, hearing the true Word of God ! So deep was 
the snow drifted in several parts of the City that some tunnels 
had to be dug, or scraped out — like rabbits burrowing in the 
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eand — ^not only to reach the outhouses at the hack, hut also to 
keep up a communication with their neighhours at the front, or 
gain the elevated snow-paved streets, and also to let in the light 
of Heaven — at least the light of the sun (in some cases the only 
light they got was down the lum) — ^and many who had run 
«hort of coals were under the dire necessity of burning portions 
of their dwellings, and even their furniture, not only to cook 
their food, but to create a heat in that prolonged storm. One of 
the many amusing incidents, which naturally accompanied this 
partial snow interment, took place at the south-east comer of 
North Castle Street, not far from that ruined remnant of 
defunct power and shrouded superstition, the crumbling Castle 
of murdered Cardinal Bethune, at a place still called the " Lady 
Head," about 200 yards east from the old "Fish Cross" — ^the chief 
resort then, as now, of our fishing population. In one of the 
old low houses at the comer lived old Sandy Philp and his 
sister Tibbie, at each end of the house. Sandy was an old 
fisherman, a widower with no family, and no one in his end but 
himself ; Tibbie, an old spinster, was also alone — with the 
•exception of a big black and grey cat, as if to represent the 
black and grey friars in one demure grimalkin. Each of these 
two old, harmless members of society had a front door to them- 
selves, but no internal conmiunication. North Castle Street 
being exposed to the full sweep of the N.E. blast, direct from 
the Bay, the wind had drifted the " poothery snaw " to such a 
height as actually to be above the eaves and part of the roof— 
the whole house, back and front, being buried in the drift. 
Each of the two singular inmates awoke, no doubt at the usual 
time, sat — ^like Tobbie Tosspot — ^bolt upright, and peered 
anxiously through the gloom for some cheering ray of light, but 
no light coming into the windows they naturally thought it was 
too early to get up — that their judgment, like cheap Geneva 
watches, had gone wrong — until their stomachs began to speak 
—or, at least, silently, without speaking, to crave for light even 
more than their eyes, and finally grew quite rebellious in their 
desire for food. When, at last, almost simultaneously on open- 
ing their doors — inwards, of course — ^instead of light or air, 
nothing but one solid mass of cold and white, yet black, wall 
of snow revealed to their trembling touch, the trath. Then 
followed a fearful uproar, for each was equally terrified at being 
thus entombed within their snow-white shroud, though not of 
linen. Tibby, being the weaker party, groped about, seized 
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the poker and wildly " cliappit " througli the wa' to Sandy, and 
frantically screamed for help. Sandy, no less frightened, and 
no less helplessly immured, responded with redoubled energy 
with the tongs for help from Tibbie ; and thus the two 
" chappit " and responded, and might have remained snowed up 
till doomsday, and starved, had not a number of gleesome young 
fisher lads, who saw the state of matters, come to their rescue 
with spades and shovels and literally dug them out, and 
extricated the really frightened old pair from their unenviable 
position, with the wild glee of youth and health which ever 
revel amongst ice and snow. The tunnel was about six feet 
deep, and could allow men to pass underneath the snow. 
Possibly not another such incident of snow-drifting up of houses 
will ever take place in St Andrews again, as the increasing 
drainage is said to have a salutary influence over the country 
— as education has over the mind. But to return to the three 
brigs. The first news of any vessel being in the Bay was 
given by a servant on horseback, sent in from Cambo by 
Lord Kellie, who arrived at St Andrews Harbour about eight 
o'clock on Saturday night with the message to be on the look- 
out, for a large ship was seen off Cambo Sands and Kingsbams 
Harbour, evidently in great distress — ^helplessly driving to 
destruction before the blast — (like a human being, on to 
suicide, who has lost the rudder of his reason through evil 
habits or false views of religion.) The Custom House officer, 
then called the " tide-waiter," Mr Boyack, and the pilots — one 
of them old John Wilson, still alive — were busy hauling up the 
small sloop, the " Euphemia," through the gates from the lower 
to the upper harbour. They were the first who heard the news. 
Quickly mooring the sloop, they hastened to the top of the 
brae — the "Kirk Hill." Through the blinding snowstorm a 
dim light was seen glimmering, like a glow-worm, as from the 
main top of a large vessel — almost abreast of the old Castle — 
driving fast before the storm ; so fast that by the time Boyack 
and the others reached the West Sands the brig was ashore — 
stranded, like a helpless dninkard, on an evil habit, in the 
gutter. She struck about nine o'clock — an hour past high water ; 
the most fortunate time of tide to strike the beach. Her crew, 
consisting of seven men and a boy, clung to the wreck until 
the tide ebbed so far as permit them to lower themselves down, 
and, by leaping to the middle, with the help of those collected 
on the spot, waded or were carried to the beach, all safe. 
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between nine and ten o'clock at night — for, as vultures soon flock 
towards the dead carcase, so had the citizens got word of the 
disabled brig. Many ran down in the direction of that staggering 
light, which was driven ashore, close in, near the mouth of the 
Swilcan Bum. The brig was the " Jean," of Arundel, 210 tons 
register, loaded with oak crooks and planks. The crew were much 
exhausted, having been driven about in the storm for eight 
days. They were taken to the old Black Bull Inn — ^the best 
then in the City — and comfortably cared for. Their clothes 
and everything valuable were saved. After the storm was over 
the " Jean" was filled with empty barrels and a number of casks 
lashed to her outside, with the object of floating her ofl*, but, 
after all was ready, the sea rose and carried away her deck and 
top sides, leaving her bottom only. She became a total wreck. 
Her keel, keelson, and floor timbers sank down, imbedded in 
the sand. For many years afterwards these ugly black stumps, 
sticking up near the mouth of the Swilcan Bum at low water, 
were all that remained of the " Jean," of Arundel. But, 
inclement as the season was, and buried as the streets were, the 
fact of the " Jean" being ashore on Saturday night spread like 
wildfire, and roused many sleepy citizens from their warm 
berths on Sabbath mominl; curiosity, like mesmerism, impel- 
ling them to leave their snug blanket bays, and, with flowing 
sheets, to hasten over the deep snow, along the Scores, or North- 
gate and Northgate Loan, or over the Windmill Path, 
over the links, and down to the little Swilcan Bum. 
There was no Golf Club House, Gillespie Terrace, Playfair 
Terrace, nor Pilmore Places then. The snow was still falling 
heavily, or rather driving furiously, like frozen friendship before 
the blast of adversity, yet it did not deter many, on that bitterly 
cold winter morning, from hurrying to see that always fascinat- 
ing object of interest — a ship ashore. The gale was still 
increasing, and the cold even more intensely pitiless. On 
Sabbath forenoon, when the bells were ringing for church, 
people flocked to the West Sands to see the wreck. As the 
morning advanced, and the blinding blast partially cleared away, 
what was the astonishment of those who had conie to see one 
wreck on the Sands to behold two, for there, far out near Eden 
Bar, was dimly seen, like a phantom, the dark hull and tower- 
ing masts of another large brig. And those who had braved 
the blast and risked a cold to see the " Jean," of Arundel, 
were impelled, like ambition or greed, to proceed still further, 
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to see the ''Itinerant/' of London, also helplessly stranded, 
having been driven ashore before daybreak. She was a larger 
brig, of about 250 tons register, with about 400 tons of coals, 
from !N'ewcastle, bound for London. I need not say they were 
both British ships, for almost the whole coasting trade had not 
then, as now, been handed over to the foreigner through un- 
necessary and senselessly pernicious British restrictions. She 
left Newcastle a fortnight before, but encountered very wild 
weather. The storm commenced soon after she left the Tyne 
and crossed her rubicon — Shields Bar ; she was half way on 
her passage when the gale set in from the S.E., driving her 
north again ; after buffeting about for eight days the gale again 
shifted to the N.E. She tried to run for the Firth of Forth — 
that great natural harbour in easterly gales — ^but, owing to the 
fury of the blast and blinding snow, she missed the Island of 
May and Bell Rock lights — those inestimable helps to the storm- 
tossed mariner — and was almost driven upon that outstretch- 
ing trap, the Carr Beef, before her almost exhausted crew 
were aware of their extreme peril; for had she struck upon 
that fatal reef in such a storm their doom had all been sealed. 
As it was, in trying to extricate the labouring brig from her 
critical position — ^where death sat grinning on that ominously 
blind beacon and lightless iron head — two of her crew, the 
Captain and cook, were hurled overboard by a tremendous 
sea just as she grazed the end of the reef. They were never 
seen again, at least if their bodies ever came ashore they were 
never identified. A curious incident happened just before they 
were swept away and drowned. The Captain said to the mate 
(who, being saved at the West Sands, told it) — "This is a 
dreadful storm. I'm afraid the brig will be lost. I have £30 
below ; I may as well secure it ; it is of no use there, and if she 
is wrecked we may have a chance of our lives." So saying, he 
darted down to the cabin, secured the money in his pocket, 
was scarcely on deck at his post again, when the brig was almost 
foundered beneath the heavy sea, which hurled both him and that 
worshipped god of society — ^that true molten calf of the 
Christian — ^gold, to the bottom of the sea — its very weight 
possibly helping the very catastrophe he was so anxious to 
avert ! True, the brig was driven ashore, but not lost, although 
the poor Captain and his gold were. Another proof that 

" The best laid schemes o' mice an* men 
Gang aft agley." 
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Possibly " There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will." All the rest of the crew were saved, and had 
the Captain, with his gold, and the cook been fated to remain 
on board the brig, they too would have been spared for a little 
while longer to buffet amid the storms of life. After being 
driven past the Carr, into St Andrews Bay, the " Itinerant" 
was first seen lying ashore, about seven in the morning, within 
two hours of high water. A crowd soon gathered on the sands 
and snow, and as the brig was seen with her crew of seven on 
board, through the blast — the breakers making a clean sweep 
over her — and, worst of all, the tide still flowing — the cry 
arose for " A boat !" " A boat !" There was no John Honey 
there on this desperate occasion, nor would it have mattered 
though there had, for the West Sands being shallower than the 
East, and the brig drawing much more water, was lying amid 
the breakers too far off for any human being to reach without a 
boat. So the cry for a boat rang through the air, above the 
howling of the blast and thunder of the storm. Now had been 
the time for the old cork lifeboat — ^the offspring of the little 
" Janet" of Macduff's wreck, had she been sea- worthy — but then 
lying useless, as a hoopless, worthless tub, in her neglected red- 
tiled house, on the East Bents. But, as Necessity generally 
creates her own champion and helpmate, a well-known character 
in the City, called Tam Wemyss, an innkeeper of the small Inn 
which stood where the Koyal Hotel now stands — afterwards in 
a close where Queen Street is — having, along with one Captain 
Philp, purchased a yawl of about 25 feet keel, and fitted her 
up as a pleasure boat, with two lug-sails and six oars — no other 
than the veritable old Shetland yawl — which he called the 
** Craignoon," whose deep sheer had already marked her out as 
the most likely craft in the harbour to be pressed into the 
service as a lifeboat. She had already been lifted from the 
harbour and drawn up as far as the Town Church the night 
before, when the " Jean," of Arundel, was driven ashore, and 
was only halted there when the news reached them that the 
crew were saved — in fact, the exhausted crew passed east 
to the old "Black Bull" when the crowd were dragging the 
" Craignoon" west. There was no time to be lost. Wemyss, 
having humanely offered his boat to any who were willing to 
risk their lives in her, a crowd soon left the " outhead" — ran in 
the West Sands, splashing through the water and snow — 
rushed up to where the " Craignoon" lay, and, for once, practi- 
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cally acted the part of true Chnstians — ^in spite of the old Town 
Church and older orthodoxy, possibly without their think- 
ing of it — and carried out the divine injunctions that it was 
" lawful to do good on the Sabbath day /" They at once, like 
bees clustering around their queen, seized hold of both sides of 
the boat, and for once at least made the " Craignoon" sail over 
a deep sea of snow, with her bilges settled down on the 
** pouthery" snow. They dragged her, like a sledge, down Church 
Street — or rather Church snow — idong Market Street (there 
were no Bell Streets then), right west for the nearest route to 
the sands. They dragged her through what was then known as 
Major Holcroft's Park — where Lockhart Place, Hope Street, 
Howard Place, and Abbotsford Crescent now stand— over the 
brae and low dyke, buried beneath the snow, and down what is 
now called Pilmore Place, then down to the Links ; from 
thence, with the help of horses, she was then sledge-like drawn 
out to the ** outhead," close to the Eden, a distance of fully 
two miles, each one vying with his neighbours to render willing 
assistance — how very different from the lifeboat service and 
help now, under the sounding appellation of the Royal and 
National Lifeboat Institution, when, as in the case of recent 
wi'ecks, as much as £50 was incurred by carters and heartless 
loafers demanding half-arcrown each for simply helping a life- 
boat into the water. Whatever progress humanity may have made 
in the arts and sciences and inventions of the present day, they 
have made no improvement on his heart — the getting of gold is 
now the most progressive science, and the love, z/not the worship 
of it, the only religion which has, in truth, no dissenter and no 
heretic ! The old ** Craignoon" was soon dragged out to where 
the breakers were making a clean sweep over the stranded brig 
and her anxious crew, shivering, benumbed, and half-frozen to 
death by the blinding snow, the drenching waves, and the 
bitter blast. No time was to be lost; there was no dilly- 
dallying as to the probability or posdbility of a lifeboat getting 
out, as was shown in after years at the wreck of the brig 
" Napoleon," at Boarhills, when a whole crew of seven clung 
for five long hours, shivering over the brink of a watery grave, 
pleading for help, where none was given ; no time to go 
through the cool and systematic, though well-meant, chalking 
on black boards, like children getting their lessons at school, 
saying, " Help was coming." Alas ! it never came to those 
hadf-frozen men at Boarlulls, tenaciously clinging with the 
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patience of despair to the ligging above the rocky jaws 
of death ! The " Craignoon" was at once dashed into the 
surf — her volunteer crew of seven at once leaped on board — 
thrice that number having to be restrained from manning her— 
scores of unpaid tradesmen and gentlemen up to the neck 
shoving her off on her errand of mercy ; conspicuous amongst 
them for size and energy was the Rev. Mr Robb, the Episcopal 
minister of the time ; while, on board the boat, with equal 
prominence, figured the active form of George Skinners, the 
skipper of the " Venus," already mentioned — well known after- 
wards as " Scotch Geordie," the most successful and daring trdaer 
who left the Tyne, in this same " Itinerant," which was after- 
wards got off and repaired. The skipper of the little sloop " Dainty 
Davie," also exerted himself so much that, like young Honey at 
the " Janet," of Macduff^ he caught a cold and died soon after. 
With great effort, and almost swamped, the " Craignoon" 
reached the brig, but not half her mission was accomplished, 
for the greatest danger was dreaded from her dashing against 
her hull in getting those benumbed men on board. At last a 
rope was got hold of amid the surging breakers, which made 
both brig and boat to reel, and with the utmost difficulty three 
of the crew lowered themselves down into the " Craignoon" — 
by this time almost full of water. She could hold no more, and, 
nearly swamped, they left the brig, and, though almost sinking, 
regained the beach amid the ringing cheers of the excited 
crowd, many of whom seized the exhausted crew and gave vent 
to their enthusiasm. But other work had to be done. The 
remaining four men were seen clinging to the rigging through 
the blast. The " Craignoon" was at once raised on her gunwale, 
the water emptied, and again dashed amongst the broken surf, 
and with unabated energy and will, again pulled through the 
broken water to the staggering brig, which she once more 
reached, though again near full of water. The same danger 
and difficulty had to be gone through in lowering themselves, 
benumbed as they were, into the boat. This time even more 
so, for two of the crew, in lowering themselves down, missed 
the boat and were nearly drowned, but as they tenaciously clung 
to the rope they were at last got on board, and the " Craignoon" 
once more, amidst deafening cheers, regained the beach with 
another three of the crew. They were put into a stone-built 
salmon-house, which then stood on the Links, and blankets brought 
from the city to wrap them in. The excitement became now 
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intense, for one man was still seen clinging to the bowsprit of tlie 
brig, and fears were entertained that she would break up before 
he was rescued. The " Craignoon'' was again emptied, and again 
pushed afloat, and again with great difficulty reached the brig 
— ^her crew crying to the poor fellow to leave the bowsprit and 
lower himself down like the others into the boat, but he was 
evidently benumbed, powerless, and half dead with the 
smothering breakers and the bitter cold, for he had not the 
power to save himself. The '* Craignoon" could wait no longer ; 
she was nearly swamped, and her crew all but exhausted with, 
their prolonged efforts. One breaker, heavier than the rest, 
almost buried her ; she was driven away like a plaything, 
almost foundered, and hurled to the beach — this time without 
bringing any more with her than her own exhausted crew. But 
all was not yet accomplished. As a noble parallel to young 
Honey's single-handed efforts at the wreck of the " Janet" in 
1800, when he also, almost exhausted, left one of the crew still 
clinging powerless to the rigging, and once more — for the last 
time, dashed into the boiling surf, so did the old " Craignoon," 
but not with the same crew ; the noble fellows had to be 
replaced by others equally willing and daring, and equally 
willing was the crowd in again rushing almost to the neck 
pushing her off with a hearty cheer. Again she reached the 
brig ; again the vain cry to quit the bowsprit and come on 
deck. It was an appeal as if to the dead. No answer nor effort 
made to show that the first law of life still lingered in the 
heart of that almost dead and senseless piece of clay. Three 
of the crew of the boat, with much difficulty, clambered up the 
side of the brig, staggering forward, clinging to the gunwale 
and shrouds, clambered out the bowsprit, and by sheer strength 
lifted the poor fellow to the deck, fastened a rope round his 
body, and lowered him down into the boat. They immediately 
followed, and just in time, for the " Craignoon" was nearly 
stove in holding on so long by the brig, nearly full of water. 
But she once more regained the beach in safety ; this time with 
the last of the benumbed crew of the "Itinerant," and the 
triumph was complete, amid the deafening cheers of the crowd 
which seemed to out-tongue the howling of the blast and angry 
baying of the baffled storm ! To show that no time was thrown 
away in saving these seven men, they were all brought safely 
ashore before nine o'clock on Sabbath morning — ^less than two 
hours from the time the vessel struck, exactly at high water, 
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which accounts for the comparative ease with which she was 
afterwards got off, and the most of her cargo of coals saved. 
The crew of the ** Itinerant" were also taken to the old Black 
Bull Inn, beside the crew of the " Jean," of Arundel, where 
the story was told by the mate of the loss of the captain and 
cook at the Carr, and the loss of the £30. No doubt a strong 
glass or two of good whisky or toddy, and a rousing fire, would 
not only thaw their bodies but melt their spirits and unreeve 
their tongues ! As the day advanced and the tide receded, many 
an anxious footstep marked the sands, as footsteps generally 
mark places of interest, which on this occasion was the West 
Sands, where the wrecks of these two brigs lay. But, owing to 
the extreme cold, bitter blast, and the snow still thickly falling, 
the groups of spectators gradually melted away, like the flakes 
of snow upon the wet sand — the chief interest being past with 
the safety of the crews, leaving few but the more hardy or 
interested, including those human vultures or jackals that prey 
upon disaster and death, or a few dreamers, who, as Byron 
said, have " all the madness of poetry without the inspiration," 
to speculate or moralise on the severity of a storm now marked 
in history as one of the most prolonged and severe in the annals 
of Scotland. The " Itinerant" was got off on March first. She 
was patched up on the sands, and, with two quarry pumps on 
board, towed round to the harbour by four boats, there being no 
steam tugs in those days She was then patched up by naUing 
sheep's skins on where she was bilged, and, after a rough repair, 
taken to Shields and properly overhauled. Geordie Skinners 
took her there, and afterwards sailed master for two years. 
Geordie was a brave man and a good sailor — ^the type of many 
a bold British coaster, then the best feather in the British 
Kavy's wing — alas ! like the true Highlander, a weapon of 
the past, for what, with senseless and uncalled-for restrictions 
at home and encouragement to foreigners, the coasting trade, 
that past feeder of the British Navy, is now handed over to the 
foreign shipowner. Geordie often wore the kilt and played the 
bagpipes as the " Itinerant" sped past Shields Bar. She traded 
between the Tyne and London — going up with coals, ballast 
back — was a regular collier, carrying 18 keels. It was then 
considered a great feat in coasting to make a London voyage 
and back, after lying their turn, in three months. There were few 
leading lights on the coast then, and no steamers. Geordie 
usually beat all his fellow-coasters, although, in the words of 
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the noble Spartan, Britain had then '^ thousands as good as he.*' 
When they heard the skirl of the bagpipe coming over the bar, 
the Shields men said, with their southern burr — " There's Scotch 
Geordie back again !" So much for Geordie Skinners, and now to 
return to the two brigs stranded on the West Sands of St Andrews 
on that bitter cold Sabbath day. Scarcely had the frenzied 
interest subsided in saving the last of the ** Itinerant's" cr&w^ 
and the more congenial gossip upon the two wrecks conmienced 
by the cosy fireside when the wind was howling without, and 
the 'hail rattling on the window panes, like the shrill treble 
to the thunder of the storm in the Bay, than the mesmeric 
cry of "Another brig ashore!" resounded through the City, 
which spread like the old Highland " Fiery Cross," or a prairie 
on fire — renewing^ if possible, a redoubled excitement on that 
eventful Sabbath day — ^impelling a still greater crowd to re- 
assemble to shiver in the blast, on the sands. For there, 
midway between the two already stranded brigs, was seen the 
black hull of the " John and Sarah," of Woodbridge, also, like 
the ** Itinerant," load with coals for London — a brig of about 
150 tons register. She, too, had been out in the storm, 
buffeting for a fortnight, and encountered the full sweep of 
that terrific gale. She had cast anchor at last, near the buoy 
of Tay, and ridden there two days and two nights in 
extreme jeopardy, unseen by the blinding snow-storm — the 
breakers sweeping over her, the crew expecting every moment 
she would either part from her anchors or founder. Their 
prolonged suspense may be surmised — ^not possible to be known. 
The constant strain, even on the senseless hull, was too much 
to bear. The very hause pipes were cut through, down a foot 
into the plank. Cut through the water way, she was straining 
so much that the water was on a level with the cabin floor, and 
beginning to plunge and sink beneath the breakers, which too 
truly told the exhausted crew that they had no time to lose- 
either sink where they were, or attempt to reach a beach, by 
letting her drive before the storm — dreadful alternative ! power- 
less — their boat already dashed away ! Death howling around 
them, and probably death awaiting them when that sinking 
hull should strike a beach, even their last attempts was almost 
in vain. They could not heave up the anchors. Utterly help« 
less through exhaustion by that dreadful storm, all attempts to 
heave the windlass were rendered a dire impossibility ; indeed, 
the very attemp to dip the cable was almost defeated by those 
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incessant breakers dashing over the brig. The shackle pins 
were rusted, and it was wi& the utmost difficulty, not to speak 
of danger, that the ship was got clear of her anchors — which only 
held too well. At last, like a released hulk as she was, or ox 
set free, she drove before the storm, flying from death, with 
death before them ! — the crew having set her topsails and steered 
for the beach, between the two brigs lying on the sands, guided 
by seeing them looming through the blast ; but, as if Fate was 
determined to pursue them to the last, she struck, at dead low 
water, about one o'clock in the afternoon, almost sinking — at- the 
worst time of tide, and (filled with water) so deep that she struck 
so far out, it was almost hopeless to try to reach her through 
that long heavy surf. When she struck, she broached round 
and lay with her broadside to the sea ; her topmasts soon came 
over her side, and it was painfully evident that her crew were 
on the very verge of destruction. Once more the " Craignoon" 
was eagerly dragged further in, to attempt, at least, the rescue. 
She was once more speedily manned, and as speedily and 
willingly launched ; but, after two noble, unavailing efforts to 
reach the brig, she was hurled ashore, filled with water. The 
attempt was again made with some fresh hands, and was at last 
triumphant. She reached the now almost sunk wreck, and with 
extreme peril and great difficulty was moored to the brig, almost 
swamped. At last she succeeded in taking off three of the crew, 
when a heavy breaker snapped the rope, and she was hurled to 
the beach, fortunately bearing with her not only all her own 
crew, but three of the brig's. The other three would not leave 
the brig until they got their clothes, and the delay cost them 
their lives — greed being a poor life belt ! Every moment 
now was of vital importance, and held the life or death of 
those left on board the stranded brig, for the tide was now 
flowing, and making a clean breach over her ; and as the danger 
increased, the forlorn hope of a rescue waned. It was a wild 
scene for that already excited crowd, to see the remaining three 
of the crew on board that almost submerged brig franti- 
cally waving their arms and screaming for help, their husky 
voices almost drowned by the howling of the gale and the 
thunder of the sea. At times their shivering forms were hidden 
by the blinding snow and the dashing breakers, as they clung 
'twixt life and death, appealing for assistance. It was not in 
humanity to stand that appeal. A fresh crew being again got, 
the '' Craignoon" was once more nobly pushed afloat into that 

K 
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pitiless suif , as far as man could wade — some of the laimclieTs 
almost drowned. But, after six repeated efforts, the oars were 
double-banked for the last despairing effort. The " Craignoon'*^ 
and her crew, overmatched, were again hurled, battered to the 
beach, leaky and swamped, with several of her oars smashed. 
There was no triumphant spider here to renew a hopeless hope, 
after the same number of efforts, which buoyed up the soul of 
Scotland's Independence. The noble fellows who had dared 
and done so much had most unwillingly to give up the hopeless 
attempt in utter despair — ^the " Craignoon" was now leaky, un~ 
fit to go— painfully leaving the poor fellows to their inevitable 
fate; for by this time the tide had flowed so much that the hull of 
the brig was covered with water, settling down in the sand, and 
beginning to break up — one of her masts gone by the deck, and 
the breakers dashing completely over her. The fears of the 
crowd were too truly verified. Next day she was a total wreck 
— ^her spars, bulwarks, chests, and everything that would float, 
strewing the beach, while the dead bodies of the three seamen 
were washing about in different directions at the bottom of the 
sea. Owing to the brig striking at low water and settling down 
in the sand, very little of her cargo was got ; but even yet, at 
low water, spring tides, portions of her ribs are to be seen. 
Before she broke up, and the crowd dispersed, many of the 
onlookers' hearts were wrung when they saw one of the crew 
with a rope round his body dangling from the maintop, swing- 
ing to and fro before the blast, the motion of the brig and gale 
causing him or it to dash against the mast, until the lifeless form 
fell into the sea. This body was found a fortnight afterwards 
in the Kiver Eden, with the rope round his middle, almost cut 
into the flesh, with not a particle of clothing on, with the 
exception of a small portion above which the rope was wound — 
the pitiless and inexorable action of the surf having stripped 
every shred away. Aleck Wilson, an old man now, told me 
that he was an apprentice boy of fourteen at the time, on board 
the little " Charles and Agnes," then lying in Eden. He says 
he came round from Eden on the sand when the tide was back, 
and that he saw two men danghng dead in the ^' John and 
Sarah" — one hanging naked by the middle, the other seen only 
with his head above water. Another one was found on the 
" Geal" Bank, in the same river. The other body was found 
near the " Step Kock," at the Witch Lake, being about three 
miles apart. Sad as the loss of these three lives was, still, out 
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of the twenty-one sailors who manned them when they struck, 
the loss of life might have been much greater — not only to the 
crews, but also to those who so bravely manned the boat — ^if the 
utmost prudence, along with extreme energy and decision, had 
not been manifested throughout ; especially when it is borne in 
mind that the boat used was not a lifeboat, in the true sense of 
the word, but an open yawl, often filled with water, and several 
times nearly swamped by the surf breaking on board of her. 
But the success only proves what can be done in cases of 
emergency and danger, when the will points and courage leads 
the way, untrammelled by petty social influence and mere worldly 
wealth. So-called high positions in life in but too many 
instances act as barriers to unassuming worth and practical skill 
— as the priest up till now has acted as the greatest barrier to 
TrutL It is often painful to see those who know better so 
imbued with the slavish formulas of Society as either to doubt 
their own ability and defer action altogether, or wait for the 
order of those whose only superiority is a false position in the 
world, or their obsequious tools and sycophants, which often 
tempts incapable Presumption to step into the shoes of true 
practical knowledge, decision, courage, and readiness. Let us 
always remember Bums's motto (although he could not act up 
to it), " On Reason build Resolve — that column of true majesty 
in man." There were then none of these useful lifeboats now so 
thickly studded round the coasts of Great Britain, known as 
" Eoyal and National Institution Lifeboats;" therefore all honour 
to the general public of St Andrews who acted so nobly on this 
occasion. Although there were no funds, the different crews of 
the " Craignoon" got 10s. each man every time they went off or 
made the attempt to reach the " John and Sarah," and she went 
off nine times— once with double-banked oars 1 The money was 
taken from the City funds^ and a new boat given to Mr Wemyss, 
to replace the old Shetland yawl, the " Craignoon," which had 
done so well, but received such a severe shaking as to render 
her almost useless. Another large brig was almost ashore on 
Kinshaldy Sands the same night, close to the banks of Tay, 
amid one complete vortex of broken water — the brig, with her 
sails all nearly blown to tatters, driving helplessly, unmanage- 
able before the storm ; the crew, thinking all was lost, suddenly 
found themselves in comparatively smooth water, for, by a 
singular chance — being high water, she drove right through the 
" Pool" — ^a narrow passage close inshore between the Banks of 
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Tay and Kinshaldy Sands. The tide still flowing, the easterly 
gale carried her up to abreast of Broughty Ferry about nine 
o'clock at night, and dark — ^the Ferry lights having arrested 
their attention. They let go their anchor, both pleased and 
astonished at their singular and unlooked-for escape from what 
they thought the jaws of death. Next morning, when the Ferry 
people saw her riding close inshore, they were no less amazed ; 
and as it is, indeed, an " ill wind that blows nobody good," so 
both the Captain and owners of the brig found to their profit. 
They were more fortunate than the owners of the three stranded 
brigs on the West Sands, for, owing to the continuation of the 
storm, no vessel had been able to get into Tay for a month 
previous; and as there was no railway then, nor ferry steamboats, 
to supply them with coals from the rich little Kingdom of Fife, 
there was such a demand for coals that they realised more than 
double the price, to supply the want at this inclement season. 
A large brig of about 250 tons register was also driven ashore 
at Arbroath, and another one below Crail, during the same 
storm, and both totally wrecked. Every one of these were 
British coasters in 1823, while in the storm of last year, 1881, 
the two schooners wrecked on the West Sands, another on the 
Carr, and the stranded brig on Kinshaldy Sands, as well as the 
schooner which drove over Eden Bar, were all foreigners — ^which 
two simple facts speak volumes as to the vile and unnecessary 
restrictions which have driven the coasting trade away from 
British shipowners and given it to the foreigner. Although 
quite well aware that much of it is now done by steam, still 
that was no reason why the small coasting shipowners should 
have been ill-used, and their trade taken from them by the 
British Parliament and foreigners before their time, and their 
little vessels condemned without compensation — so unlike what 
was done to the landed proprietor and farmer, who received 
about a third of the value of each animal destroyed in the 
stamping out of pleura, or rinderpest. If Government toould 
have old British vessels stamped out, the same should have been 
done, in fair play, to the small coasting shipowner. During 
this severe storm of 1823 the thermometer fell twenty degrees 
below the freezing point. After the wreck of the three brigs the 
snow fell very deep— so deep that Aleck Wilson says he could 
not get up to St Andrews, nor the rest of the crew of the 
" Charles and Agnes" out to him, for two days. He was king 
of Eden — " monarch of all he surveyed." He came in as far as 
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the Swilcan Bum at low water, even round by the rocks to the 
old Castle, but although his parents lived in Castle Street, the 
snow was so deep he could not get up to them — ^he swears it was 
ten feet deep ! The next severe storm was in 1827, which was 
preceded by the imprecedented warm and dry summer of 1826, 
when the com was pulled instead of being cut, from the short- 
ness of the straw — the harvest being over before the usual time 
of commencing. The snow began on the 3rd of March 1827, 
and, though not so long, was as severe as the storm of 1823. 
The next was that of 1838, which commenced in the morning 
of the 24th February, and by night blew a hurricane — snowing 
densely. It also was as severe as that of 1823>, but did not last 
so long, nor make such havoc at sea. In April farming was far 
advanced, but in May 14th frost set in, which almost' destroyed 
vegetation. Up to the 4th of July hardly any wheat was in 
ear, and stooks stood up to the middle of November. The next 
was in 1881— beginning with snow and an easterly gale on the 
Ist of March. Thus the four heaviest joint snow and sea storms 
of the century did not begin till the middle of February or first 
of March. But last year a severe storm of wind, snow, and 
frost set in on the 4th of December, which did great damage at 
sea and blocked up the railways, stopping traffic both on land 
and sea — ^in one case six miles of snow seven feet deep had to 
be cut to clear the line ; luckily it did not last, for as sudden a 
thaw swept the snow away by the 16th. Allusion being made 
to the injustice done to British coasters, I am tempted to give 
the following verses from one signed " Nemo" : — 

'* I look aronnd and ask myself — 
Where have our sailors vanished ? 
I see a few laid on the shelf — 

Both ships and men are banished ! 

Steam-ships want only three or four — 

But engineers and stokers 
Are all the cry, and, what is more, 

Fire shovels, rakes, and pokers. 

Admit that as a thing of course 

Which cannot well be helped, 
Sam Plimsoll has been ten times worse — 

That e'er the cur was whelped I 

Philanthropy ! I think they say 

Was Sammy's noble notion — 
For' every tar, increase of pay, 

Soft tack, and quick promotion. 
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Old skippen, it appears to me, 

Who owned their little vessel. 
Would risk their lives, and go to sea 

With wind and waves to wrestle. 

But here and there, and everywhere, 
They found a Sam's Surveyor — 
* Thou thalt not go to sea ! Beware I 
But at the waM thotCU lay her ! 

Discharge the cargo, dear the hold ! 

Oh, I could come no sooner ! 
Take mU the ked—His rotten, old — 

Or rU condemn your schooner P 

There's no appeal and no redress 

From Sam's high-toned Sui'veyor ; 
The old man finds he's in a mess — 

Life's savings cannot pay her. 

His craft is sold for a mere song, 

To make a harbour lighter ; 
The Poorhouse picks him up ere long — 

Smitten down by Sanmiy's smiter. 

Thousands are driven off the sea 

By too much legislation — 
A song says, ' Britons shall be free !' 

With tars of every nation. 

For every free-bom British tar 

There's half-a-dozen (German, 
Dutch, Greek. Go, man your ships of war 

With such-like skulking vermin ! 

Who stirs up mutiny at sea, 

And discontent 'mongst seamen ? 
Some swarthy, bloody-minded Greek, 

Some Malay, or Cmneeman ! 

I've almost seen the last old tar — 

A band who once were common — 
Our backbone in the time of war : 

Stedfast as an old Soman." 

There is too much truth in this. Plimsoll's Act was intended 
forforeign-going ships, unseaworthy, over-loaded, and over-insured. 
But it fell like a thunderbolt upon British coasting, fairly driv- 
ing it off the sea — sweeping it, like a broom, not only into the 
pocket of the foreigner, but handing our very ships over to him 
— for a mere song — to carry it on. The petty restrictions which 
British coasters had to bear before the most of them gave it up 
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in disgust is almost incredible. Side lights — which cost pounds 
— ^pompously condemned for an ^ of an inch less than what 
some Surveyor tyranically said was the " regvlation size" a bell 
condemned the same way, fog-horns the same, a mast, a yard, a 
plank, a timber, water-way, stanchion, keel, anything and every- 
thing — the ship herself lay at the mercy of gold-banded, yellow- 
buttoned British surveyors hamstringing their own coasters. 
The ship — probably the old skipper's aJl — condemned^ or forced 
to lay out upon her more than she was worth — the poor British 
owner was ruined, while the foreigner bought the cast-aside 
lights, bells, fogrhoms, anchors, and ships for a mere trifle, 
laughing in his sleeve at the grand Philanthropy of the British 
Laws, which ruined the British shipowner, and gave him the 
coasting trade to carry on as he thought fit, and with any old 
box he pleased. That is not the way the Government did with* 
slavery or rinderpest, or anything connected with th« land — 
when anything was condemned a partial equivalent was given. 
Not content with ruining many — and driving most small 
British coasters off the sea, if any be still fool enough to own a 
British coaster — which was wrecked and her crew drowned — he 
ran the risk of being branded as a murderer, as the following 
report shows in February 1883 : — " The Board of Trade Inquiry 
into the loss of the small schooner * Acheen,' of Sunderland, 56 
tons register, was held in Fraserburgh. Mr Eothery, Wreck 
Commissioner, presided. The Nauticsd Assessors were Captains 
Ward and Grant. Amid breathless silence the Court found the 
owner to blame for not taking proper measures, after his 
purchase, regarding her age and smsdl price, to look into her 
condition ; not being subjected to a proper and sfofficierd over- 
haul, and not thoroughly repaired. The load-line did not give 
sufficient freeboard ; that she was partly rotten ; and that if the 
anchors .had been let down there is a probability the crew might 
have saved their lives. That the managing owner was greatly 
to blame for not having her properly overhauled, and that the 
responsibility for the loss of life on board mtist rest toith him /" 
Does this not speak for itself ? 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE SECOND LIFEBOAT FOR ST ANDREWS IN 1824, NOW, IN 1883, 
OAX.LED THE " VOLUNTEER LIFEBOAT," OR " OLD ST ANDREWS 

LIFEBOAT." 



*' Our fathers, long before ns, her worth in danger tried, 

Their fathers, too, have steered her amidst the boiling tide ; 
We love her — *tis no wonder — ^we can but follow them ; 
Let heaven, but never word of man, the dear old boat condemn.** 

After the wreck of the three brigs in 1823, the sad fate of 
some of the crew of the " John and Sarah" sent such a thrill 
through the hearts of the citizens that a feeling was aroused to 
have a new lifeboat placed near the scene of the wrecks, at the 
West Sands — as the^r*^ lifeboat was placed on the JEast Bents 
after the wreck of the " Janet" of Macduff — ^the crew of which 
was so nobly saved by young Honey in 1800, who did singly 
what the creivs of the old " Craignoon" not only did, but as nobly 
tried to do in 1823. The citizens also acted nobly, for, besides 
giving 10s. to each man every time they went off to the "John 
and Sarah," they gave Wemyss a new boat for the old Shetland 
yawl, and, more than all, got this lifeboat built specially for the 
shallow West Sands (her plan drawn by a citizen), besides 
getting a carriage made here, and a house built for her near the 
Swilcan Bum — ^at the west entrance to the City. She was 
built at Sunderland, brought to Shields, and towed round to 
St Andrews in September 1824 by the sloop " Ocean," which 
belonged to a Mr John Black, coal merchant here, who got 
£10 for bringing her. She is built of the best British oak, 
and, having been well cared for up to 1883, is nearly as good as 
ever, after having been sixty years in use — copper-fastened 
below, has 16 air-tight compartments under her platform, and 
two long side boxes filled with cork chips above it, has five 
copper emptying tubes, and life lines — something like the 
"Royal National Institution Lifeboats." She has no pump, which 
would be useless in her many compartments, which have plugs 
to let out any water. She has twice gone off with sevend of 
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these plugs inadvertently left out, yet floated comparatively 
buoyantly — ^upheld by her platform and side boxes. After the 
wreck of the " Napoleon," with all hands, at Boarhills in 1864, 
she was placed there, having (wrongly) lost her prestige by the 
arrival of one of the " Institution" boats called the " Annie." 
She was stationed there chiefly through the efforts of one who 
was at the wreck of the " Napoleon," and saw the importance 
of Boarhills as a lifeboat station, for, being to windward of St 
Andrews in easterly storms, it commands the Bay — verified by a 
splendid new lifeboat, with all modem appliances, specially 
built for the situation, being stationed there in 1881. The 
West Sands surf boat now lies keel up on the East Bents, near 
where the house of the first or " cork lifeboat" stood ; and where 
the " Institution" boat now is, in consequence of the Town 
Council of St Andrews first granting, then, after nine months 
delay, refusing to grant a site for her at the very place for which 
she was specially built-^the West Sands, near where the three 
British brigs were wrecked in 1823, and where the two foreign 
schooners and the foreign brig were wrecked in 1881 — the one 
near the Swilcan Burn, the other half way out the sands, and 
the brig near the bar of Eden, on the north side. It could not 
be public spirit, but a petty, dog-in-the-manger feeling which 
prompted the refusal of a site for their own old boat, which has 
done so much good — ^no doubt acting under careful legal advice. 
It is worthy of note that the same year, 1824, which saw the 
placing of this lifeboat at the West Sands of St Andrews, also 
saw the founding of the " Eoyal and National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion" in Britain — two good results from the " Long Storm" of 
1823 — a new lifeboat for a dangerous Bay, and a "Koyal 
National Institution" for the rocky coasts of Britain ! The 
following heading to the Subscription List for the boat may be 
interesting, and worth preserving : — 

"The great number of shipwrecks in St Andrews Bay in easterly 
gales has long marked it as a place of peculiar danger to seamen, and 
often had the friendft of humanity to wish some efficacious means for 
preventing or lessening the extent of the evil. The events which took 
place in the beginning of February 1823 roused into action these wishes. 
On that occasion three vessels were stranded within a mile of the City, 
and, though by strenuous exertions the greater part of the seamen were 
saved, yet several perished within sight, almost witbin hearing, of an 
assembled multitude. It was apparent that with a lifeboat these un- 
fortunate men, without the smallest difficulty, would all have been 
saved. A snbiscription, which within a few hours reached £100, was 
raised by the inhabitants of St Andrevfs for the threefold purpose of 
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feeding and clothing the shipwrecked sailors, and of rewarding those who, 
at the Juizard of tlmr ovm Uvea, saved the lives of their brother seamen, 
and for commencing a fund for the purpose of a lifeboat. A lifeboat 
has now been got, wnich has cost upwards of a hundred guineas ; Mty 
pounds having been contributed by the Conmiittee at Lloyds. A boa^ 
house, carriage, &c., which have cost at least another £100, have still to 
be paid for ; and it is highly desirable that more could be raised to meet 
expenses, particularly to reward those who should distinguish themselves 
in fubire emergencies. St Andrews itself is a place of almost no trade — 
having only five or six small vessels belonging to it. The inhabitants, 
therefore, can have no interest beyond what is common to them with 
every friend of Humanity. They, therefore, look with confidence to the 
co-operation of the public, especially of merchants, shipowners, and 
insurance companies, whose aid, it is earnestly hoped, will not be 
solicited in vain. — St Andrew^, 4th January 1825.'' 

When the boat came, her self-righting power was tested at the 
Harbour by being lowered down keel up, and, although very 
broad, her deep sheer and side boxes made her right herself at 
once. Soon after she arrived, her first service was going off to 
a water-logged smack, called the " Trafuglen," from the West 
Sands. 

WATBEl-LOGGED SMACK " TRAFUGLEN," IN 1825. 

* * On Reason build Resolve — 
That column of true majesty in man.'' 

It had been blowing strong from the N.E. for some days, and 
a heavy sea in the Bay, when a smack was seen driving before 
the gale — labouring heavily, low in the water. It was clear 
from the way she was rolling that there was something wrong 
with her, and, it being shortly after the arrival of the lifeboat, 
a rush was made to get her out. Lieut. Goodchild, of the 
Coastguard, got his crew ready — there being then stationed at 
St Andrews six coastguard men, besides the officer in charge — 
who always formed the nucleus of a good lifeboat crew — ^the 
rest were active young sailors and fishermen. She was speedily 
drawn out, and launched near the Swilcan Bum. The sea was 
80 heavy that in puUing out she burst some of her tubes, and 
became partially water-logged herself; yet she reached the 
smack, put some men on board, who brought her safely into the 
Harbour, amid the ringing cheers of the excited crowd on the 
pier and quay — all being proud of their new lifeboat, for, had 
she not got off, the smack would have been lost, with, very likely, 
all hands, for the sea was so heavy it took all their time to 
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Teach and save her. After the smack was safely moored, and the 
boat taken to the upper harbour, the crew got 10s. each from 
the Committee. The grateful skipper of the smack, and several 
citizens, took the lifeboat crew into Wallace's publichouse close 
by, and showed their appreciation of the gallant deed, Scotch 
fashion, by a hearty glass of grog. All being excited and proud 
of the success, many a good glass was drunk over it. The 
Lieutenant, being a good-hearted fellow, was amongst them, which 
turned out to be a bad success for him, for just as he came out 
of the public-house, perhaps half-seas over. Captain Eandal, from 
Elie — the ofl&cer in charge of the district — happened to come 
along the quay, and, this being either an unpardonable offence, 
or himself merely dressed up in a *• little brief authority," 
without the soul to appreciate a gallant action — albeit washed 
down by the spirit of barley — and, forgetting that it is a smcC 
smol that sees everytliing, the unfortunate Lieutenant was broke 
for it — lost his position. The boat was repaired — the whole of 
her discharging tubes, being too thin, were taken out, and strong 
copper ones put in. It is interesting and instructive to hear 
two old men, brothers, John and Aleck Wilson — both seafaring 
men-speak with pride and glistening eyes of this boat and her 
good deeds. They were often in her — striplings then, grey- 
haired old men now, between seventy and eighty years of age — 
both still aHve in 1883, although Aleck, the youngest, I am 
afraid, will never again leave his bed alive. Strange, after 
spending nearly their whole lives in jeopardy, to die at last, like 
Bob Roy, in bed, proving the truth in " Destiny" that — 

" A ditch can stifle what the ocean spares, 
And pen-knife kill what levelled tubes disdain." 

Among the last times I had a crack with him, " Man," said he, 
" I was intil her the first time she was aff — it was till a water- 
logged smack ; I was only eighteen years auld at the time. It 
was a gie heavy sea when she gaed aff the Wast Sands. I mind 
I was pullin' ane o' the bow oars when a sea struck her that 
burst her tubes, and sent my neebor bow-oarsman, ane o' the 
Coastguard, richt up in the air aboot twel' fit, and he fell doon 
again nearly in the same place in the bow o' the boat !" — of 
course old age exaggerates the feats of youth, as paintings look 
best at a distance. And his brother John, now 78 years old, 
when he sees her lying keel up on the " East Bents," despised, 
and refused a site for a house, says, with kindling eye — " It's a 
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disgrace to humanity / for she's as good as ever. She has saved 
aboon 70 lives, and is still far better than the heavy, narrow, 
straucht-keeled, wa'-sided anes. After 60 years' service she's 
never played a dirty trick ; and I've been intil her when seas 
hae struck her and sent her near up on end, but she'll neither 
upset nor broach to, she's sae roond — she aye keeps her stem or 
stem to the sea. If I was as rich as I'm puir I'd keep her up to 
the last, for they canna build a better!" This character is 
deserved, for, after nearly 60 years' trial, she never once proved 
false to her crews. She was planned in St Andrews, built for 
St Andrews, her carriage made in St Andrews, and is peculiarly 
a St Andrews boat, and only needs protection and keeping up. 
To show the changes at the Harbour — ^when her new tubes were 
put in she was hauled through an archway — now built up — 
opposite the present sawmill, where there were a saw-pit and 
joiner's woodyard — now a stable and dairy — and at the west end 
of the Barley Mill, where there is a large shed and fish court, 
the " Dainty Davie" and the " Ann" sloops were built about 
1780, and launched into the Harbour — the quay not being then 
so high. The ** Dainty Davie" was among the first traders 
hereabout — ^built before "Maggie Lauder" or '*Rob the 
Kanter" — called after her owner. Captain David Stewart, a tall, 
powerful man, who once, along with another powerful seaman, 
beat off a pressgang boat's crew in Mr Leslie's public at the 
comer, near where the " Dainty Davie" was built. The next 
service the lifeboat did was going off to a 

SLOOP WHICH SANK NEAR THE BAR OF EDEN IN 1826. 

•* The ship was evidently settling now 
East by the head." — Don Juan. 

In an easterly gale and a heavy sea a small sloop, the 
" Friends," about 30 tons register, hailing from Tayport and 
belonging to two brothers called Dorritt, who sailed her, bound 
to the Guardbridge, loaded with guano for a Mr Spence, was seen 
riding and rolling heavily among the surf outside the Bar of 
Eden. At that time a considerable trade was carried on in 
Eden by sea, as there were no railways then — at least in Fife, 
for the first foTrmally opened railway in the world for general 
trafflc was the line between Liverpool and Manchester on the 
16th September 1830, although o^e between Stockton and 
Darlington was opened in 1821. Passengers went through Fife 
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then, by the old stage coaches, and crossed the Tay from Dundee 
to Newport, and the Forth between Pettycur and Leith, in un- 
decked boats, or pinnaces. There were no steamboats then, and 
had any one spoken of crossing the Tay or Forth by a bridge, 
he would have been thought fit for Bedlam, or, like Galileo, at 
the dictum of what teas called the Churchy forced to abjure 
what he knew was true. When on this subject, the following 
statistics may be interesting. About 1812 Mr M'Nab, an Inn- 
keeper in Cupar, put the " Union" coach on the road through 
Fife — ^it then became necessary to have a regvlar instead of a 
tidal passage across the Forth. An undecked cutter of light 
draught of water, known as the " Coach Boat," was anchored 
off and reached by small boats, and in calm water it could be 
rowed. Shortly after this the Ferry Trustees established a 
regular service of pinnaces, or undecked cutters, for the most 
pjfft lateen rigged. Newhaven Pier having by this time been 
built to give better accommodation on the south side, the old 
"Maggie Lauder," a bluff bowed little sloop, which was 
wrecked at the " Catheugh," near Fifeness, in March 1872 — then 
ninety years old — used to sail between Pettycur and Leith. In 
1847 the following advertisement appeared: — 

" Important Sale of Harness-Horses. — Upwards of thirty coach horses 
and their harness, &c., to be sold at M^ab's Hotel, dupar Fife, on 
Thursday, the 25th Inst., at two p.m. The above horses are withdrawn 
from the Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen Koyal Union, the Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen 'Defiance,' and the Fife * Enterprise' coaches, 
beine the property of Alex. M'Nab, who put the first coach on the Fife 
Boad, and the first boats at the ferries upon the Forth and Tay." " Daily 
Coach between St Andrews and Edinburgh. — The pubhc are respect- 
fully informed that the ' Prince Albert' coach will cease to run between 
St Andrews and Edinburgh on Wednesday, the 7th July 1847, when Mr 
Croall will commence running his coach, the ' Enterprise,' between the 
Albert Inn, St Andrews (at Albert Buildings), every lawful day at a 
quarter to seven in the morning ; and 10 Princes Street, Edinburgh, at 
half -past four afternoon. Fares — Inside, 7s. ; Outside, 48. 6d." 

Alas ! in spite of their " Defiance" and " Enterprise" stage 
coaches, the 3rd class railway fare now for an inside seat is only 
3s. 9d. — ^about half phce, and less than half of the time. So 
much for human invention ! and, to return to that little craft 
rolling and plunging so heavily near the Bar of Eden, for, 
although it was no unusual thing to see several vessels at that 
time entering the estuary, it was clear to all who saw her critical 
position that she would not be one of them unless help was 
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promptly given to her weak-handed crew, for it was not possible 
that she could live long in that heavy surf. The usual buzz of 
excitement ran through the City. The Lifeboat Committee, 
crew, and crowd were soon down, clustering like bees around 
that blue-slated lifeboat house. The boat, on her carriage, was 
soon wheeled out and dragged all the way to Eden, a distance 
of over two miles, by willing men, not horses, and as promptly 
launched into the river and rowed off to the plunging sloop, and 
just in time, for she was sinking fast, and her crew, the two 
brothers, about to risk their lives in their own wee boat, which 
could not have lived so far out in that heavy surf. The life- 
boat reached the sloop, took off her crew, and, towing her boat 
astern, entered the harbour — again amid the hearty cheers of 
the crowd on the pier. On telling the state of matters, a Mr 
James Gibson, wood merchant in the City, who know the value 
of guano then, advised them to go off again — they took the two 
pumps with them of a small trader called the '* ^N'ewcastle and 
Berwick Packet," which was repairing on the East Bents at the 
time, to try if possible, by pumping, to keep her above water 
and take her into Eden at flood tide ; but, when close to her, 
she turned up her quarter, gave a plunge, went down, and all 
was lost — she became a total wreck. This is a proof that, but 
for the speedy action of the lifeboat, in all likelihood, these two 
brothers would no longer have kept the Book of Fate open re- 
garding their doom on this *^ Bank and Shoal of Time." It is 
worthy of remark that she was wheeled to Eden over the soft 
sand, all the way by men, and launched without costing a single 
penny more than the 10s. to each of the crew — ^paid from her 
own funds — which contrasts very favourably with the lifeboat 
service of the present day, for, in March 1881, at the wrecks of 
the schooner " Harmonie" and the barque " Merlin," close in- 
shore, near the Swilcan Bum and Castle, a monstrous bill of 
about £50 was run up for the hire of horses, crew, and about 
180 human beings, called men, who sent in a claim of 2s. 6d. 
each for only helping to launch the Royal Institution boat, the 
" Ladies Own" — the best class of helpers, like the best class of 
our poor, despising to accept such relief, either from a Parochial 
Board or a Lifeboat fund. Thus we see that whatever good, time 
and human progress — not to speak of Christianity — may have 
done in the world, half a century has made no great improve- 
ment in the desire to save life, nor in lifeboat management — ^at 
least at the pit of St Andrews Bay, where even a site for a 
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house was refused to shelter this same old hoat which has done 
such valuable service, on the very sands for which, as a surf 
boat, she was specially built ! Yet, in this respect, St Andreans 
are not nearly so bad as those on the English coast, which the 
following leader from the Evening Telegraph, of date 26th 
December 1882, shows : — 

"Daring the October gales" (this year, 1882), ''which caused great 
destmction to shipping on the !N^orthfolk coast, great sensation was 
created by the failure of the lifeboat and steam-tug services of the 
district ; in particular, it was stated that through some misunderstand- 
ing the Lowestoft Lifeboat was not launched until after a delay of 
several hours, and that the Pakefield Lifeboat was not launched at all t 
Inquiry showed that too much ground existed for the unfavourable re- 
ports, and a fuller investigation before the Wreck Commissioners con- 
firms the worst features of the case, and, it is to be feared, extends the 
area over which blame must be spread. The Lowestoft boat, which 
ought to have been on the beach four weeks before the 28th of October, 
was found stowed away in the boathouse and inaccessible when wanted. 
Worse than this, when the Coxswain was appealed to by a visitor to 
summon the crew and get the boat out, he declined to do so, although 
several ships were ashore and the ofi&ng crowded with vessels m 
distress. By dint of strong language and an offer of <£! a man" — (the 
old story, and true god of l£e world)—'* to volunteers, the boat was got 
out, and a crew enhsted for her ; but even then the Coxswain could not 
be found, and the launching of the boat took from three to four hours 
instead of fifteen minutes. How many lives may have been sacrificed 
throu^ such conduct it is needless to inquire ! The episode, apart 
from its consequences, was in striking contrast to the usual behaviour of 
British seamen and of the lifeboat Brigade, whose services have been 
so often and so justly commended. Now that the whole origin and 
circumstances of the scandal have been laid bare, it seems that the local 
Committee and superior officials were to blame in offering too little 
money to the crew in March last — ^the scale of payment being considered 
insufficient for the work then done, which was a grave error. A still 
more grave mistake was in taking no steps to remove the misunder- 
standing during the intervening months, when it was seen the men could 
not be depended on. While not clearing the crew and condemning the 
Coxswain, the opinion is that it is the duty of a Lifeboat Committee to 
treat the crew with such liberality as will ensure the hearty services of 
reasonable men. If a crew is unreasonable, then another ought to be 
got without delay, and not run the risk of a breakdown in the face of 
urgent cries for assistance.'' 

The plain God's truth is, so many Committees, Boards, Insti- 
tutions, Brigades, &c., have almost extracted individual energy 
from hmnanity. It is red tape, or gold, gold for everything. 
Disinterested good actions, like our coasting sailors, or the true 
Highlanders, are almost things of the past. Money ! Money ! 
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Money ! is now the incentive. This affair at Lowestoft was 
even worse than is represented, for some St Andrews fishermen 
were there with their boats at the time and saw it. They tell 
me that on Saturday the 13th of October, the schooner 
** Messengers," of Blyth, drove ashore close to Lowestoft, at 
four P.M., with seven of a crew, and that before ten o'clock at 
night eleven vessels — four brigs and seven schooners — were 
driven ashore from Yarmouth Koads — either driven from their 
anchors or slipped them in trying to take the harbour ; yet it 
was eleven o'clock before the lifeboat was launched, and even 
then forced to go off, as she was launched by Cellardyke fisher- 
men, who went aboard of her to go off, when they were ordered 
ashore by the Coxswain who at last took charge. Three men 
were drowned by the delay, and, had the sea been one-fourth as 
heavy as in St Andrews Bay in a storm, very few, if any, of the 
crews would have been saved. At nine o'clock rockets for 
assistance were sent up by a large steamer with twenty-seven of 
a crew. She got no help, and every soid was drowned but one. 
Had this happened in St Andrews Bay a howl of indignation 
would have swept over the world. Yet the Lowestoft lifeboats 
have nothing to contend against like the breakers in St Andrews 
Bay, being protected by the outlying banks ; besides, they are 
towed to the wrecks by steam tugs, or sail to them from the 
steep beach to the vessels — as if in the Tay — inside the banks, 
so comparatively smooth that even the small boats of the 
stranded vessels passed from one to the other — as many as three 
crews being on board one of them. So we must not be too 
severe in St Andrews when, in a very heavy storm, the life- 
boat cannot go off the long shallow beach, and as for tugs, 
they would be smashed to pieces. Good harbours and ex 
tension of piers are worth a thousand Lifeboats — in spite of 
exaggerated praise given to them, in some cases. If any one 
asks for the best style of a Lifeboat, say an eodended pier, built 
not of oak or cork, but of good hard cement or stone, where the 
storm-tossed vessel can nm into, — herself — at least for the pit of 
St Andrews Bay ! The Lowestoft boats have air-tight compart- 
ments along each side, like the " Old St Andrews Lifeboat," 
with cork all the way round outside — like the first " Cork Life- 
boat," about two feet broad, and about nine inches thick, but 
are deep, straight-keeled, and heavy built, to be towed from a 
steep beach to the wrecks, as they do not pull. Even our 
Royal Institution Boat is hardly fit for our shallow Bay. What 
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is wanted is, first, the piers extended ; second, a surf boat, like 
the old lifeboat which saved the brothers from this little sloop 
that went down near the Bar of Eden in 1826. 

BBIG WASHING ABOUT NEAR THE BANES OF TAY, ABOUT 1829. 

** I never liked the landsman's life, the earth is aye the same, 

Oie me the ocean for my dower, my vessel for my hame ; 

When life's last sun gangs feebly doon, and Death comes to the door — 

When a' the world's a dream to us, we'll gang to sea no more — 

No more — we'll gang to sea no more I" — Scottish Sang, 

In the fall of 1829 a pretty large brig, with 250 tons of coals, 
from Shields to London, with nine of a crew, was driven north 
into the Bay by a strong S.E. gale and a heavy sea. She was 
first seen in the afternoon, driving before the storm. She 
brought up near the Banks of Tay, and rode all night in a 
dangerous, critical position. The day was too far gone, and the 
sea too heavy for the lifeboat to go off. Next morning she was 
still seen with a signal of distress flying. The storm having 
moderated through the night, all was bustle and excitement at 
the harbour. Jack Wilson, Pilot, got the use of the largest 
fishing boat in the harbour at the time — about thirty feet keel 
— got her ballast, mast, and gear taken out, a number of buckets 
on board to bail her out, and a crew enlisted to go off to the 
brig — ^money, salvage, of course, being the incentive, besides the 
saving of life. When all was ready, the crew went into the 
Bell Rock Tavern to have a stiff glass of grog to help them to 
pull through the still heavy seas, some of them, like Major 
Galbraith, caring more for the bottle than the " battle ;" and, in- 
wardly not wanting to go, took too much of the spirits to care 
about the sea, threw cold water on the project, and drowned 
Wilson's intention. Probably a feeling of rivalry stimulated 
a young brother pilot — a prominent and well-known character 
of his day, called Willie Chisholm — ^to cut Jack's girds by 
getting out the lifeboat. Be that as it may, when Wilson 
was getting everything ready. Lieutenant Cox, of the Coast- 
guard, who succeeded GoodcMld, came and asked what he was 
about — if he intended to go off? Of course he might have seen 
the object without asking. On being certain, he hastened to 
the West Sands, where an equal hurry and bustle was going 
on to get a crew and go off with the lifeboat; prominent 
amongst them, besides young Chisholm, was the tall form of 
Peter Robertson, alicis " Pawky Pate," the owner of a sloop 
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called the " Peggie," who, although a landsman — ^when gain wa» 
in the way, would try and lay hold of it by hook or by crook. 
Oh ! that a popular, Truth-upheld Religion could be found that 
would bring out the active, pure, unfettered Reason of Man to 
worship God, like Self-interest, Gain, or Gold 1 The lifeboat 
was soon afloat, and her crew pulling like prizemen, or as only 
Self-interest can pull ! But there was no race. Fear, pru- 
dence, and the love of life, not to speak of drink — those equally 
powerful balancers of humanity — ^kept the others from contend- 
ing with the breakers. So the lifeboat — ^mistress in her own 
element, swept on her course alone, and, after a long, heavy 
pull, reached the roUing brig, which they boarded with diffi- 
culty — the usual henchman of a sea-tossed vessel and bumping 
boat. On reaching her deck. Cox and his crew found the brig 
was drifting without an anchor, having broken her cables and 
parted from them. She was taken up to Dundee, towing the 
lifeboat astern, and a bargain made for £80 for the safety of 
the vessel and cargo — the division of which, as usual — ^like 
vultures on a carcase, or carrion-crows fighting over the eyes of 
a stranded cod — ^made a disturbance. It is said Lieutenant 
Cox kept £20 — ^likely for the boat as well as himself ; " Pawky 
Peter" also X20 ; the other £40 divided amongst the rest. The 
golden god of the world. Mammon, being the idol set up for 
worship almost the first time the boat was used — which spirit, 
thus inaugurated, has more or less, like a wolf, dogged the heels- 
of the lifeboat service ever since in St Andrews, the calculation 
being ever present whispering, "How much are we likely to get ?*" 
How sadly different from that true spirit of humanity which 
actuated young Honey and the crews of the old Craignoon. The 
boat was taken down to Tayport and left there, her carriage 
sent through and brought back to St Andrews over land, the 
sea being either too heavy or the will too light to bring her by 
water. This Mr Robertson, or " Pawky Pate," was proprietor 
of that valuable ground now called " Murray Park," which he 
got through his grandfather. Before he became owner of the 
"Peggie," 54 tons register, he had a small sloop called the 
" Southwick," one of the 99 small coasters and others which 
belonged to a Sunderland merchant called Goodchild. The 
loading of this sloop with meal from the gimal at the harbour 
nearly caused a riot in the city about the beginning of th.s 
century. The price of a peck of oatmeal being then 3s. and 
3s. 6d. at the Market Cross, the inhabitants were wild at the 
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meal being shipped away. This was before Mr Robertson got 
her ; but shows the price of meal at a time when wages were 
one-third less than they are now, and the time of labour nearly 
one-third more. But, as an incentive to Good Templars, I may 
add that whisky is the reverse, for a glass of good spirits that 
could then be got for IJd. now costs 4d. — one grand induce- 
ment to careful, prudent sobriety, as it touches one of the 
mainsprings of humanity, the pocket ! but acts like lead upon 
the wings of well-balanced mental freedom — at least so thought 
Robert Bums when he sai^ — 

'* Freedom and whisky gang thegither — 
Tak' oot your dram !" 

But, doubtless. Education and the grand intuitive reason of Man 
will keep the world of thought and human action right, as the 
infinite and eternal Spirit of Life keeps the countless solar 
systems right which people Space, and regulates storm and calm, 
in their proper and everlasting order ! About the time this brig 
was saved — 

THE SLOOP "paragon" WAS SUNK IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 

'' Oh ! bUthely shines the bonnie sun upon the Isle o' May, 
And blithely rolls the morning tide into St Andrews Bay — 
When haddocks leave the Firth o' F<^h and mussels leave the shore^ 
When oysters climb up Berwick Law, we'll gang to sea no more — 
No more — ^wo*ll gang to sea no more !" — Scottish Fisherman, 

The " Paragon" was a fine new sloop, about 50 tons register, 
built by Philip Edmond and David Monnypenny (the latter her 
owner) at Crall. She hailed from St Andrews, and was sailed 
"by Monnypenny. She left the harbour, laden with ironstone, for 
H'ewcastle, about two o'clock p.m., with a fine westerly breeze. 
She was crossing the Firth, and when about four miles to the 
southward of the May, a fine clear winter night, two other 
sloops — the " Lavinia," of Dundee, coal laden, and bound there, 
with the " Newcastle and Berwick Packet," (both about 54 tons 
register) also coal laden, and bound for St Andrews — were 
coming on the port tack, when suddenly the " Lavinia" ran 
into the " Paragon," striking her just abaft the " companion," 
the weakest part of a ship, with such force that, being deeply 
laden wjth ironstone, she sank almost at once. Monnypenny 
and his crew had only time to cut* the grips, clear away, and 
launch her boat, when she went down. The " Packet" was so 
close to them — about 200 yards off — that she had to wear to 
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get clear, or else she would have been foul of the " Lavinia," 
but kept her course. The " Lavinia" picked up the boat, took 
her in tow, and landed Monnypenny at Kingsbams, who, with 
his crew, walked to St Andrews, and arrived there just as the 
" Packet" brought up off the Harbour, the tide being back. 
When David Crichton, skipper of the " N. B. Packet," went 
ashore in his boat, such a row took place that he was glad to 
escape back to his sloop to save his life from Monnypenny and 
his crew, for they knew the " Packet" from the cock-vane on 
her masthead — all the Berwick-on-Tweed craft (where she was 
bought) having then cocks for vanes. They accused Crichton 
of inhumanity and meanness, in not waiting to save his fellow- 
citizens. It was all in vain for Davie to protest he never knew 
it was the " Paragon," that he was glad to sheer off to save 
himself, or that he knew the other sloop would pick them up, 
and aU the rest of the too prevalent excuses for want of assist- 
ance, as is too often the case now with collisions at sea, which 
proves that the world went round taking Humanity with it 
then very much the same as now ! It went to law — ^that dear, 
huge imposition upon society, and insatiable maw for the 
querulous and pugnacious. The owners of the " Lavinia" at 
last offered to give their sloop for the sunk " Paragon." This 
did not please Monnypenny — ^to take an old sloop for his own 
built peerless "Paragon." He appealed to his father. Lord 
Monnypenny (to whom Betty Dishart, his mother, had been 
very obHging). His Lordship, having no doubt originaUy 
advanced the money for her building, took up the case. It 
was decided in his favour, the Dundee owners having to pay 
for clothes and everything. It cost them over £500, a large 
sum in those days; and thus ended the sinking of the 
** Paragon." At that time an important traffic was carried on 
between St Andrews and !N'ewcastle in ironstone, from the 
burning of iron-band coal — and even gathering iron nodules and 
coprolites along the beach at Kinkell. 

THE "BETST," of MEMEL, EMBAYED, MAT 9TH, 1831. 

" A ship appeared in 8t Andrews Bay, 
Distressed sore, on the ninth of May, 
So the Fishers a' did ran and pray 
That she'd come ashore in the morning !" 

A strong easterly gale — a heavy sea in the Bay-^a group of 
men stood on the Kirkhill — a glass was levelled eastward, 
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steadied against the comer of the dyke on the brae near the 
flagstaff, the last remnant of the old Cnldean College of 
" Kirkheugh." " Anything in the Bay, Gregory ?" was asked 
at the chief boatman of the Coastguard. " I think I see a 
ship through the misty haar, but a long way out, on this side 
of the buoy," was his reply. Through the " misty May" storm^ 
when it partially cleared — like clouds from the moon, a large 
vessel was seen in the direction of the Buoy of Tay. It was at 
the time of the year when there is generally a burst of stormy 
weather, called the " coo quack o' May." " Lend me yottr 
glass," was eagerly said, and all eyes were earnestly bent in the 
direction indicated, and there, without doubt, was seen a large 
brig, tampering with the storm, in too close proximity to the 
banks of Tay, within the jaws of St Andrews Bay. This was 
the forenoon. The whole of that day and next she was dimly 
seen contending with the storm, but, like a moth round the 
light, gradually nearing the circle of death. On the third day, 
after noon, it cleared, and the brig was seen to head north-west, 
and square her yards in the direction of Eden. " By Heaven ! 
what does he mean ? Good God ! she'll be ashore in less than 
half-an-hour, unless he hauls her by the wind !" buzzed from 
several voices through the crowd of anxious gazers ; but, as 
prayer cannot allay storm, neither did these exclamations stop 
the brig from running on destruction, nor keep the crowd 
from edging to the West Sands. There were still no cannons 
on the brae ; if there had, now or never was the time to fire, 
if ever they did good, and arrest the messenger of death. 
Suddenly she stopped, as if struck by a torpedo, wore, braced 
her yards, shook out some reefs, set more sail, and stood south 
— the wind at S.E. Her conduct, inexplicable then, was known 
afterwards. Bound for Dundee, the captain, uncertain in the 
misty storm, overran his distance; on clearing, mistook the 
sheet of smooth water in Eden for the Tay, as there were 
more than a dozen vessels riding there at the time, until 
the breakers and his lead warned him, but hardly in time. 
She was a large, clever brig, of 400 tons register, laden with 
wood. He seemed all at once to find out his mistake, crowded 
sail on her until she staggered in the gale, and, as the large 
brig came plunging through the broken water, under a press 
of canvas, many a heart beat quick, and many a whisper 
breathed " By Heaven ! she'll never carry through ! she'll be 
driven ashore ! Good God, look at that !" as a heavier sea 
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than usual struck and almost buried her within the white 
grasp of the breaker, clearing the Lady Craig — ^heading south — 
the eyes of the crowd following her like a hawk the sparrow. 
But, as if worn out and hopeless, he plunged both anchors 
down, and rode right east from the pier-head, abreast of Kinkell 
cave, in the midst of breakers dashing above the foreyard and 
cap, often burying her hull. By this time the lifeboat had 
been wheeled from the west end and launched into the harbour. 
Three futile attempts were made to get off, but, being past high 
water, and the sea so heavy at the pier-head, it was impossible 
— at least so they said — ^to pull out, although one seaman. Jack 
Lyall, and others, still persisted that it was, and wanted a crew 
to go with them, but failed. And when the oMempt was 
abandoned, one may fancy the feelings of a crowd of human 
beings wrought up to the very highest pitch of excitement ! 
As Night closed her sable wing, and threw her black mantle 
over the storm — ^like an ebon pall, enveloping both breaker and 
brig in darkness, a gloomy, dissatisfied feeling ran through the 
heart of the crowd ; curses both loud and deep were hurled at 
those they thought should have gone off to the rescue of that 
labouring brig. So it seems a difference of opinion has always 
existed between the general public and seafaring men as to the 
possibility of the lifeboat getting off from the long shallow beach 
of St Andrews in really heavy storms. Most people thought 
she would be driven ashore and her crew drowned before 
morning, for few hoped she could ride long in such a dreadful 
position, within five fathoms water ! — ^indeed some old men say 
she touched the ground at low water, plunging in the hollow 
of the seas. But other eyes than those of the citizens of St 
Andrews had been anxiously focused on that brig, particularly 
those of an old man-of-war pensioner, called Philip Dishart, 
who lived in the straggling village of Boarhills, four miles east 
from the old city. He, too, had watched her for the two days 
with a critical eye — saw her bring up in her perilous position 
to leeward of where his wee black, rickety yawl, about sixteen 
feet keel, the " Three Eppies," lay at BoarhiUs. Up by the 
" scrauch of morning,*' down to the beach, alone, unseen, about 
six o'clock, at half-tide, he hauled his little partan-creel 
assistant down, launched her, puUed out the lake through the 
surf, which had lowered during the night, and, filled with 
water — ^nearly swamped, reached the still plunging brig, hailed, 
threw his rope, and clambered up her side. Well done, old 
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Philip ! As if an apparition had come aboard, the captain and 
mate stared at the plain, blunt, old man-o'-war's-man. But 
there was no time for staring. Philip, who had risked his life, 
did not want to lose his boat, which, filled with water, was 
tossing like a shell among the surf. With their help, she was 
hauled aboard — his very presence, like a sunbeam through the 
•chink of a prison door, cheering the heart of the captain. 
Philip told him where he was, explained that if the storm took 
off she could slip her anchors, and he would pilot him into Tay. 
The mate went below, where all the rest of the crew lay, worn 
out. About two hours after Philip was on board the lifeboat 
came off, about twelve o'clock, near high water, the sea not so 
heavy, and hailed the brig, the crew pompously bawling for "a 
rope." " Eh !" said Philip, pawkily, leaniag on his elbow over 
the gunwale, to Davie Gourlay. " Hech, aye, Davie lad, and 
do you think I winna gie ye a rope ? I'm only owre glad to see 
ye ; for, wi' the exception o' the captain, the crew are a' 
knocked up, and the sooner the brig's oot o' this the better." 
So saying, and throwing a rope to the thunderstruck lifeboat 
<;rew, who never knew he was there, they clambered up the 
hull of the brig, wondering how the devil old Philip and his 
ugly black yawl, which they saw lying on deck, ever got there, 
for, being misty, no one saw him board. The storm abatiog, 
and the wind having veered to the south-west, having now a 
strong crew, though the sea was still heavy, the captain was 
only too glad to accept their offer of £7 a man to take her up 
Tay. They slipped both anchors about nine o'clock, made for 
Tay, and arrived at Dundee at one in the morning, with the 
flood tide. The " Betsy" formed the subject of the following 
song, which was sung with great success in St Leonard's Hall, 
there being a company of strolling players — those "abstract 
and brief chronicles of the times," as Hamlet has it — playing 
there at the time, for, with the exception of the old Town Hall, 
St Leonard's was the only one in the City then for dramatic 
performances — ^where the Scottish Parliament has assembled, 
the Masonic bodies and the first Golf Club have met — since 
then turned into a laundry, then a schoolroom. The song, like 
a gipsy's child, has several reputed fathers, among whom are 
Geordie Foreman, haK ostler, half wag; WiUie Femie, a 
teacher ; Thomas Rodger ; and Wattie Alexander ; but, before 
the opening of the Madras College in 1833 — besides the two 
Burgh schools, the " Grammar" and English schools, there was 
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another in the east end of South Street, up the Black Bull 
Inn Close, taught by a Mr Strachan, who, 'tis said, had a pen 
in it ; another schoolmaster from Crail, called Spankie, sang it 
in St Leonard's before a crowded house. Being a good singer, 
and the public imbued with what was deemed cowardice on the 
part of the fishermen, it took — or, as the profession would say- 
it, ** wenV^ — immensely, and may have influenced Spankie's life, 
for he went away with the players. It was sung to the tune 
of " Hey, Johnny Cope," and called 

THE ST ANDREWS LIFEBOAT. 

A ship appeared in St Andrews Bay, 
Distressed sore, on the ninth of May, 
So the Fishers a' did run and pray 
That she'd come ashore in the morning ! 

Choru8 — 

The Fishers a* in our lifeboat — 

They didna want to get her afloat. 

For they thocht nae plunder would be got 

If she was safe in the morning ! 

The crowd cried out to the Fishers a' — 
" Gome I come, my boys, and get awa' !" 
But aye the Fishers answered, '* Na ! 
We oanna gang this morning \" 

Jean to her father did ill behave, 

For she cried oot sae loud and brave — 
" You naething got for the last you saved. 
So you shanna gang this morning !" 

But quick on board Jack Lyall did go. 
And twa or three mair did courage show ; 
' But not one Fisher was there, I know, 
For they ran to their beds in the morning ! 

Lowrie says to his ffuidwife — 

** You'll gang and sharp ray axe and knife ; 

I'll be the richest man in Fife, 

If she comes ashore in the morning I" 

Davie Gourlay, the morning hawk, 
Ckuigs to the Sands and tak's his walk ; 
Says he, ** I'm easy what they talk. 
But I'U hae my grab in the morning ! 

Jock will set new breeks, and sae will Tam, 
And you'll get sugar, tea, and ham. 
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And I will get my moming dram, 

And be drunk as the deevu in the moming !" 

But, faith, they were mistaken sair ; 
The ship against the storm did veer, 
And lea the Fishers a' to stare 
When she cut her stick in the moming ! 

Then they did look as pale and blue 
As if they had seen the ghaist o' a coo ; 
So they got drunk, and so may you. 
Just to keep up their hearts in the moming ! 

And now my sang is at an end ; 

I hope it does no one offend ; 

It was written to me by a very young friend. 

So I wish you a' a guid moming ! 

No doubt, as the song says, many would be dis«Cppointed that 
she rode all night and did not " come ashore in the morning 1" 
— such is Humanity. On her way up Tay, the captain said he 
would give £7 for each of bis anchors and chains he bad 
slipped. This offer bad been overheard by some Brougbty 
Ferry fishermen, who took the chance of those who got it 
being up in Dundee — ^went roimd with their boats, having got 
the " meeds" weighed them up, and got their £14 — so the 
lifeboat crew were done so far after aU. It cost the owners or 
the Insurance about £120, there being thirteen of a crew, 
besides old Philip, who piloted her up— a smaU sum for the 
safety of such a brig. The lifeboat pulled back by sea to St 
Andrews, towing old Dishart's little black yawl astern; she 
was called the " Three Eppies" from three sisters, one of whom 
Philip knew, or tried to know. Whatever old Philip thought 
of his daring feat, his nephew, David Monnypenny — the natural 
son of Lord Monnypenny already mentioned — ^was determined 
he would not do it again, for he went down to the beach, sawed 
the " Three Eppies" through the middle, and made two of her. 
But Philip's gallant action created much comment at the time, 
and contrasted pointedly with the inaction at St Andrews, and 
proved the great superiority of Boarhills as a lifeboat station — 
unless when ships are ashore. His nephew seems to have taken 
the rue, for, being a carpenter, he afterwards lengthened the 
" Three Eppies." Had this brave deed of the old man-of-war's- 
man been done by titled affluence, it would have been recorded 
in a very different way than merely noticed in this little book 
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But all honour to such noble individuality of action, by whom- 
soever done ! Doubtless another pen than mine will record 
them elsewhere. 

WRECK OF A DUTCH QALLIOT IN NOVEMBER 1831. 

*' Is Fortune's fickle Luna waning ? 
E'en let her gang ; 
Beneath what ucht she has remaining 
Let's sing our sang." — Bums, 

The next service this useful lifeboat did was rescuing the 
crew of a Dutch galliot, laden with herrings, from Fraserburgh 
to Hamburg — five men. She had been buffeted about for 
several days, and driven ashore at the West Sands, near Eden 
Bar. She was stranded before daybreak, at low water, the 
worst time to strike. When first seen, through the haze of a 
cold drizzling winter morning, she was rolling in the midst of a 
heavy surf and a strong easterly gale. It was plain that if the 
storm increased she would become a total wreck, with most 
likely the loss of her crew, and it was feared that the rising 
tide would break her up before she could be reached ; so no 
time was to be lost. The lifeboat was promptly drawn down, 
wheeled out the sands, and launched. When they drew along- 
side—which they did with difficulty, owing to the heavy surf 
— the mate was trying, with a board and log line, to see which 
way the current ran, before trying to save themselves in their 
own small boat. One of the crew was lying at the round-house, 
•either benumbed or drunk, for, after the others were safely 
into the lifeboat, three of her crew had to clamber again on 
board the galliot — rolling fearfully — seize hold and almost 
fling him into the boat. This delay nearly cost them their 
lives, for one of the timber-heads at the bow of the boat 
got under the guard-board (at the chain plates), which held 
her bow down so firmly that, with the dashing of the breakers 
«nd the rolling of the vessel, she was nearly stove, and the 
whole of them pitched into the surf. She got clear only by 
the breaking of the strong oak timber-head, which can still be 
seen, clasped with an iron band. This delay was fraught with 
other dangers, for the sea was flowing, the vessel rolling and 
about to break up. Not ten minutes after the lifeboat got clear, 
and was driven ashore with the crews near the feet of half the 
citizens of St Andrews, her deck burst up, and her masts fell 
over her side — ^a complete wreck, which drove up as the tide 
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made. She was about 86 tons register, with 700 barrels of 
herrings, very few of which came ashore on the sands, for, 
being near Eden, they rolled into the river. They were dis- 
covered some days after, nearly all together, after they had been 
bonght from the Insurance for a low sum by a fishcurer, called 
Sandy Munro, who made a capital profit off them. He employed 
men with a mussel coble, who, with long sticks, shod with 
iron like small harpoons, driven into the barrels, pulled them 
up and hauled them on board. One of these men, Davie 
Cfourlay, alias the " Morning Hawk," alluded to in the song on 
the '* Betsy," of Memel, got his death through cold or exertion, 
either at his work or scrauching up in the morning and carrying 
home some of the herrings — some say a barrel — on his back, 
for he died not long afterwards — <3upidity generally being its 
own avenger. When the crew of the galliot were brought 
ashore by the lifeboat a carriage was on the sands, which drove 
them to the . " Black Bull Inn" — that ever open haven of ship- 
wrecked crews. The crew of the lifeboat got, as usual, 10s. 
each, but two of them. Captain Cheyne and Mr John Wemyss 
— a carpenter who kept a public-house in Huckster's Wynd 
(now South Castle Street), near the " Black Bull" — generously 
gave their shares to the rest to be spent in drinking their 
healths and success to the lifeboat, there being no blue-ribboned 
Good Templars then — ^yet the world went round, and lifeboats 
were often nobly manned as now, in spite of " Influential Com- 
mittees," " Royal Institutions," and red tape. 

DAVID MOBBISON, OF THE '' ELIZABETH DUBHAM," DBOWNED 

IN EDEN, HAY 1883. 

** Better to haud by a hair than draw wi* a tether." 
" A good tale never tines in the telling." 

Davie Morrison was a six-feet, strong-built, powerful, fiery- 
tempered, but kind-hearted seaman, about forty years of age, 
and as powerful a swearer and " heaver of the hatchet" — ^when 
his little sloop, the "Elizabeth Durham," 30 tons register, 
carrying about 2 J keels, was riding in the Eden, at the " Out- 
head," in May 1 833. Davie was both master and owner. She 
had been up at the Guardbridge . with coals, and riding in 
charge of Bob Duncan — another strong, active, fearless sailor, 
who was mate, man, and boy all in one — the two being aU her 
crew. She was bound for St Andrews to load grain. Davie 
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had walked over the links to the old City, been down at the 
Harbour seeing his friends— -especially his " Aunty" who lived 
in the bottom of a good glass of grog — had one, if not two, 
with his brother-in-law, John "Wilson, the pilot, about five 
o'clock at night. There was a stiff westerly breeze. Davie 
wanted Jack to go to the "Outhead" and give him a hand 
round with the sloop, not that he and Duncan could not do it 
themselves, for two better coasters never sailed, but he wanted 
Jack to go for company's sake. These were the stuff of which 
the best seamen in the world were made, and their little coast- 
ing crafts the best training ships afloat, before steam, Plimsoll's 
Acts, red tape, tinsy bands, and brass buttons superseded and 
condemned the coasting crafts of Britain, and ruined the British 
coaster by playing into the hands of the foreigner. But Wilson 
either could not or would not go out to Eden that night — 
possibly he thought that Davie's sou'wester was a little more 
" cocked" than usual, for, on his refusal to go, when the two 
stood on the KirkhiU, Morrison, enraged, cried to Jack as they 
parted — *' By God, I'll mak' you rue this yet !" So saying, off 
he trudged along the " Scaurs" for the " Outhead," by himself, 
where he arrived about six o'clock. Standing on the sandy 
bank, " EHzabeth Durham, ahoy !" from his stentorian lungs 
soon brought Duncan on deck, who, untying the " painter," 
landed and sculled back to the sloop with Davie on board. 
They both sprang up as only true sailors can, and stood on the 
sloop's deck. Duncan made the boat's painter fast to the stem, 
but whether it had been badly tied, or chafed by the " chepp" 
caused by the strong breeze, I know not, but the boat parted 
from the sloop and began to drift away down the river, seeing 
which, Morrison roared to Duncan to jump in and get hold of 
the boat. On Bob very sensibly refusing, Davie ran forward, 
seized an axe, and chased Duncan, who ran for safety up the 
shrouds. By this time the boat was fast drifting away, when 
Morrison, mad with rage at the loss of his boat, no doubt 
intensified by the spiritual foe within him, sprang over the 
bulwark — being a good swimmer — in a vain attempt to over- 
take the boat. Duncan more coolly took in the situation at a 
glance, ran down the rigging, seized the hold ladder — which was 
on deck — and threw it after him, but whether it struck him on 
the temple or not (from a mark said to have been afterwards 
seen) will never be known — at all events, poor David Morrison 
never reached his boat. He struggled after her for a short time. 



i 
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but, unable to catch ber, or return, he sank — as the strongest 
nerve and most powerful swimmer must succumb to all their 
masters, the sea, when fairly in antagonism with man. Davie 
lost his life, as too many people do, in trying — ^with his High- 
land tenacity — to save a few pounds by a heated imagination. 
Yet, " Nothing can we call our own but death, and this small 
portion of the barren earth which serves as paste or cover for 
our bones." The boat came ashore on this side of Eden, at the 
end of the sands, and his body also came ashore, eight days 
after, close to the foot of the brae near the old Castle, at high 
water, at the very nearest point possible to the road which led 
to his own house in " Huckster's Wynd" — a singular kindness 
of the ocean, like a generous foe sympathising with a brave 
antagonist. It was found by a fisherman who went down to 
clean his line in one of the dubs in the rock close by, face up, the 
very tobacco quid in his mouth. His mother, with characteristic 
superstition or foresight, said she saw his body washing over the 
rocks the previous day, which probably was true. After her 
skipper sank, Duncan hoisted his burgee — ^as he could not get 
ashore — it flew all night — next morning — alone, he weighed 
anchor, set sail, crossed the bar and Bay, and hove to off 
St Andrews with his flag flying, which at once brought off 
the pilots, Davie's brothers-in-law. Jack Wilson and Sandy 
Henderson — ^married on his sisters Jean and Jessie. They 
were both thunder-struck at the news. But, as "time 
and tide wait for nae man," nor the world stand still for 
the greatest battle, prophet, or earthquake — though Joshua 
said the sun did — neither did the little " Elizabeth Durham" 
remain in St Andrews Bay. She was brought in, loaded, 
sailed, and was sold to Pittenweem owners for behoof of his 
widow. About two years afterwards, coming to St Andrews 
with coals, she struck the " Lady Craig," drove up to " Dennis 
Wark," was taken off, went to Pittenweem, was repaired, and 
finally sank in the Firth of Forth — ^but this belongs to her own 
wee history more than to Morrison's death. His father, Donald 
Morrison, and other three brothers originally came from Suther- 
landshire as Sutherlandshire Fencibles; afterwards joined the 
Militia, then entered the regular army. Two of them fell at 
Waterloo, fighting side by side in the old " Black Watch," the 
then grand 42nd Highlanders, before it became an English 
regiment ; the other fell at Badajos in the Peninsula, upholding 
the ancient fame of Scotland, helping to cement, with their 
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blood, and build up the vast Empire of Great Britain, which^ 
after being built by the United Kingdoms of Great Britain — 
including Wales and Ireland — is now whittled down to tho 
paltry Grerman pin of England, — ^to stuflF the bunghole of Anglo- 
Saxon pride — like some mean-souled rascal who has knocked 
out the true cork, drank the spirits, and plugged up the hole 
again with his own perfidy, merely because he happens to be 
the youngest, glibbest-tongued, and biggest brother in the 
family, without the soul to respect or acknowledge the other 
members who have so nobly helped to raise it, but ignores their 
names and tries to hide their fame, as their forefathers murdered 
the ancient Britons and the Monks of Bangor. The last 
surviving brother, Donald — Davie's father — was alive when 
Davie was drowned. He lived long, and died in St Andrews, and 
quarried the most of the whin stones — on the spot, which helped 
to build those walls known as the " Doctor's Dykes," from Dr 
Melville. David Morrison had a brother called John, better 
known as Jockie Morrison, still better by the sobriquet ** Dort 
an* Dan" — from , " I don't care a damn," for John, being a 
voluble swearer, if not otherwise gifted with the gab— especially 
when half-seas-over, could not get the oath fast enough out — ^he 
has the honour of inaugurating, if not of inventing, the swearing 
telegram. He was master and owner of the little sloop the 
" Eagle." His wife often sailed with him, who often verified 
the adage, the " grey mare was the better horse" — ^at least the 
better managing owner — certainly not a better seaman, for a 
better or more fearless coaster, in his limited sphere between St 
Andrews and the Firth of Forth, than John Morrison was not 
in Britain, and I merely make this brief allusion to the Morrisons 
to show how Highland families were driven away from their 
native glens, as they were no doubt driven away from the 
Straths of Brora or Helmsdale on the still cursed clearances of 
the present Duke of Sutherland's grandfather, but who, bad as- 
he was, is out-Heroded by the wholesale clearances, to make 
room for deer, of the present day, for one man, a foreigner, haa 
sixty miles of Scotland used as a deer forest— stretching from 
the Atlantic across the Highlands to the Moray Firth, and has 
also taken the district of Kintail, demanding the people to clear 
away that it be turned into a wilderness for deer and sport, and 
dear, very dear sport it is, as the deer will make a poor 
substitute for the true Highlanders in upholding the honour of 
Britain. In this year, 1883, there are no less than eighty deer 
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forests in Scotland, some over 100,000 acres, but allow an 
average of 50,000 acres, there are about 4,000,000 acres, op 
about one-fifth, of the whole of Scotland, turned into a deer 
forest. But — 



** 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates but men aecay. 



a 



Lord preserve us from invasion, for the mean Saxon feeling 
which ignores and steals the name and land of Scotland, and 
the name of Britain, has cooled the soul of the nation, which 
may yet show itself; for Britain is no more the island of 
England than the Nile, the Ganges, the Khine, or the St 
Lawrence are tributaries of the Thames, in the Anglo-Saxon 
empire — according to history, justice, and truth. Falsehood and 
injustice possess not the attril3utes of Eternity nor the Almighty, 
therefore let the Anglo-Saxon element of the British Empire 
beware ! for if ever there was a solemn contract between two 
kingdoms it was when England and Scotland freely and equally 
joined, ceased to be separate states, and merged into one — ^the 
island of Britain to be "for ever after called by the united 
name of Great Britain." Therefore, as I believe in Almighty 
Truth, Almighty God, and, I trust. Almighty Justice, I also 
believe that any infringement on these infinite and eternal 
principles must sooner or later see — 

** The fingers of a hand write o'er 
The wall their doom — ^the destined doom of those 
Who, in the scales of power, cast pride or trampled foes." 

This may be strained, but it was such overweening presumption 
that made " EnglaruT — God save the mark ! — lose America, 
through their own pride, and the published " Common Sense** 
of Tom Paine. 

About the time when Davie Morrison lost his life, another St 
Andrews skipper was drowned, verifying the words— 

" I am not now in Fortune's power — 
He that is down can fall no lower." 

The schooner '^ Intellect," about 85 tons register, belonged to 
a Mr Robert Pringle, coal merchant and shipowner of some 
importance in the City at the time. She traded to London and 
the Baltic, sailed by his brother, William Pringle. One voyage, 
potato laden, bound for London from Tay — when about a week at 
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sea, with head winds — one of his crew, James Swan, when up 
reefing, fell from the topsailyard on deck, in a gale of wind, and 
was killed — about 60 miles to the south of Flamborough Head. 
The " Intellect" ran for Bridlington Bay. Swan was sewed up 
in his hammock, or a piece of canvas, and, weighted, consigned, 
uncofl&ned, to the undug grave of the deep. This act was 
commented on, as if to save expenses, but doubtless Pringle 
woidd do it for the best. Not long afterwards the " Intellect" 
was lost in the Cattegat, below Elsinore, all hands saved. The 
rest of the crew (four) went home with a schooner, but Pringle, 
acquainted with the captain of a brig there at the time, went 
with him. The brig was lost with all hands. She foundered 
oflF the Fern Islands in a storm. His body came ashore on the 
Emmanuel Head — ^between Holy Island and Berwick, on the 
same line of coast, though not near, where Swan's body was 
consigned to the deep. Captain Pringle's nephew, David, went, 
identified, and got his remains respectably interred. But when 
the jewel of life is gone, it matters very little what is done 
with the casket which holds it ! and this incident only proves 
the uncertainty of a sailor's life. 

WRECK OF THE SLOOP " ELIZA" ON THE " HEADLESS MEN" IN 1834. 

^* Can you help it ? No ! Then dinna trouble yoursel' about it. 
And ony thins you can help, do it at once and you'll never hae a 
troubled mind."' — Sound Advice, 

The " Eliza" was a small sloop, about 34 tons register, belong- 
ing to Mr John Wemyss, Huckster's Wynd, who was a sort of 
coal merchant. She was coming from Newcastle, coal laden, for 
her owner. On taking the harbour she got foul of another 
sloop, also coal laden for Mr Robert Pringle. She drifted on the 
" Headless Men.** A line was thrown, which broke ; she then 
drove ashore on the north side of the " Headless Men," and lay 
amongst the rocks. It was on the 13th of January ; the wind 
from the S.W., and fair; good weather. Possibly a little 
rivalry helped the mishap. Her crew and helpers may have 
been 

** For the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion." 

The cargo was a Godsend to the fishing population and many 
a needy citizen, for she could not be discharged where she lay, 
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as carts could not get along by the back of the pier. The public 
were allowed to take them away by creels, boats, or any way, 
and many a ludicrous scene took place in the general scramble. 
On one occasion a well-known character, called ** Lang Tam," 
went down into the hold by a ladder, along with a lot of others 
— including a number of wild fisher lads, bent on fun and 
mischief as well as coals. On the tide coming in, and flowing 
into the " Eliza," Lang Tam was so intent upon his load of 
coals he did not perceive that all but himself had decamped up 
the ladder, drawing it after them, thus fairly cutting off his only 
means of exit. He was as helplessly immured as if in the 
bottle dungeon of the old Castle, and a thousand times worse, 
for the tide was fast pouring in — up to his middle, and would 
soon reach his mouth, tall as he was. Poor Tam's roars were 
terrific, for he thought he was to be drowned, like a rat in a 
tub, for the young scamps stood on the rock laughing till a boat 
had to be got to extricate him out of his unenviable position. 
His yells may be easier conjectured than described. Lucky for 
them they were so nimble, and he so wet. The people went 
round the back of the pier for the coals. She was taken off by 
four fishing boats, two at each end, with spars across; was 
brought into the harbour, " sclatched" up, towed to Dysart, and 
repaired. She was afterwards lost going south. This mishap 
of the " Eliza" would not have happened had the pier been 
extended. 

FOUNDERING OF THE "JOHNS." 
" Daylicht will peep through a sma' hole." 

Some years after the stranding of the " Eliza," Mr Wemyss 
lost another sloop, the " Johns," sailed by one "Davie Gardner, 
skipper, and William Wemyss, the owner's son. She was 
coming from Clackmannan, laden with bricks and tiles for 
Dundee. When about three miles N.E. of the Carr, a stiff 
breeze blowing, she sprung a leak, and went down. The crew 
took to their boat, and were picked up by the old topsail sloop 
**^ Jeremiah — like the Prophet, one of the oldest of her kind — 
coming from Newcastle, coal laden, John Duncan, skipper, bound 
for the Tay. I merely mention this scrap as both the ** Eliza" 
and " Johns'* belonged to the same owner. 

M 
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STRANDING OP THE " EUZABETH DURHAM," SLOOP, IN 1835. 

" Sharp stomachs make short graces." 

This was the same little sloop from which her skipper, Davie 
Morrison, jamp and was drowned in 1833. As then stated, 
she was sold to Pittenweem owners, and, in November 1835, 
was bound to St Andrews, coal laden, from Newcastle, to Mr 
Robert Pringle, the wind S.E., and some sea on. The tide was 
flowing, but not near high-water, when, in approaching the 
harbour, she struck the outer end of the " Lady Craig," coining 
in without a pilot. It was thick and hazy. She stuck hard, 
but not fast, for she kept rolling, and edging further on the 
rock. Jack Wilson, pilot, and others, went off in his small pilot 
boat, the " Beeswing," and took off the crew, but not without 
difficulty, from the rise and fall of the sea, and the sloop rolling 
on the reef. As the tide made, she drove up the lake, not far 
from where the " Charles and Agness" drove up on the beach, 
bilging and bumping out her bottom, leaving her cargo 
scattered, lightening her as she went, and, as the tide ebbed 
out of the lake at low water, nearly all the coals were got, by 
many an anxious, needy gatherer. It was indeed a god- 
send to those poor people, who carried them away on their 
backs, or in creels, helping to cheer their hearths in the long 
winter nights, causing several of the older fishermen to remark 
that it would be a " guid thing, and a kindness o' the Lord, if 
anither sloop, wi' as fine a cargo, cam* in ilka ither week 
into the same rocky harbour — the best and freest for them." 
Although her bottom was pretty much bumped out, her mast 
stood, which proved that her keel — at least her keelstone — was 
not broken. Like the " Charles and Agness," she was taken off 
by boats, towed to Pittenweem, and repaired, and afterwards 
lost in the Firth of Forth. About this time 

AN INTERESTING RACE TOOK PLACE. 
" Say weel's guid, but do weel's better." 

Captain Bandal, the Coastguard officer in charge of the district, 
and living in Elie, had an excellent, fast, three-masted, lug-sail 
boat, with jib, 42 feet long in the keel. She generally beat the 
" Dykers," as Cellardyke and Anster fishing boats were called. 
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lieutenant Cox, of St Andrews, had also a fair-sailing fore and 
aft cutter, rigged in the usual way, with mainsail, gafftopsail^ 
foresail, and jib, but only 36 feet long in the keel. Somehow 
or other a bit of talk sprang up about the respective qualities of 
the boats (Randal's boat being then in St Andrews harbour) 
for, next to his sweetheart or wife, the craft in which a thorough 
seaman or boatman sails is a matter of vital importance, both aa 
regards safety and speed ; consequently a wager was made, the 
race-course fixed to be from St Andrews to Dunbar pier (about 
twenty-five miles), and from thence to Elie harbour (another 
twelve miles) — a pretty long course, and one well qualified to 
test the sailing powers of the two boats, and all the more 
interesting, as it is a disputed point even yet, whether the lug 
or the fore and aft is the speediest and most weatherly rig ; 
although, for my part, I think a good deal lies in the model of 
the boat herself and the quality of her crew. Everything was 
settled, the crews as eager as their commanders — for both 
Randal and Cox steered; a fine spanking breeze from S.W., 
which, if it held, would carry them all the way to Dunbar. 
Away they went ; the lug sail slowly shot ahead, and was nearly 
a mile ahead of the fore and aft when about a mile from 
Dunbar. Suddenly the wind veered to the south ; he could 
not make Dunbar, but fell to leeward ; he had to tack once or 
twice, so had the fore and aft, but in tacking and manoeuvring 
to reach Dunbar pier the lug had no chance with the fore and 
aft. Cox was not only at Dunbar first, but, with a fine, fair, 
southerly breeze, was into Elie harbour about a quarter of an 
hour before Randal. So, if this does not settle the racing 
qualities of the lug and cutter rig, at all events it shows that, 
where tacking is needed in narrow channels, the lug has no 
chance — that is, if otherwise the boats are fairly matched. 

PILOT BOAT UPSET, AND TWO LIVES LOST, IN 1836. 

'' Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil." 

— Cassio, 

Strong drink may do on land, but not on the sea. Whether 
old Ocean, like eternal God, is a jealous god, jealous of its own 
liquid power — to allow any spiritual tampering with it or not, it 
is needless to say ; but, as a rule, the Good Templar sea views 
strong drink with especial dislike, and, if there is a gale blow- 
ing, takes every opportunity of showing it, possibly because its 
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own inherent power, slumbering beneath its vast simplicity, is so 
irresistible when aroused, while the general effect of stimulants 
is to undervalue its simple but immense reality — when backed 
up by its lighter, but equally powerful brother, the Gale, and 
has the opposite effect upon Humanity — which exaggerates its 
own impotence, thinking it strength — the usual effect of too 
much spirit. Be this as it may, when the little black " Buck- 
hyne" yawl, about 18 feet keel — called afterwards " Little 
Jamie," after a puggy — was coming from Dundee through the 
Pool in January 1836, in the forenoon, with the pilot, Peter 
Peattie, about 30 years old, and a fine young sailor lad, called 
David Wood, about 21, and the mate of the sloop "Jasper" 
(who belonged to Pittenweem, and had taken the chance to 
come with them from Dundee), with full sail and a strong breeze 
off the shore, it was evident there was something wrong, for 
she could scarcely stand up, had to be close-hauled, and 
occasionally shaking in the wind to keep her from swamping. 
When between the Pool and Eden Bar, the Pittenweem mate 
expostulated with Peattie for carrying so much sail, and wanted 
him to reef ; but Peattie, or rather the spirit within him, 
thought he knew best what his boat could carry. The mate 
got hold of the tiller, and, by dint of easing and shaking her, 
got close up to Kinshaldy Sands. When in shallow water, 
he jamp overboard and waded ashore. Whether, in jumping 
from the boat, he had pushed her head round that she back- 
filled, or that Peattie had once more held on his course — 
or from whatever cause, the result was that the boat blew off 
the shore — possibly continuing on her homeward passage, but 
not far, for the skipper had hardly reached the edge of the 
benty moor, when, looking back, he saw her heel over and sink. 
Both Peattie and young Wood were drowned. Their bodies 
came ashore, quite close together, on Kinshaldy Sands next 
day. On hearing the sad news from the mate, who had 
travelled in to the City, a boat went to the spot in the after- 
noon, and found the mast sticking two feet above water. She 
was hauled up, emptied, and towed to St Andrews. Unlike 
most yawls which drown their crews, this one was not destroyed, 
but changed hands several times, and ultimately became the 
property of Willie Chisholm — one of the best specimens of a 
seaman, and one of the most active and daring pilots St 
Andrews ever had. That little black Buckhaven yawl lived — 
or rather floated — to a green old age, and was the means of 
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bringing up Chisliolm's large family. The way she was called 
" Little Jamie " was very characteristic of the man. 
Chisholm went into a " Show" on a Lammas market day, or 
night, then held in Market Street. He was half-seas over. A 
monkey was on the stage at the entrance of the Show, sitting 
on a box pinking and winking as only puggies can wink and 
pink, which so struck Chisholm's fancy that he plied it with 
nuts and sweeties tiU its jaws were sticking out like a drum. 
On asking the showman what he called it ? he replied " Little 
Jamie." " Oh," cried Jack Waters — one of Chisholm's crew, 
who was with him, " well ca* the little black yawlie * Little 
Jamie' after this." And so Chisholm called his boat " Little 
Jamie" ever afterwards I The untimely end of Peattie and 
Wood caused great excitement in the City. Their bodies were 
found at ebb tide next day, and driven home in a cart. It was 
such hard frost that they were frozen. This sad affair happened 
when there was a strong, healthy pilot opposition — ^there being 
then plenty of coasting trade carried on with the Tay, the Eden, 
and St Andrews, before the railway superseded it. The old 
pilots were Geordie Wallace and cripple Wattie Fenton ; the 
rising ones were John and Aleck Wilson, Willie Chisholm, 
Aleck Henderson, Andrew Brown, Davie Gardner, &c. Wood 
was induced to go with Peattie for this one trip. They went 
off to a schooner, took her to Dundee, and it was on their way 
back this occurred. As stated, the saUor was afraid, ran the 
boat aground, and waded ashore. At first he saw Wood push 
her off with an oar, — as he walked up the sands, and on looking 
again saw her go down. The sail being set — the sheet likely 
fast — she would blow over — ^undoubtedly accelerated by too 
much grog aboard — ^the very opportunity for the sea and breeze 
to show their latent vindictive power, for such accidents only 
happen once/ Peattie's brother, Davie, was also drowned near 
the Carr — from the sloop he was in jibing — the main-boom 
knocked him overboerd. 

FISHERMAN DROWNED BY A FARTAN CREEL IN 1838. 

'' To what base uses we may return, Horatio ! Why may not 
imagmation trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping 
ft bung-hole ?" — Hamlet. 

* 
On the 27th of June 1838 — the night before Queen 

Victoria's coronation day — several young men were enjoying 
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themselves " owre a wee drappie o'd" in Betty Hutchison's, in 
North Street, after a gleeful day of excitement spent in getting 
whins, flags, and ropes hung across North Street at the " Lady 
Head," — fisher fashion — ^tar barrels, guns, &c., for bonfires, noise, 
music, and hilarity — to show their exuberant, if not extra- 
vagant loyalty to the young Queen. Now 45 years ago — and 
the same Victoria hale and hearty yet ! But what a change in 
the world since then ! There were neither Police nor Forbes 
Mackenzie Acts then, although North-gate Port was yet stand- 
ing, also decorated with whins and flags. So our hilarious 
young friends kept drinking and singing long past the " wee 
short hour ayont the twal'." One of them at College, aiming 
at the study of divinity — spirity, argumentative, and intellec- 
tual — was also as loyaJ as the fishermen — being, as divines 
might say, if not "in the Spirit on the Lord's day" — ^at 
least full of spirits on, the Queen's coronation eve. Another 
equally spirited young man — the subject of this sketch — ^was 
James Fenton, son of old Watty Fenton, the pilot, a fine 
strapping young fellow of about 22, and a capital singer — ^whose 
songs and flashes of merriment were wont, like Yorick's, to " set 
the table in a roar !" After singing his last song, " The Lochs 
of Shilleen," about two o'clock in the morning, the conversation 
turned upon where to raise the wind to keep up the fun 
throughout the day. Jamie was determined it should not lack 
if the sale of a few partans from his creels could keep it up. 
So, with the spirits and the partans like bees bumming in his 
Ijead, Jamie goes down to the harbour about three o'clock, 
unmoors a small boat belonging to Jack Wilson, called the 
" little punt," and glides out of the harbour — past the " Lady 
Craig," and round to a favourite partan ground near the old 
Castle, called "St Andrew's Stane" — about 200 yards from 
the Eock Ends. What he did there may easily be gathered 
from the sequel to this little tale. About five o'clock in 
the morning, Davie Gardner, another pilot, on the look out 
for vessels about high water, called at Wilson's house, 
and asked "What his boat was doing lying at the back 
o' the Castle f for it was easily seen thus early — so near the 
longest day in June. " The back o' the Castle !" cries John ; 
" what the deevil is't lying there for ? There's something 
wrang ; she's maybe broke adrift ; yet I moored her mysel' last 
liight. Thank you, Davie !" So away went Jack, got his 
colleague, Willie Chisholm, both then rowing in one boat (in 
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opposition to the others) — two active young fellows then. They 
unmoored old Watty Fenton's boat, and rowed round to the 
back of the Castle to where the " little punt" was floating. 
About twenty yards from her they came upon her two oars, one 
crossed above the other. It was a calm, lovely morning — not a 
breath of wind. They saw nothing else. They lifted the oars, 
took the boat in tow, and were about to return to the harbour 
when they saw something black floating. On lifting it up they 
knew it was Jamie Fenton's Tam o' Shanter bonnet. It was 
covered with froth. The truth flashed upon them ; they 
hastened back to the harbour. By this time the alarm was 
raised, for Jamie Fenton had been seen pulling round the 
" Lady Craig" by some of his companions, and the empty boat 
told its own tale. When Wilson was bringing the bonnet along 
by the Earthy Brae, old Watty Fenton with Jamie's two sisters 
and others were collected at the north end of Castle Street 
When Jack saw them he tried to hide the bonnet behind his 
back. " Oh," cried Jamie's father, " you needna hide it ahent 
your back. Jack ; whatever it is, gie me't. I ken my laddie's 
drooned — let me see't !" The round, worsted Tam o' Shanter 
too truly told to whom it belonged. Jamie's two brothers, 
Wattie and Arthur, with Kobie Philp and old Willie Harvey, 
fishermen, ran to the harbour, took Jack Wilson's boat, the 
" Phantom," and went ofi' to that fatal partan ground, which 
they knew but too well, the corks — called " partan creel stoys" — 
floating — directing them to the very spot below which the fatal 
trap was lying at the bottom of the sea — one of them, alas ! 
baited — not with pieces of fish, but poor Jamie Fenton's body. 
The water being very clear, and not a ripple — Arthur at the 
bow and Wattie at the stem of the " Phantom," peering down 
over the gunwale, the other two rowing — suddenly Arthur 
cries out, " Ae, Wattie, I see Jamie lying owre the creel." The 
cork and string were got hold of, and the body with the creel, 
drawn up to the surface, when the cause of his drowning was 
seen — a regular clove hitch was round his neck and under one 
of his arms, as complete as if done on purpose. In hauling his 
creel — when close to the surface, perhaps hauling it on board, he 
had lost his balance, possibly assisted by the spirits he had 
taken in old Betty Hutchison's, and had tumbled head fore- 
most into one of the coils of the string, and gone down with 
the creel. When seen lying over the creel, face up, so cheerless, 
cold, and dumb, alas ! what a change from a few hours before, 
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when, the soul of the hilarious company, he sang, with the glee 
of youth and health, in that little house in North Street ! — one 
of the chief spirits in decorating the « Lady Head" in honour 
of the young Queen. He was, like Polonius behind the arras, 
"not where he eats," but where he would soon have been 
"eaten." Yet this did not stop the bands of music from 
playing ; nor the old lifeboat, on her carriage — drawn by horses, 
from parading the streets; nor yet the glee of the little 
scholars, who marched in procession ; nor throw a wet blanket 
over the general holiday; nor keep the cheerful eye of day 
from shining on that lovely morning in June, as if to welcome 
the coronation of Great Britain's youthful Queen ! But it cast 
a gloom over at least one family circle in the city ; for Jamie 
Fenton was well liked for his cheerful and obliging disposition. 
His body was brought into the Haven, or -** Hind Lake," and 
carried up the same brae at the foot of the Castle that Davie 
Morrison's body was carried, and also taken to his father's house. 
This is another proof that Ocean cannot away with drink, and 
those who tamper with and stumble on its "azure face" 
through maudlin incapacity " may never rise" to fall again ! — 
no, not even in another world — ^wise Will Shakespear ! But all 
is mixed with mercy, for had the body not been got that day, 
it might not have been found, as it came to blow a gale from 
the S.E., the sea breaking far out so heavy next day that a 
boat could not have gone off. 

A case happened with Jack Wilson something like this. 
When he, Willie Chisholm, and Sandy Martin were in their 
pilot boat drawing their partan creels, a heavy breeze from the 
north-west, a turn got round Wilson's wrist and dragged him 
down with it. In the heavy wind the boat drifted to leeward, 
and had it not been for the exertions of Chisholm encouraging 
Martin to pull, John Wilson would not have been buffeted so 
long on the ocean of life ; for, although, with great presence of 
mind, he unwound the coil with his other hand, he was so far 
to windward, and so exhausted when he rose, that, but for the 
leady activity of Chisholm and Martin, he would have gone 
down — ^without a creel ! Yet he and Willie often " fought like 
fykes and swine" afterwards — generally, too, " owre a wee 
c&appy o'd" — so prone is drink to create evil, even among the 
best of friends ! 



CHAPTEK XII. 

THE WRECK OP THE " PETREL," OP STOCKTON-ON-TEES, IN 

NOVEMBER 1839. 

" Now God be praised, that to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness— comfort in despair !" — Henry IV. 



In November 1839, an easterly gale, with a heavy storm of 
sea and blinding snow, swept into the Bay. The first sign of 
wreck at St Andrews was seen by two pilots — Wilson and 
Chisholm — agoing along the East Sands looking for their partan 
creels. A large brown dog lying dead at the south end of the 
sands, two American logs of wood at the *' Maiden Stane," and 
a dozen more at Kinkell Ness, with the half of a lady's fur 
tippet, lined with red silk, too truly told that a large vessel 
was wrecked eastward. So they followed up the storm-strewn 
trail until they came upon the shattered wreck of the " Petrel," 
lying near high-water mark— a shattered ruin, with remnants 
of spars and logs strewn along the beach a little east from 
BoarhUlB Boat Hind. This was one of the saddest wrecks that 
ever occurred in St Andrews Bay, as it happened at night, in 
the middle of a blinding snowstorm, a fearful gale, and very 
heavy sea, unseen by man. None but the infinite, unsearch- 
able eye of God saw, or possibly could see them through such a 
double pall of darkness and snow. All hands were lost but 
the second mate, who crawled ashore and lay on the lee side of 
a dyke, in a field of turnips, the whole of that bitterly cold 
winter nigbt. She was a large brig, 400 tons register, laden 
with American yellow pine logs, bound for Grangemouth, up 
the Firth. She had nine of a crew and a lady passenger on 
board. She struck about midnight, near low water, with as 
much sail set as she coiQd carry. Her captain, thinking he was 
in the Forth, took no soundings in the fearful storm. No 
lights could be seen through the thick, blinding blast of snow 
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— neither Bell Eock nor the leading lights of the Isle of May. 
It was, to use a seaman's phrase, as '* thick as a hedge," while 
the piercing gale and dreadful sea were amongst the heaviest 
ever known in St Andrews Bay, and that is saying much. She 
struck on a high, sharp ridge, known as the "Long Rib," 
which, with the exception of " Castle Ness," a long rock called 
" Outer Luckie," and " Babert Stane," is the most dangerous 
outlying reef between St Andrews and the Carr. Deep water 
on each side, she struck, or was about to strike, before her 
crew were aware of it. TJnfortxinately, they let go both 
anchors, with not enough chain out as let her drive over the 
dreadful reef, but lay on the top of its sharp, jagged points — 
literally hung on the ridge of a rock almost as sharp as a knife, 
held back by two powerful anchors, and a still more powerful 
sea driving her on. Such a fearful struggle could not, and it 
did not, last ; her back broke, and the large logs burst her open, 
so that timbers, planks, logs, masts, spars, and human beings 
were hurled into a boiling sea of breakers, leaping and dashing 
everything to destruction but the rocks over which the fated 
brig was hung — in the midst of darkness, a terrific gale, and 
driving snow ! It is hardly possible to fancy a more dreadful 
position than a vessel so hung in such a storm, and with such a 
buoyant cargo, dashing and grinding each other against the 
rocks and everything amongst them. The crew were smashed 
and killed, more than drowned. As stated, all were lost but 
one. He clung to a short bit of " beam-filling," and was driven 
ashore along with the boy. He held on by the boy for a long 
time, until a heavier wave — as the tide was flowing — ^hauled 
them both into deep water again, into one of the lakes, where 
the poor boy was severed from his friendly grasp. He had 
just strength enough left to hold on to the short piece of log, 
and was hurled with it over another ledge of rocks. It saved 
his 'life, but smashed one of his legs. In this piteous position 
he crawled up beyond the reach of the sea, broken leg and all, 
for about 300 yards, to a gateway, about two o'clock in the 
morning, and lay amongst the turnips in this painful condition, 
benumbed and exhausted, until about eight o'clock in the grey 
of morning, when he was seen by Mr Adamson, farmer, " Bum- 
«ide," who was coming, on horseback, down the road leading 
from Chester Hill farm, unconscious of the wreck, imtil he saw 
the sailor lying almost senseless, who told him of it ; a wreck 
unseen and so utterly complete that, unless when close to the 
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shorey nothing could be seen of it — for spars, hull, rigging, 
cargo, and crew lay mingled together on the beach. Mr Adam- 
son dismoimted, helped the poor fellow on his horse, and took 
him to " Bumside," about half-a-mile away, and sent one of his 
men to St Andrews on horseback for his brother, Dr Adamson, 
a skilful doctor, then in the city, to get his broken leg set. This 
messenger arrived about nine o'clock a.m., and spread the news 
of the fatal wreck. The writer, then a boy, was amongst the 
first who ran out the road on that bitterly cold forenoon, and 
hastened down to the rocks, where, about low water, a dreadful 
scene presented itself. Nothing like the form of a ship was seen, 
but a scattered jumble of wreckage strewn along the beach — spars, 
raging, planks, and yellow pine logs, several stained with blood, 
broken' and splintered, lying in every conceivable position, with 
here and there the lifeless form of some of the crew. The only 
living thing was a hapless pig, of about twelve stones weight, 
lying with both of its fore legs broken, whose sufferings, how- 
ever, were soon ended by a rough sort of journeyman butcher, 
called " Tam Wallace," who duly " stuck" it ; but, having no 
hot water near — although the sea was boiling — ^skinned, instead 
of plotting and scraping it, cut off the head, and divided the 
carcase amongst some fishermen and himself, carried it home, 
verifying the old adage, ** It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good." Most of the bodies were got on the day of the wreck — the 
bodies of the captain and the lady passenger were the two first, 
close to it. The captain was found under the general smash ; 
one of the spars had to be sawn through to extricate the body ; 
he had possibly lashed himself to the rigging to keep from being 
hurled off the wreck in that terrific storm, when everything 
around, even the breakers and driving snow, were as dark as 
the grave ; in that dreadful gloom the gale was whistling 
through the rigging, and screaming like a thousand demons, 
adding its fearful treble to the storm ! Most of the crew were 
found in Boarhills harbour, a few hundred yards west from 
where she struck ; the boy came ashore at Pitmilly Burn, further 
east ; the last of the nine, a black, was found by Willie Chis- 
holm at the Buddo Rock, about a quarter of a mile west, quite 
naked — whether he had attempted to save his life by swimming 
will never be known. The lady was handsomely dressed, had 
gold earrings, and, besides her wedding ring, had another on one 
of her fingers. She had been taken on board at Longhope, in 
Orkney, going to America with her husband, captain of a large 
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yessely but was driven back for shelter there, outward bounds 
while the " PetreF' was also forced to take shelter at the same 
place, homeward bound from America. Both captains being 
acquainted, and the lady sick with the bad weather, was glad to 
take her passage home again in the ill-fated '^ Petrel" — so short^ 
sighted is humanity, and so prone are we all to '^ fly from the 
ills we have to others that we know not of." The bodies were 
carried up to Chester Hill, and laid in a bam, where the writer 
saw them lying. They were removed to a joiner's shop in 
BoarhiUs, where the coffins were made. After the survivor'a 
leg was set, he was taken to BoarhiUs in a cart to identify his 
.comrades before interment ; but, though a tall, strong man, on 
seeing them all arrayed in their last '* white dresses," his heart 
failed, and he burst out crying that he *^ wished that he, too, 
had been lying stark and stiff beside them !" His solitary 
escape was aJl the more remarkable, as this was the third (some 
say the fourth) time that he alone had been saved out of as 
many ships' crews ! — which singularity (so often saved while 
the rest were drowned), along with the sad loss of the " Petre!" 
herself, so interested the Board of Trade that it awarded him a 
pension, on condition that he never went to sea again, which he 
accepted, and returned home. The rest of the crew and the lady 
lie safely moored in the quiet, secluded kirkyard of BoarhiUs. 
The son came and helped to lay his mother in her last resting-place. 
A handsome headstone was erected to their memory. Alas t 
their very names are fast being splintered away by the ruthless 
hand of Time. They are already, in February 1883, much 
obUterated — ^the ultimate of aU tombstones. It is about 8 feet 
high by 5 feet, with side fluted pillars, and a round top. 
It stands at the west waU, on the left hand as you pass the 
kirk door and enter the Httle churchyard. On the top is the 
inscription — 

'* The waters compassed me about, even to the soul. The depths 
closed me round about. The weeds were wrapped about my head." 

On the body of the stone is cut — 

"ERECTED 

BY 

Besidenters in this neighbourhood, in mournful remembrance of the 
death of the captain, seven of the crew, and a female passenger, of the 
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brig Petrel, of Stockton-on-Tees, with a cargo of timber, from Dalhousie, 
North America, who were driven upon the rocks below Boarhills, and 
perished, in a dreadful storm on the morning of — th Novr. 1839. 

Sufferers* Names — 

(Name gone), captain, - from Stockton. 

Robert (away), first mate, - - Whitby. 

Richard (all away). 

Thomas lindesay, - - Port Glasgow. 

John Tate, .... Sunderland. 

Thomas Watson, ... Dumfries. 

Samuel Robinson, - - - New York. 

George (away), a boy, - - * - Cromar. 

Mrs Westcarth, - - Richmond, Yorkshire. 

The second mate, Henry Thomas, from Lluargne, Wales, was alone, 

in the Divine mercy, saved." 

Strange, the only other survivor, the poor pig, had also two 
of its legs broken. The writer was only fourteen years old 
when first introduced to shipwreck and storm at Boarhills, 
where he has had to go often since in connection with hfe- 
boats and wrecks. But even yet he minds the queer feeling 
he had when he saw Tam Wallace killing and skinning the 
poor pig, while they were carrying up the bodies of the crew 
to Chester Hill — killed by softer weapons, it may be, but as 
pitiless as a butcher's knife ! The unfortunate cause of such 
•complete destruction was letting go both anchors outside that 
fatal reef — for, once over it, she would have got on a part of 
the beach almost flat, where possibly the crew would have been 
saved ; but inexorable Storm, like the heart of a villain, or a 
wolf, is void of pity — besides, who can control their Fate ? To 
show the impenetrable thickness of that snowy blast when the 
" Petrel" was lost, another large brig went ashore on the Island 
of May, at a place called the "Middens," and also became a 
total wreck. Like the " Petrel," they never knew where they 
were until they went crash ashore — ^so dense — and so close, 
that the whole crew of seven escaped by clambering out the 
jibboom, dropping on the rock, and walking to the very Light- 
house to tell the keeper. The " Petrel," being built of the best 
oak, afterwards partly floated again, in the shape of a new brig 
called the " Ann" and a schooner called the " Henry," both 
belonging to Mr James Gibson, wood merchant, who also bought 
the most of the yellow pine logs — these two vessels being partly 
built out of her, on the East Bents at St Andrews. She was 
wrecked near, — where, in 1864, an equally fatal wreck took place 
— that of the Swedish brig " Napoleon." The atomi in which the 
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" Petrel" was lost was one of the heaviest ever known in St 
Andrews Bay, and the wreck — owing to no lights seen, nor 
soundings taken — one of the most sudden and complete that 
ever occurred in the vicinity. Engrossed in her management in 
such a fearful storm, and not doubting but they were in the 
Firth, they got no warning. The first crash was ruin, and 
long before high water, at four o'clock, the brig was a complete 
mass of destruction, and all the crew but one hurled into what 
is called Eternity ! — as if we were not always in it — peace rest 
their souls ! It proves the inexorable, unpitying power of 
Storm, and shadows forth our imperfect knowledge of the 
unsearchable attributes and prerogative of Infinity, and the 
known, yet unknown. Spirit of Life, who, it is truly said, has 
the ^^ power to deliver us from evily'^ as well as to " lead us not 
into temptation y Yet when that trusting female passenger 
stepped on board the " Petrel" she could easily have been 
delivered from such a sad fate by simply being warned to 
remain where she was. But, as reverently said, all must be 
attributed to our imperfect knowledge and conception of the 
" One living and true God" — not based upon the presumptuous 
familiarity and so-called theological pretensions of man, who 
has created a providential god of his own, whom he knows all 
about, and who is expected to alter seasons or storms to suit his 
own blasphemous familiarity and house-top prayer 1 Byron, in 
his *' Apostrophe to the Ocean," truly says — 

*' His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for nim. Thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee : the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise — 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 
j^d send'st him shivering, in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods — where, haply, lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashes him again to earth — there let hun lay. 

<* The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee — and arbiter of War ; — 
These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike, the Armada's priae, or spoils of Trafalgar ! 
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" Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria 1 Greece ! Home ! Carthage ! what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since : their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage : their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves* play — 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation's dawn behefd — thou rollest now ! 

" Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Olasses itself in tempests ! in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, in gale, or storm — 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving : boundless ! endless ! and sublime ! 
The image of Eternity ! — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible !" 

About two months after the wreck we saw the sole survivor 
sitting in the Star Hotel, with his crutch, waiting for the coach 
which ran between St Andrews and Newport, for Dundee — 
there was no railway then here. He was recounting the horrors 
of that fearful night — telling how he lay on the beach almost 
exhausted ; how, when he crawled up and touched the dyke 
close to the sea, he thought it was a rock, and afraid lest the 
waves might dash from the other side — till he felt the building, 
and crawled along till he reached the slap, and lay in the fields 
as related. When the stage-coach drove up to the door, he was 
helped into it, en route for his native place, where he arrived 
safe, if not sound, and doubtless lived long to enjoy his pension 
—may be living yet for aught I know. 

In one of my MS. books, written in 1849, I see this wreck 
is recorded with a semi-revival ring about it, but withal so 
solemnly set down that the opening part may be interesting, as 
showing the grip it took of a young mind : — 

I remember, one winter's morning in 1839, being aroused from the 
conomonplace jog-trot of life by the news that a brig was wrecked, and 
her crew all drowned, near Boarhills. The ide& of a shipwreck so near, 
created an irresistible wish to see it, so off I scampered to the woful 
scene, where the shattered fragments of the " Petrel," strewn here and 
there, the blood-stained logs of wood, which had Uterally crushed the 
life out of her hapless crew into cold pieces of clay, formed one of the 
most thrilling spectacles of wreck ever seen. Everything jumped 
together to make it one of the completest of wrecks. The night she 
was lost was a fearful proof of the awful power of that Almighty Being 
-whose slightest will demands the obedience of the boundless, heaving 
sea, whose wild, unconquerable power seems to roll in dreadful triumph 
— AS if to mock the power of man, and hurl to destruction his most 
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laboured work of yeart. It was a fearful night, and the morning 
proved it by the atom-shattered wreck, and the mangled corpses of her 
fated crew. It was one of those sadden winter storms so prevalent in 
St Andrews Bay, caused by the long fetch of nearly 400 miles between it 
and Norway, without anvthing to break the sweep of an easterly gale, 
which, like the snowball, increases as the storm rolls on, heave after 
heave, till at last broken on the shallow, rocky beach. A ni^ht of 
driving snow made the bewildered crew an easy prey to the ragmc of 
an anffry sea, by shutting out the lights on which their safety 
depended ; while the howl of the gale through the shrouds — deafening 
even the thunder of the breakers — made the knowledge of a lee-shore 
impossible. The ear useless by the loud whistle of the gale — ^the eye 
blinded by the drift and the black pall of Night — she was nnrled at the 
mercy of unpitying Ocean in her wildest mood ! In the belief of sailing; 
up the Firth, driven before an overwhelming sea and gale, with as much 
canvas set as such a dreadful storm allowed — not knowing where they 
were — steering, or rather staggering, directly on their doom — ^without 
warning she struck with tremendous crash on one of the highest and 
sharpest reefs of rocks on the coast, which, had she got over, she would 
have been on an almost level beach. But the anchors too well did their 
•duty — they literally hung her over the rock. In a few minutes she was 
torn to pieces — like a sparrow in the talons of a hawk, or a she-wolf 
tearing prey for her young — ^the teeth (the breakers) tore on, the daws 
(the anchors) held back, till every limb or spar was torn or broken to 
shreds 1 With such invincible power in his mind, no wonder Byron 
wrote— 

" Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Man marks the earth witii ravage — ^his control 

Stops with the shore : upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed ; nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage — save his own. 

When — for a moment — ^like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave — unknelled ! uncoffined ! and unknown !'' 

LARGE BRIG RIDING NEAR THB BAR OF EDEN, DEO. 1839. 

*' If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have wakened death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As Hell's from Heaven." — Othello. 

It was a surly, cold, hazy morning in December 1839 — a 
short time after the wreck of the " Petrel" — when a large brig 
was first seen riding heavily off Eden bar, on the north side, in 
5 fathoms water. The sea was very heavy, but little wind, 
which had veered to S. W. The sad fate of the " PetreFs" crew 
running in their minds, the citizens were anxious to get out the 
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lifeboat, which was quickly drawn out and launched at the 
-Swilcan Bum about noon. As the boat was pulling through 
the surf some wind sprang up, and the brig got under weigh to 
try and get out of her perUous position ; but the sea was to* 
heavy, and the wind too light. After trying for a short time 
they let go her anchors again; but the boat's crew, thinking 
43he was on the port tack, pulled round to the harbour to catch 
her farther south. On taking the harbour outside from where- 
the Beacon now is, a heavy sea struck the boat — ^almost buried 
her — ^which hurled lieut. Cox and one of the bow oarsmen, 
Davie Hutchison, overboard. She was backing in — ^bow to the' 
sea ; Cox was at the stem with one of the long steering oars — 
she had no rudder then — Jack Wilson, pilot, the other ; Willie 
Chisholm, pilot, at the bow with another long oar. Li going 
overboard Cox got hold of an oar, and held on until he was 
hauled on board again. It was not till the second sea struck 
her that they missed Hutchison; luckily the third sea either 
hurled him to the boat or the boat to him, for he seized hold of 
the life-lines, by a singular chance, at the starboard quarter, and 
was also saved. The sea was very heavy, and had she not been 
a good round boat she might have broached to, and her crew all 
drowned ; for the sea which hove the two overboard literally 
broke over and buried her as she passed under it. She came 
into the harbour about three o'clock p.m. The crew had hardly got 
themselves shifted, when a message was sent to hasten to the 
harbour again, to go off to the brig, which they did, and reached 
with difficulty about five o'clock — near dark. She was a new 
Aberdeen brig, about 260 tons register — ^the "Isabella and 
Anne," coal-laden, from Newcastle to Dundee. When the life- 
boat crew went on board, the mate was standing on the deck 
with all his clothes off but his drawers and shirt, before jumping 
overboard to swim ashore, for he knew he was close to Kin- 
shaldy Sands ; while the captain swore that Eden was the Tay. 
A breeze again springing up, they got under weigh — stood east 
— and hove to about eleven o'clock, and got her into Tay, as far as 
No, 4 Buoy, about two in the morning, when it came to blow very 
strong from the west. She was almost ashol?e on the north 
side, as the tack of the square-foresail gave way. She had 
to beat up to Tayport, and let go her anchor about eleven o'clock 
A.M. The lifeboat, which was towed astern, was taken into 
Tayport, and brought home next day on her carriage. The crew 
(14) got £20 from the owners or insurance, and 5s. each from 

N 
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Provost Dalrymple off the boat's funds, and £2 from the 
captain for pilotage. Each got £1 15s. for his share — ^by no 
means too much for the trouble and risk they ran. Cox took 
nothing, but was presented with a silver cup for this gallant 
and persistent action. Among the lifeboat crew there were 
three old tars, who said they had no conception there were such 
heavy seas in so shallow a bay — " They were as high as those 
in the Western Ocean," they said. And the Coastguardmen 
remarked to one another that they " would have been safer 
under the canvas tent on the beach at the wreck of the PetreL" 
When the news reached Dundee, a number of gentlemen went 
to Tayport and had a good look at the now despised old *' St 
Andrews lifeboat ;*' while those of the crew who cared for a 
stiff glass of grog, or milder refreshments, got as much as they 
could take in Mrs Pryde's public-house. The crew walked 
home, reaching St Andrews at eight o'clock — same night. Cox 
passed them driving, and picked up some of the Coastguard. 
All those still living who manned the boat speak of this yet 
with pride, and say that the " new lifeboats never could have 
behaved so well," and that they " would sooner gang into the 
auld ane yet." 

WRECK OF THB SOHOONBR " WOODYARD," IN 1842, 
AND A BRIEF GLANCE AT THE OLD SEAPORT OF EDEN. 

** Thoagh I am bound to every act of duty, 
I am not bonnd to that all slAves are free to — 
Utter my thoughts ? Why say they are vile and false — 
As where is that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ?" — lago. 

In autumn 1842, a pretty large topsailyard sloop, the " Wood- 
yard," the first vessel belonging to old Mr Spence, wood mer- 
chant, on her passage from Newcastle, with a general cargo — 
coals, paints, ironmongery, &c. — bound to Eden, was caught in 
a strong N.W. gale crossing the Firth. On coming up the Bay 
between the Carr and St Ajadrews, off Boarhills, she got too close 
inshore, missed stays, and was driven on the rocks called the 
"Luckies," at the entrance to Boarhills harbour, where the 
" Napoleon" struck in 1864. There was a very heavy " chepp," 
and the crew of four had great difficulty in saving themselves 
in their boat. She went ashore about tluree o'clock p.m., shortly 
after high water, and became a total wreck. About this time 
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9 considerable maritime traffic was carried on up Eden; Mr 
Spence, being a general merchant — besides having an extensive 
woodyard and hand sawmills at the Guardbridge, had five 
pretty large schooners and a large sloop. They traded between 
other British ports and the Baltic. The trade consisted of 
timber, potatoes, coal, grain, slates, bones, &c. There was also 
a large bone mill in the district near Ceres, Mr Yoole's — Eden 
being the port. Mr W. Haig's far-famed "Seggie Distillery" 
was then in full swing, and he also had a large topsailyard sloop 
which traded regularly to London with his raw grain whisky 
for making English gin. As many as thirty vessels could be 
seen at one time as late as 1836 to 1852 lying at the two little 
quays — Mr- Spence's and Mr Haig's — loading with what are 
much needed by humanity — good spirits, grain, or potatoes ; or 
discharging wood, coals, bones, &c. In proof of this I give the 
depositions of the two oldest pilots now in St Andrews, given 
in December 1881 — John Wilson, then aged 77, and Andrew 
Brown, 59 years — before a J. P. They may be interesting, a& 
forming part of the history of the old City and its ancient 
seaport, the " Water of Eden" :— " At St Andrews, the 8th of 
December 1881, in presence of Dr George Lees, one of Her 
Majesty's J. P.'s for Fife, compeared John Wilson, St Andrews, 
who, being sworn, deponed — I am 77 years of age. I became 
a branch pilot in 1836. The channel of the Eden was pointed 
out to me on the chart by the Trinity officials in Leith as a 
navigable river. There were five small buoys on the sides of 
the banks, and one sea buoy on the bar. Three of the small 
buoys were on the south side, and two on the north. There was 
only one channel. Before coming up to " Martin's Point," 
about 450 yards, the channel took a bend to the north, in the 
direction of Reres farmhouse. At low water spring tides the 
fresh-water channel was about four feet deep. There was no 
other channel to the southward. There was only one channd in 
the river at low waier. I have seen as many as thirty vessels, 
schooners and sloops, up at the quays, at Mr Spence's, wood 
merchant, and Mr Haig's distillery, 'several of them being for 
Mr Yoole's bone miUs. Mr Spence had six vessels of his own, 
five schooners and a sloop, viz. — *The Brothers' (now an old 
Dundee lighter), 'The Twin Brothers,' the 'Eden,' the 
* Catherine Spence,' the 'Marjory,' and the 'Camel,' each 
carrying about 120 tons, drawing about ten feet of water. The 
trade consisted of timber, coals, potatoes, grain, bones, slates, 
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&c, Mr Haig had also one large topsailyard sloop ei^^ged 
regolarly in carrying spirits to London. In 1850 Mr Haig had 
no less than 3000 tons of small coals brought by sea from New- 
castle as a stock, in two months. But (he says) in pilotmg 
down my son's smack, the ' Jessie,' last December, 1880, she 
went aground on the north bank twice, and lay ebb tide, draw- 
ing only nine feet water, potato laden. All which is true, as 
the deponent shall answer to God." No wonder the " Jessie" 
lay aground, for the channel is being rapidly filled up with mud 
and mussel scalps by two landed proprietors, who have no 
chartered right to the mussels, or to interfere with the channel 
of the "navigable river." Brown also depones — "I have 
frequented the river Eden since 1832. I got the license as a 
branch pilot in 1842, and continued a pUot till 1852, when I 
left St Andrews for Australia. I have seen twenty-two vesseb 
at one time up at the quays in Eden — ^Mr Spence's and Mir 
Haig's. I have taken up as many as ten vessels in one week 
— ^these being schooners and sloops, drawing from eight to ten 
feet. I knew the fresh-water channel well. About 400 or 506 
yards to the east of Martin's Point the channel took a suddeai 
bend to the north, going up. There was no oilier chamiei to the 
south at this point. It was called the ' Sandlin' Bank.' The 
channel was about four feet deep at low water spring tides. 
There was only one channel in the river. It is now altering. 
There will be an alteration in the channel of at least 100 yazds 
further south. All which is truth, as the deponent shall 
answer to God." Brown also states he has seen at least twenty 
vessels discharging bones at different times on the bank at 
** Martin's Point," and carted through the Links by the cart road 
on to the turupike. I am afraid before so many vessels could 
get up now the channel would have to be dug out again ! The 
fact of the " Jessie" grounding twice is significant. The truth 
is, the real channel is being filled up to make mussel scalps, and 
the river diverted south, by people who have neither chartered 
right nor title to the mussels at all, and the water thrown on 
the south side of the channel, glaringly encroaching on tke 
mussel scalps belonging to the City, and depriving the citizens 
of their rights. As an additional proof of interference with a 
navigable river, and tampering with the rights of the City, I 
give a report from Mr Gillespie, surveyor, as late as 13th 
October 1881, who was specially employed by the Provost. It 
speaks for itself : — " Provost Milton, Convener of Mussd 
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Scalps Committee. — Sir, — In obedience to your request, I have 
Tisited tlie disputed portion of the mussel bed at Eden, and beg 
to report as follows : — In the centre of the river, opposite 
Shelly Point (near Martin's) there is a sand or mud bank, 
which, at low water, divides the river into tvoo channels of 
almost equal breadth. The northmost has a maximum depth 
of about 27 inches" (instead of 48) ''and the southmost 21 
inches of water. Sir Coutts Lindsay's employees have recently 
deposited a condderdble qimntity of mussel seed all over the 
northmost channel, more particularly over the west end of the 
bank, where the seed appears to have been laid down in Jieaps^ 
presumedly with the intention of obstructing the loater course, 
and thereby causing a greater volume of water to flow through 
the southmost cJiannel. To prevent this object being success- 
fully attained, Mr Smith has deposited similar heaps of seed 
on the south channel, opposite both ends of the bank, which I 
have no doubt will have the desired effect Sir Coutts Lind- 
say's employees have also laid doum seed in heaps dose to the 
north side of the chxinnel, at different points in the river, which 
will undoubtedly cause the current gradually to widen the channel 
southwards, and of course alter the centre of the fresh toater 
ehamiel to a corresponding extent, if precautions are not taken 
to gtiard against this encroachment / — Signed, James Gillespie, 
surveyor, 4 Queen Street, St Andrews." Now, query — Will the 
Board of Trade allow any one to fill up and tamper with the 
channel of a navigable river ? far less those who have no char- 
ter to it I The reason I am so particular in all this is to show 
there was considerable traffic in Eden when the " Woodyard" 
was lost, and also to give a reason for the alteration of the 
channel, which is this — "WTien the illegal so-caUed compromise 
was made in 1805 with the north side landowners, " The centre 
of the fresh-water channel, as it th^n stood, was to be the boim- 
dary in all time coming." The exact words are, " All parties 
agree that the middle of the fresh- water channel, at low water, 
shall be the boundary in all time coming ; but declaring, in the 
event of any disagreement, then the middle of the fresh-water 
track, as it stood before such operations, is to be the march 
betwixt the parties. Written by W. Amott, apprentice to 
Stuart Grace, Town Clerk of St Andrews" — ^grandfather of the 
present one — so, corbies shouldna pick oot corbies' een. Why 
is there no interdict ? And to prove that this valuable estuary 
was once the ancient seaport of St Andrews, and almost the 
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only great seaport in Scotland, when the City was the Metro- 
politan See of the kingdom, with a Regality and Admiralty of 
its own, with power in some cases superior to the Crown ; and 
could issue cockets to ships from its own Admiralty Office, inde- 
pendent of the Crown, for all ports within its own Regality — 
at one time extending as far north as Elgin, and as far south as 
Linlithgow, when even Edinburgh and the Lothians were in- 
cluded ; when, instead of 30, as many as 300 vessels and more 
ran for shelter from shipwreck, in easterly storms — and rode in 
perfect safety — from various parts of the Continent, such as 
France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, the Netherlands, &c., with 
merchandise for the great fifteen days' " Senzie Market,'* held 
at the south of the Cathedral itself — proving that Religion and 
Trade, like Adam with his spade, run hand in hand together ; 
when the present stone piers were not in existence, but only 
long wooden jetties for landing ; — I shall give a few extracts from 
a long table of customs paid to this port of Eden, as late as 1 579, 
long after the days of good King David the First — or, as he was 
vainly called. Saint l)avid — who granted a charter in 1104, 
conferring upon the City, the then ancient port, the " Ladye 
Bum" or " Water of Eden," possibly after the Virgin lady of 
Scripture ; for we have still the old traditionary names of 
"Lady Head," "Lady Craig," "My Lady's Chapel on the 
Rock." Cupar has also its " Lady Bum" and its " Lady Wynd," 
so possibly our lovely, but neglected — half stolen estuary may 
have got its name from the Scriptural garden of what was 
called Paradise — as the old City itself is called after the Patron 
Saint of the kingdom. Be that as it may, it proves that our 
forefathers at least, were alive to the beauty and importance of 
the ancient seaport of Eden, to which the Picts — that plunder- 
ing maritime race, also ran for shelter, and used as their port, 
long before the days even of good King David, who, as James VI. 
said, was " ane sair Sanct to the Crown," for he harried the 
Crown to enrich the Kirk, no doubt with the same good object 
as our modem hospital builders, presidents of prayer meetings 
and Good Templars — to buy a ticket for a front seat in Heaven ! 
The table of customs — from which I give mere scraps — ^would 
fill about a dozen pages of this little book, and were inserted in 
it as the " Great Register," or " Black Book of St Andrews," as 
late as 1579, for the special purpose, as the minute says, of 
" maintaining the ancient rights of the City" — ancient even then 
in 1679 ! Thus — " Heyr follows ye pete customis and anchor- 
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aigis to be payit to custumar of ye citie of Sanct Andrs be ye 
strangearis and vnfreemen of ye said citie, of yar guddis and 
schippis cumand to ye port of ye said citie callit ye lade 
bum or watter of Eden interlit in ye townis bukes ;" which, 
modernised, runs — "Here follows the petty customs and 
anchorages to be paid to the customer (collector of customs) of 
the City of St Andrews by the strangers and unfreemen of the 
City, of their goods and ships coming to the Port of the said 
City — called the Lady Bum or Water of Eden — entered within 
the Town's books." The items, also modernised, are — 

Item, for each " last" (a sort of tonnage) of packet goods, barrel 
goods, or com — snch as lint, hemp, tar, pitch, meal, or such 
like goods, ...... Is. 4d. 

Item, for each ship of 20 lasts, - - - - 6s. 8d. 

Item, for each boat of 16 lasts, - • - - 3s. 4d. 

The same load with lime or coals (extra), - - 2s. 8d. 

Item, each ship with ^mal goods shall pay two bolls beaft the 
mast and one boll before the mast, and if she be full laden 
and have but one gimal (that is, no bulkhead), she shall pay 
only one boll, the rest of the ships to pay custom as is 
written above. 

Item, for each barrel of raisins, apples, onions, or such like, Os. 4d. 

Item, for each barrel of butter, - - . - Os. 6d. 

Item, for each hundred of Holland baulks, - - - Is. 4d. 

Item, for each dozen of joists, Is. 4d. ; for each hundred deals, Is. 4d. 

Item, for each hundred rafters, or wicker spars, - -Is. 4d. 

Item, for each hundred of *' lookit kail, if carried away by 

boats, - - - - - - - Os. 4d. 

Item, for each *'layd" of mussels or cockles taken away from 

the bounds of the city, - • - - - Os. Id. 

(An important it^ for our fishermen, proving that no 
mussels or cockles could be taken from Eden without 
paying custom to the City, if taken by anybody but 
citizens.) 

Item, four dead sheep, - - - - - Os. Id. 

Item, one dead or ahve beast (or ox), - - - Os. Id. 

And so on, including wines, &c., &c. ; thus we see even in 1579 
mussels and cockles from Eden belonged to the City, and were 
of considerable market value — a " layd," if removed away from 
St Andrews, paying as much custom as four dead sheep or an 
ox. It is to be hoped that the contents of this " Black Book," 
or " Great Eegister of the City," will be printed by the Burgh 
Kecord Society, not only for the welfare of the City, but of 
national interest ; for all the charters and documents written in 
it stand by Act of Parliament as valid titles to the old City, in 
Toom of several charters which were lost, after being copied in 
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It bj John Mutto, Town Clerk in 1579. It is called the^ 
** Black Book" merely from the colour of its binding, is in 
excellent preservation, and nearly as large as a family Bible ; 
yet, strangely significant, in all the past tampering with the 
rights of the City, no one knew of it till lately. It was not 
only black in colour, but its existence kept as black as the 
grave ; none of our historians, except Martine, in his " KeHques,*' 
seem to have been aware of its existence — ^not even the Magis- 
trates of the queer old City of St Andrews ! Martine says — 
" The charter called the golden charter of the See of St 
Andrews, and another charter by Queen Mary, are registered in 
the Great Register Book, called the Black Book, as follows : — 
* The Magistrates — to wit, Patrick Lermonth of Dairsy, Pro- 
veist, David Rutherford and David Carstairs, Baillies — in a 
fenced court of the said Burgh, holden within the Tolbooth 
thereof, upon July 21st, 1556, ordained to be registrate in these 
words.' * Whilk day the said Proveist and Baillies decerned 
this charter underwritten to be registrate in this Register Book, 
viz., their Great Register, called the Black Book of St Andrews, 
and the samine to have faith as the principal, and in all time 
coming, and thereto interponed their authoritie judicialL' " Also 
in the contract between Archbishop George Gladstanes, and the 
City in 1611, ratified in Parliament in 1612, it is distinctly 
declared "That the said Archbishop,. for him and his successors, 
be bound to the Proveist, Baillies, and Council that all the old 
Evidents inserted in the Black Book^ granted by the Kings of 
Scotland or by the Bishops of St Andrews to the Town, shall 
make faith against the Archbisliop and his successors as tlie 
origiiudls would do, some whereof are perished." So, in this- 
large " Black Book"— the "Great Register" of the City— there 
is abundance of proof, from the number of charters in it, to 
prove Eden to have been the ancient seaport of the City ! and 
no doubt saved many vessels from shipwreck in St Andrewa 
Bay long before my day. It was only after what is called the 
Reformation — ^when the Metropolitan See of Scotland fell from 
its pristine greatness, and when other — wiser towns, such as- 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen, went in for trade 
as well as religion, that the national importance of the old port 
of Eden, with its magnificent Bay of St Andrews, dwindled 
down into a nest of exclusion, for the special benefit of a few 
officials and neighbouring proprietors. Instead of anchors^ 
stones and mud, trundled into the very channel of the once 
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tiuoQged old seaport, to fonn mussel scalps, by the " employees/' 
as Mi Gillespie says, of landed proprietors who have no right 
whatever to it. Why, even sixty years ago, the Clyde up at the 
Broomie Knowes — or " The Broomielaws," as it is called— could 
be waded across — not much broader than the Eden above 
Ouardbridge ; now ocean liners throng the one, mud and 
mussels the other. Kot that by any means it has an entrance 
like the Firth of Clyde, but it could have been much deepened 
by dredging, and its entrance narrowed by piers— as there is 
twenty feet at the bar at high water, which there dips a couple 
of fathoms more — (or deep harbours might have been formed near 
the old City — in the jaw of a magnificent bay, lying between 
the two largest rivers in Scotland, the Forth and the Tay — free 
from towage and submerged banks of sand). But monkish 
seclusion. Superstition, and Bigotry — ^latterly superseded by 
Destruction, Fanaticism, and Sectarianism, so swept over and 
blasted the once grand Metropolitan See of Saint Andrew with 
its important Bay, that the estuary and port of the Eden of Scot- 
land (if not of Scripture) were neglected, and all but forgotten-^ 
like the late grass-grown streets of her once proud ecclesiastical 
metropolis — ^when Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen 
were her subordinates ! Alas 1 when will Truth, like the eternal 
Order of Spring, bud and burst the vain trammels which have 
been wound round the mind of man by Superstition, Bigotry^ 
Sectarianism, Miracle, and Falsehood, and be allowed to see and 
worship the " One living and true God" according to its own 
instinctive reason and intuitive reverence, and see Him in His 
own infinite, eternal, and unchangeable order, in the grand but 
unsearchable simplicity of ^NTature — from a blade of grass to the 
loftiest cedar, from a midge dancing in the sun to the centre of 
our solar system itself — one of the many — ^wheeling in space ? 
Then would the Boyal charters of centuries, confirmed by Acts 
of Parliament, not remain hidden in a " Black Book," stowed 
away in some press under the lock and key of an interested 
official. Great chartered gifts — not merely left to one section of the 
community, but, in their own words, to the " Provost, Bailies^ 
Deacons of Guild, Treasurers, Citizens, Burgesses, Councillors, 
community, and habitants of St Andrews" — ^many of them with 
such a sweep, including not only Links, Haughs, Commons, &c., 
&c., and the port of Eden, but the very *' Shore" besides the 
" Haven and the Harbour of St Andrews," with the " Fisheries 
over the sea as well as over the fresh waters adjacent to the City 
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of St Andrews, within tlie liberty, privilege, and territory of 
the same, contained in the ancient charters, infeftments, rights, 
and securities, general and special mentioned, lying within as 
w^U as without the said City, and belonging to the same, with, 
all their parts, pendicles, and appurtenances whatever, lying 
within the RegsJity of St Andrews ; and all else written, or 
that ought rightly to belong to it in any way in future, freely, 
quietly, fully, wholly, honourably, happily, and in peace, with- 
out revocation, contradiction, impediment, or obstacle whatever, 
of which the Magistrates, Councillors, Burgesses, Citizens, and 
Inhabitants are and were in possession, shall be had and held 
by them and their successors in feu and possession for ever ! — 
through all their rights and boundaries !" But for these char- 
ters, and such words as right to the *' Shore" and " Fisheries,'' 
we would not now have our salmon fisheries. When, a few 
years ago, the Crown asked for the production of charters, and 
reclaimed all where none could be produced — (which, I trust, 
will one day be our position) to prove our right to the " fore- 
shore." When Col. Dewar wanted to erect public baths where 
the present jpnva^e ones are, as late as March 30th, 1810, the 
following Council minute of that date states — ** There was a 
letter by Col. Dewar, addressed to the Hon. the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of St Andrews, dated 26th 
March 1810, — Gentlemen, you have, by an Act of Council, 
empowered Captain Yelant to build Baths, and taJce in a piece 
of seashore within high water mark^ opposite to my property, 
which power he has transferred to me. But, before proceeding 
to build, I find it necessary to request a charter* from you^ con- 
taining a grant of the Shore, from the Castle to the northern 
comer of the lake on the north side of the lake called the 
* Ladies' Lake. — I have the honour to be, &c., David Dewar." 
This is surely plain enough ! Compare it with the pettish 
words of the Town's legal adviser when a request was made for 
a site for the old St Andrews lifeboat to be placed " within 
high water mark" on the West Sands in 1882 — ^the very place 
for which she was specially built ! He said the Town had 
nothing to do with the Sands, and no right to grant it ! — on the 
very Sands where the salmon stakes of the " Fisheries" belong- 
ing to the Town are ! But fewer public rights would be held 
in abeyance if the following clause in the charters had been 
walked up to, viz., that the Council has " power to eleet and 
cfiange annually their common clerks, and all other office-bearers 
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and members of Council necessary for the administration of 
justice to all concerned, and to make and demand tlie due 
execution of all acts, statutes, laws, and ordinances for tlie weal 
and advantage (not the robbery) of our said City, its Burgesses, and 
Inhabitants." Now, what fraud or prescription can set Itoyal 
charters and Acts of Parliament aside, except other Acts of 
Parliament and Itoyal assent annulling what Royalty and Act of 
Parliament gave ? which is the cherished and jealous prerogative 
of Royalty, as well as of God, to aUow no third party to tamper 
with a gift freely given ! It requires no House of Lords to tell us 
this, although that high tribunal has wisely decided so. And 
in the now growing ferment and investigation as to the rights 
of property in Great Britain, both in the Highlands and in 
Ireland, many of the almost illegal " baronial titles," granted by 
a Court of Session, may, in God's good time, be set aside by the 
higher title-deed of Rectitude and Justice, based on Acts of 
Parliament ! and a moiety of justice done to Scotland's first 
seat of learning — her old Metropolitan See — instead of Scotsmen 
merely staring like geese at her ancient ruins ! Where have her 
commons, lands, haughs, links, roads, crofts, orchards, all gone ? 
But even yet, though almost shorn of everything she had, with 
a little enterprise, and utilising the remnant left, she could be 
made what she really is — one of the finest and most attractive 
cities in Britain, in spite of hanging-lipped presumption and 
servile selfishness, but never so long as her past system of 
mesmeric seclusion and official exclusion exists. The name of the 
" Water of Eden" given to this ancient Pictish and Scottish 
seaport is most appropriate — ^not only as being the port of the 
Metropolitan See, but from its beauty of surroundings, and its 
importance in the early dawning of Scotland's commercial 
enterprise. For, when the tide is in — standing at the end of the 
Links, it is hardly possible to behold a lovelier scene — when 
the sun is sinking behind Lucklow Hill, leaving his dying 
shadow on sky and sea, it is like a placid inland loch, encircled 
by sandy downs, fringed with its yellow shell-strewn sand and 
distant hills — an expanse of water nearly four miles in diameter, 
like a circle of silver sea, as smooth as glass, apparently without 
an entrance or outlet. From the grey spires of the old City, 
rising like monuments of departed grandeur (albeit superstition) 
on the left, sweeping past Strathtyrum round to the old birch 
wood on Tent's Muir, and the rising monument of Panmure, 
nearly opposite, on the right, and on as far as Arbroath Point, 
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there is one continued circle of hills and wood all around, 
embracing the two Balrymonth Hills, Feddinch, Drumcarrow — 
Craig, Clatto, and Lucklow Hills, St Fort, Scot's Craig — ^with 
Dundee Law, like a distant mole heap, peering up among the 
Sidlaws across the Tay ; the Sidlaws ijiemselves, overtopped by 
the blue peaks of the Grampians in the far distance, rising like 
the snow-covered helmets of gigantic sentinels to guard the 
whole. Kor was its value as a haven of refuge less striking. For 
when St Andrews Bay was up in arms three years ago— lashed 
into foam by booming breakers thundering on the rocks of 
Kinkell, and from the Carr to the Bedhead — rolling over the 
still more dangerous submerged banks of Tay in one imbroken 
chain of broken water — ^the £den was as smooth as an inland 
lake, when at high water a pretty large brig, of about 300 tons, 
driving before the storm, with tattered sails, apparently doomed 
to destruction — ^lifeboat and rocket apparatus on the tiptoe of 
expectation, with crowds flocking out the West Sands— drove 
over the bar in safety, to the wonder of all who did not know 
their ancient seaport ; and in the heavy storm of 23d October 
1881, a schooner, of 150 tons register, also was driven into the 
Bay, heading on destruction, her hull buried beneath the 
breakers, also drove before the gale, Hke a plaything of the 
dreadful sea. The signal gun was fired, the lifeboat hauled out 
and, wheeled from the East Bents, hurried out the West Sands, 
the Rocket Brigade also vying with each other which would 
be out first at the mouth of the Eden — the expected scene of 
wreck. She, too, as if impelled by instinct, steered directly on 
that placid sheet of water — seen, like a mill pond, when all 
around was broken water — sailed right into Eden, over the bar 
without a halt, until he hauled her by the wind, let go her 
anchor, and down with or furled his tattered sails. Two 
schooners lay stranded wrecks on the West Sands and a large 
brig over on the north side of Eden by the same storm, all of 
which could have been saved had they known, and entered at 
high water. It was exciting, painful, then amusing to see the 
hundreds of anxious human beings flocking out the Sands, som« 
of them breathless and panting, on that cold winter's Sabbath 
day — ^the very day of the month and day of the week, the 23rd 
of October, when the more fatal wreck of the " Napoleon" 
took place in 1864 — ^the horses of both lifeboat and rocket 
apparatus lashed to keep pace with the general excitement, the 
huge broad wheels of the lifeboat carriage, and the imposiiig 
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blue and white colours of the Royal and National Institution 
boat herself contrasting with the deep red of the carriage — 
surrounded by the dense crowd of humanity, had a striMng 
effect as they trundled out the Sands together, anxious to save 
the crew of a vessel — all unknown to either crew or crowd — 
running before the gale into a perfect haven of safety ! with 
only her little tattered square topsail and stayforesail set, the 
hull often buried amid the breakers, which threatened to poop 
her at every heave, while all around, as Byron says, "was 
yawning round her like a hell !" She no sooner entered the 
old port than her crew partly set up her mainsail, hauled her 
l)y tiie wind, and cast anchor in triumph. Many a seafaring 
man and coasting skipper belonging to the City itself held up 
their hands, astonished at their own ignorance ! — not knowing 
they had such a perfect harbour of refuge to run into at high water 
— ^while that immense and excited crowd, no less astonished, 
returned in groups to St Andrews, over the Links or Sands, 
chattering like human magpies at what they thought a " mira- 
culous escape" — not knowing that a few centuries ago hundreds 
of vessels sought and found refuge there in the usual course of 
maritime traffic, when it was the ancient seaport of the City — 
not inaptly called then the *' Eden" of Scotland, when, fringed 
with its golden sand and still more golden blooming whins in 
summer, purple heath, and spreading wood, hundreds of vessels 
(no msWtter how comparatively small) rode at anchor on its 
placid surface, while, close at hand, rose the lofty spires of the 
magnificent Cathedral, the sign and symbol of her Metropolitan 
See, which could afford to make even Edinburgh a Bishopric 
off her vast Regality, by giving " Auld Reekie" as much 
territory on the south of the Forth to save the Archbishop of 
St Andrews the inconvenience and danger of crossing the old 
** Scottish Sea," the Firth of Forth, which had neither steam- 
boats nor thought of looming railway bridges then. All this 
may be away from the subject of shipwrecks, but this shred 
and patch of the history and wreck of the once proud City of 
St Andrews, and its mud and mussel-filled old seaport, by 
landed proprietors, may, in the meantime, not be without 
interest, perhaps benefit, to the loved, and, I trust, reviving old 
seat of learning — one proof of Scotland's independence and 
her early greatness was the formal opening of her Cathedral 
by King Robert Bruce in 1318 ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 
VARIOUS INCIDENTS AND WRECKS. 

CRIPPLE WATTIE FBNTON AND GEOBDIE WALLACE, PILOTS. 
BOB HUTCHISON DROWNED ABOUT 1830. 

" The mair haste the waur speed." 

Old Wattie Fenton and Geordie Wallace were the j&rst pilots 
I remember. They were engaged at their partan creels and 
piloting between 1810 and 1850. They were true friends — 
each having what the other wanted, and each relying on the 
other. If Wattie was cripple, Geordie was active; and if 
Geordie wanted pawkiness and brains, Wattie supplied them* 
Thus Nature, in this happy combination of two men in a 
humble but dangerous sphere of life, was never more successful 
in showing the value of true friendship than in these two St 
Andrews pilots — an active friendship, proved by the stem 
realities of life for more than the third of a century. But this 
was at a time, in the history of man, before Parochial Boards, 
Lunacy Boards, and Poor Law officials, and all other heart- 
blunting ; nice legal providence had superseded God — the great 
Spirit of Life — in His management of humanity, especially the 
poor. Many stories are told of them, which would form a book 
of itself ; for, when they lived, the traffic in Eden was in full 
swing, and many a drenching their stomachs got with Willie 
Haig's raw-grain whisky when they piloted the "Whuskey 
Janet" (as his sloop the "Fame" was called) on her way to 
London. Besides being a good pilot and a true friend, Geordie 
was a true Scotchman. Once, when piloting in an English 
schooner as far as the " Outhead," the Captain was so pleased 
with Geordie that he asked his name, and promised to call upon 
}\\m in St Andrews. On being told his name, " WTiat !" said 
the Saxon Captain, " are you a branch of the great Sir William 
Wallace who killed all the English?" Geonlie said nothings 
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but thought the glib-tongued way in which the hero of 
Scotland's name — as well as his own — was spoken, was 
an insult to himself, if not to Wallace. He hardly 
waited until the anchor was down, but took the little 
boat, landed on the sand-bank, moored her with a stone 
or kedge, and then, with fire gleaming in his eyes, began to 
square at the Captain at this respectable distance, crying — 

"Yes, you b , my name is Wallace; and if you come 

ashore, you d b , I'll do for you what Sir William 

did to the English I" And away home he trudged over the 
Sands, muttering vengeance, and ever and anon turning round 
and squaring at the English Captain through the air. Nothing 
would induce him to go back again to that schooner. Wattie 
used to tell this singular ebullition of Scottish patriotism with 
great glee. Therefore, after this, don't say there's nothing in a 
name ! But to the drowning of Bob Hutchison, about fifty 
years ago. One day Old Wattie and Bob— a young, active 
half-fisher, half-sailor — went off to take the ever-thirsty, ever- 
busy " WTiuskey Janet" (the " Fame") into Eden. There was 
hardly water in, but Bob was in the fidgets to get home as soon 
as possible — or, as Wattie said, " he seemed to be hastenin* to 
his end." There being some ploy at which Bob promised to be 
at, he was always saying — " There's plenty o' water noo, 
Wattie !" At last she got up as far as the " Coble Shore," at 
Martin's Point, when off hurried Bob with the little pilot boat, 
and set sail for St Andrews. The last sight Wattie got of him 
was crossing the bar, but he never reached St Andrews ; and if 
ever " the mair haste the waur speed" was verified, it was with 
Bob Hutchison, for when off the Lady Craig a flan struck her — 
having too much sail she swamped, and Bob was drowned. She 
was seen to go over, but they did not know what boat it was, or 
who was in her — which, however, was soon known, for the 
boat was picked up by a Boarhills yawl — ^Wattie having to pay 
a pound for her recovery. Next day Bob's father went to the 
Guardbridge asking after him. Of course, all that Wattie could 
say was — " He left wi' the yawl yesterday afternoon, for he was 
in a great hurry to get hame." That hame he never reached, 
unless a watery grave at the bottom of St Andrews Bay be con- 
sidered " hame," from which there is no wandering ! His body 
was never found. But Old Wattie died in his bed, Feb. 12th, 
1864 — at the old age of 88! Geordie — some years before — 
near 80 ! 
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PEAT OP AN OLD PILOT, GEOBDIE WALLACE, ABOUT 1839. 
** Oome, Fate, into the list, and champion me to the outrance." — Macbeth. 

" Our remedies oft in oorselYes do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven." 

—AW8 Well that End* WdL 

It was a heavy W.S.W. gale when Captain Brown, of the 
brig " Euphemia" (of which he was both master and owner), 
beat up St Andrews Bay for shelter, along with about a dozen 
more ships. She was bound for Leith with a general cargo. 
He let go his anchor, the wind lulled, and old Wattie Fenton, 
Geordie Wallace, and Peter Peattie, the pilots, went off to her 
in their little black yawl, known afterwards as the ^'Little 
Jamie" (in which Peattie was drowned). Brown and the mate 
(Charles Connacher), both from St Andrews, went ashore in 
Jack Wilson's boat, intending to return before night ; but the 
gale set in again, and they could not get off, neither could the 
pilots get ashore. Just before dark it came to blow very heavy, 
and Geordie Wallace, afraid the boat should break adrift, slung 
himself over the side of the brig with a stronger rope to make 
her fast to — by this time almost pitch dark, and the wind 
whistling fearfiilly. Geordie, in trying to make fast the one 
rope, had either let go the other first, or the force of the gale 
had overmastered his efforts ; at all events, away dashed the 
boat — ^like a cockle shell— off to sea. He just had time to make 
one despairing cry to his two colleagues bending over the brig's 
gunwale when she disappeared in the direction of the Bell 
Rock — out the Bay. They stood aghast — Old Wattie crying 
to Peattie, " Guid God, Geordie's awa* wi'd !" They never 
dreamt that the little black yawl would ever reach this shore 
again, for Geordie would be utterly powerless to pull against 
that heavy gale, and the further she droYe to leewanl the chepp 
would be the heavier, until she would be swamped ; and as for 
sailing in such a gale — directly off the shore, in such darkness — 
that never entered their minds. So, with heartfelt sighs of 
genuine pain, they gave poor old Geordie Wallace up for lost. 
There was little sleep that night on board the btig. But those 
on shore, knowing it was the weather shore and the pilots on 
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lx)ard, — beyond a little anxiety thought all was right when they 
^w the brig riding with the rest in the morning, until Arthur 
Penton, one of old Wattie's sons, went down to the harbour, 
and was thunderstruck to see the wee black yawl half full of 
water — ^past the footboards — ^her mast standing, but her sail 
and oars lying topsy-turvy — ^the sail, like a dish-clout, in the 
bottom of the boat. His father not coming home, Arthur con- 
•cluded they had all been drowned. He told his sister, who ran 
to Geordie Wallace's house to see if his family knew of the 
•catastrophe. To her surprise, Geordie was coolly taking his* 
breakfast. "Whaur's my faither?" cried she. "In the 
Euphemia, nae doot, takin' a glass o' grog wi* Peattie T* calmly 
replied Geordie. The fact is this : when the boat was swept 
away from the brig — instead of tearing his hair like a fool, or 
idly praying like an idiot — Geordie set up the yawPs little 
mast, reefed her wee thin sail, set it up, and, with the sheet in 
one hand and the helm in the other, he tried to reach the south 
shore — bailing out the water when he got the chance. It was 
dark as the grave. The first tack, — ^he thought he made Babert 
I^ess j the next, about the mouth of Eden ; — ^again standing 
south, reached about the " Maiden Stane ;" and at last, — what 
would have been deemed miraculous, made the harbour. 
Possibly he made more tacks j but what with bailing, steering, 
and holding on by the sheet, in such a night of darkness, in 
such a gale, and in such a wee yawl — ^alone ! an old man — 
those who know and can grasp the situation can appreciate this 
feat of old Geordie Wallace ! — ^which shows there is no room for 
despair in an active, determined mmd, aiid that we can, with a 
bold, determined will, extricate ourselves from the most perilous 
situations — if we string our nerves to do it ; for it is hardly 
possible to conceive a more helpless position than Geordie's, or 
a more relentless foe than the elements against him. What was 
worse for the Captain of the brig, the wind suddenly veered to 
the N.E., and a heavy sea began to make up — ^instead of the 
weather, it was now the lee shore. The rest of the ships were 
fast getting under weigh ; he knew she would not sail without 
him, so he had to engage a large fishing boat to take him ol£ 
He was put aboard, — ^the crew of the boat helped him to weigh, 
and brought old Wattie and Peattie ashore, and on their way 
back picked up the stem boat of a Dundee schooner, which had 
broken adrift by the sea in their hurry to escape out of the 
bay. 

o 
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WRECK OP THE BRIG " BISBBOROUGH," IN OCTOBER 1841. 

" It is an ill wind that blows nobody good." 

The large brig " Riseborotigh,'* of Shields, about 300 ton* 
register (11 of a crew), from America to St Andrews with, 
timber for Mr James Gibson, was in Tay windbound, or wait- 
ing for spring tides. She was the largest he ever freighted. 
Gibson, anxious to have her round, as the tides were at their 
highest, went along to Jack Wilson's house about nine o'clock 
at night — ^which, with the exception of the barley miller's and 
the two publicans', was the only dwelling-house then on tho^ 
shore. It was at the north end, next the cellars — ^below the 
Bell Rock Tavern. " Are you in. Jack T ** Ay, Mr Gibson ;. 
what is it you want T " I want you to gang to Tayport and 
fetch the brig round. You ken she's drawin' fourteen feet, and 
the day after to-morrow's the highest tide ; so, if she does not 
come round soon, she'll no get in for a fortnight." " Very well, 
Mr Gibson, I'll go ; but it's a long road, and it is dark — I would 
like some one with me," replied John, in what is called English. 
— ^for sometimes Jack liked to tip the English when on duty or- 
spioning a yam— especially when half-seas over. " You're no 
feared to pass St Michael's Wood, are you, John 1" " I'm not 
afraid to pass St Michael's Wood, Strathtyrum Wood, or any- 
other wood, sir ; but it's a long, dark road, and I would like 
company." " Well, well," said Gibson, ** Thomas Goodfellow 
will gang wi' you." So it was settled that Wilson, the pilot, 
and auld Tam Goodfellow, the fisherman, should leave at tea 
o'clock, and trudge the ten miles to Tayport, where they arrived 
long after midnight — ^no doubt more tired than if they had been 
in a yawl on her native element. After boarding — along with 
Davie Henderson, the pilot there, they weighed anchor, and, 
with reefed topsails — as it blew very strong from W.S.W.— 
went down Tay with the afternoon's ebb, rounded the buoy, 
and beat up the bay, with her light signals burning all night* 
It fell calm. They cast anchor, pretty weU out, exactly as the 
eight o'clock bell was ringing — which they easUy heard — ^tha 
wind being off-shore. The night looked bad — ^the wind shifted 
to N.N.E. Expecting a gale, they double-reefed the topsails^ 
preparing for the worst. About ten o'clock the cook, being on 
the iir.'^t watch, came below, and said the wind was piping, and 
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the sea beginning to show its teeth. Wilson went on decky 
took a look, came below, and advised the Captain to get under 
weigh at once. He said — " It's no use ; she's too far in to work! 
out, and we'll take the harbour at high water to-morrow. Here/ 
take a glass of rum !" No doubt honest Tam — once the beau 
of the " Lady Head" — Henderson, and the mate would join th& 
pilot and the Captain in discussing a single glass each. About 
midnight the gale began in earnest to whistle through the 
rigging, and the brig to roll so much that it was deemed best to 
let go the other anchor — another glass of rum. It grew worse, 
until, about two o'clock in the morning, they could hardly get 
forward, for the seas breaking over her bows, to let go theiu 
third and last — the sheet anchor. She kept plunging, and the» 
gale increasing, until she parted from the whole of them at 
three o'clock, and drove before the storm. They tried to set 
the double-reefed maintopsail, but the wind was so heavy they 
could not sheet it home. So, with the double-reefed foretopsait 
and foretopmast-staysail alone, they tried to take the harbour^ 
or run her ashore, as they had neither room to wear or work 
out, nor anchor to let go, and were afraid she would drive over 
to the south rocks — a deadly shore ! When outside of where 
the beacon now is, about half-past three — high water at four- 
she struck a rock in the middle of the channel, and knocked 
away her rudder. If her head had canted north instead of . 
south, every soul would have been drowned. Yet, had there 
been help at hand — with a long warp, she might have beeu 
brought into the harbour ; but she blew south, bumping over 
the " Bum Stools," and drove ashore as near Mr Gibson's 
wood-yard as possible, at the middle of the East Sands — right 
abreast of the road known as " Gibson's Road ;" and in two 
tides (being an old hulk), although among sand, became as com-» 
plete a wreck almost — as the " Petrel" at BoarhiUs. But, as it 
is indeed an " ill wind that blows nobody good," perhaps Mr 
Gibson found it to be as easy hauling up the logs with his 
jankers where the " Riseborough" lay, and storing them in hifi{ 
premises, as discharging them by a slower process — through a 
porthole — in the harbour ; and, in the long run, also found that, 
next tothe" Petrel's," this cargo of good yellow pine logs — wrecked 
80 close to his sawmills, was not the worst bargain he ever 
made in his life, — as he would likely be paid for salvage ; besides, 
none would like to bid in opposition to one who had so success- 
fully saved them. He also bought the old wreck for a merd 
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trifle. It is needless to say that all hands were saved, including 
the Captain's wife, who was with him ; for that receding tide 
left her high and dry on the sands, having struck just after high 
water — ^the best time to take a sandy beach. 

WRECK OF A DUNBAB SLOOP, SAMS STORM. 

" I'd rather than that crowds should aigh 
For me, that from some kindred eye 

The trickling tear should steal."— IT. K. White. 

The next night after the "Biseborough'' was ashore, lying a 
shapeless wreck, and the storm still raging, a dim light was 
Been in the bay about nine o'clock. It gradually neared, until^ 
about ten o'clock, through the gloom, a vessel was seen driving 
ashore on the "Bum Stools," rolling among the breakers 
between the " Middle Kock" and " Pattie Bum." She was a 
new Dunbar sloop, coal laden, and bound for Eden. There was 
JLO time to get out the lifeboat, for, striking at one-third flood 
tide, in such a gale and sea, it was plain that unless the cre^w 
were rescued quickly she would break up, and her crew be 
drowned as tihe tide made. A small old Buckhaven yawl, about 
twenty feet keel, was at once manned by Lieut. Cox, some of 
the Coastguard and pilots, including Jack Wilson, who long 
acted as coxswain of the lifeboat. They pulled out the harbour 
—and through the south channel to the stranded sloop. It was 
dark and stormy. In going out, one of the crew, Gregory, chief 
boatman of the Coastguard, who was at the bow, fell overboard, 
and in the darkness they had great difficulty in getting him oi). 
board again, and still greater danger in winding their way 
amongst the rocks to the straaded sloop, for, besides the storm 
of wind and wave, there was a blinding blast of snow. At last 
they reached her. The mate and the skipper's son at once 
lowered themselves down, but the skipper, called Cleghom, 
would not leave her. " For God's sake, come away at once, or 
you will lose your life," cried several voices, urging him to 
eome, for her mast was already tottering as the hull rose and 
fell on the rocks. He too fdt — if he could not see, the peril in 
which he stood — tampering with life and death ; a crash — ^he 
hurried over the side, but left his watch in his haste, which 
was afterwards got among the wreck. It was fortunate he did 
leave, for hardly two hours after the crew were saved the mast 
and spars, with the hull, split in two, keel up, were lying up at 
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the '^ Bing Keck," close to the cross pier, almost as shapeless ad 
the hrig ; and as she lay there, formed a fine dancing hall for 
the hoys, who scramhled up and danced " Jacky Tar" upon hei* 
bilges. She was forty tons register. It is hard to say which 
was the more complete wreck — she or the " Riseborough" — only 
the coals had more free, anxious customers, and would possibly 
cheer more poor firesides in that inclement season than thd 
yellow pine logs. Considering the darkness, the slender boat, 
and the little room to work, this is one of the most successful 
and daring deeds I have to record in these little sketches, 
for this and other services done in the lifeboat. Cox got a 
gold medal, Gregory and Jack Wilson a silver one each> 
from the " R. N. L. B. Institution," London ; on one side is 
a head of the queen and inscription, on the other the figure of 
a boat, manned, some of the crew hauling a man out of the 
water, with the words round it " Let not the deep swallow me 
up." Jack is still alive, has the medal yet, and likes to spin a 
yam about his old feats. I may remark that " Pattie's Bum** 
is possibly the .ancient outlet of the " Kinness Bum," for at lovf 
water the old black bed of it is still seen — down from "Gibson'd 
Boad," and, with the exception of close to the south rocks, ii^ 
the smoothest place for beaching a boat or ship. 
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*' If the pilot almnber at the helm, 
The very wind that wafts towards the port 
May dash us on the shelves ; the steersman's part 
Is vigilance, blow it rough or smooth." 

Li the first of the century the trade between St Andrews and 
Leith was carried on by sea ; a number of merchants joined and 
bought a packet for that purpose. The first was the little 
** Dainty I>avie" — ^af ter her big, burly owner, David Stewart, 
She was built at St Andrews, and sailed by one W. Kay. The 
second was the sloop " Commerce ;" the third, the fine clipper^ 
sloop " St Eegulus," after the queer founder of the queer old 
city of St Andrews. She carried about 90 tons, and was built 
specially for the Company at Leith. Another sloop, the 
"North Berwick Packet," sailed in opposition to her. This, 
was before the railway superseded the traffic and swallowed the 
harbour dues. The last packet was the Aberdeen-built clipper 
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achooner " Hero." These packets sailed each week on Satu]^ 
day — the one Saturday from St Andrews, the other from Leith. 
The dues were 2d. per barrel bulk (about the size of a fish-box), 
landed or removed from the quay. Kay, the skipper of the 
^t one, had the best set of it, for he kept a book, drew his 
own freight, and squared with his owners. At that time the 
'* Maggie Lauder" was the only other Fife trader, from 
"Anst'er** to Leith, by Pettycur. She was superseded by 
''Rob the Ranter^* at the same time as the "Dainty Davie" 
Kas superseded by the " Commerce" — ^both built at the same 
time, in the same yard at " Answer," by a Mr Paton. So, at 
this particular period of the world's history, January 1843 — 
the year of the Disruption — this particular Fife packet, the 
*' St Regulus," three years old, was lying in the lower harbour 
of St Andrews, laden with wheat, waiting for the tide. Two 
little sloops, the "Janet** and "^Trueblue,** both in ballast, 
isailed about noon ; it was now 2 p.m. when the pilots returned, 
** It does not look very well, Mr Peattie ; you'll better reef your 
tnainsail," one of them said to her skipper, David Peattie. 
'* You'll hae a dirty nicht, Davie !" hoarsely said a gruff voice 
At his elbow;— and no wonder, for an ominous scowl was 
beginning to lower on the brow of the sky, with thickening 
blasts of snow from N.N.W. " I think so, too," said Peattie. 
** I don't care about sailing this afternoon, but Mason wants me 
to go, and I can't very well stay when the * Janet' and * True- 
blue' are away" — ^all the time reefing his mainsail as an ugly 
shower of snow swept by — "but the wind is fair," he said^ 
**and if these confounded showers of snow don't chopp any 
further round to the east we'll soon scud round the Carr after 
the sloops." The usual bustle of letting go ropes and hoisting 
sails took place, and with the help of willing hands on the pier 
the usual "haul-out" was given. After seeing her fairly under 
weigh the pilots returned, but shook their heads when a wilder 
gust of wind and thicker blast of snow swept past. She had 
not proceeded far when the wind veered to N.E., blowing a 
gale, and snowing densely. The sky was now like the brow of 
a jealous wife, or that of a murderer about to strike the fatal 
blow; an ominous darkness shrouded the fated trader. She 
liad not got the length of BoarhUls when the whistle of the 
gale and the curling lip of the sea warned her skipper to return 
and seek shelter in the harbour. So, about an hour after she 
sailed, she was seen gloomily returning through the driving 
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^ow. The pilots went off as far as was safe in their boat, the 
^ea making up. She was within hail, but too far to leeward to 
take the harbour — ^the tide ebbiDg. They cried to wear her, 
SB she was too near the '' Bum Stools" to stay, and stand out 
to sea. " Too far to leeward 1" " No water in !" " Wear, 
atand south, and stand out to sea !" There being no help for 
it, he starboarded his helm, did wear round and stand out to 
fiea on the port tack ; but the St Kegulus never made another 
passage to St Andrews — ^these were the last words spoken to 
them by man. When seen by the pilots through the bitter 
blast, she seemed out of trim, as if her cargo had shifted and 
the crew at the very top of their bent, hard pressed by the gale. 
Her mate, Davie Sim, was standing bareheaded at the wheel ; 
her skipper and the other two also bareheaded, with their hair 
•streaming, engaged with the sails. It is said there were only 
'three, one having been already swept overboard — partly thie 
cause of her return. In a quarter of an hour she was hidden 
-by a thick blast of snow, and never again seen from St 
Jindrews. But she was seen by the crew of one of the fishing 
boats, running from the gale, when off Kingsbams : she was 
quite close to them. They only saw two men on board — Peattie 
at the wheel, and Sim trying to haul down the foresail. She 
wias almost on her beam ends, the half of her lee-deck buried 
in the sea, pressed down by the gale — ^her cargo likely shifted 
to leeward ; but the boat, equally hard pressed by the storm, 
■could render no help, and hardly lived to reach St Andrews 
harbour. She wad also seen going round the- Carr by Donald 
Jiiorrison, of the schooner "Hardbottle Castle," of Aberdeen, 
with her mainsail dragging in the water, as if the crew were 
unable to haul it in — alas ! perhaps short-handed and helpless 
in the gale. He was to windward, also making for the Firth, 
with enough ado to manage his own schooner. She was seen 
to heel over and go down before dark, when rounding Elie 
Point, by the crew of an Arbroath schooner (in ballast) driving 
l)ef ore the storm, under a low sail, ahead of her — which schooner 
■was driven ashore at Aberlady Bay — a total wreck, but her 
crew saved. After foundering, not a vestige of the ** St Regulus" 
.was ever more seen — spar nor crew — except her boat, which 
was driven ashore at North Berwick. Whether or not the crew 
tried to save themselves in it will never be known in Time ; but 
not likely, for when she opened up Largo Bay, the full sweep 
.<>f the gsde striking her, her cargo would probably again hurl to 
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leeward and cut away the chance of attempt. Strange irony of 
fate ! Possibly at the very time the pHots were drinking the 
mutchkin of whisky — ^the money for which Mr William Mason^ 
grocer (one of her owners), gave them for doing so well — as he 
thought, in pulling off past the pier head, in that bitterly cold,, 
stormy winter's night, to bid her skipper hold on his passage — 
she was staggering round the Carr, overmastered by the gale, or 
foundering off Elie Point ! But he is not the only landsman 
who has failed to estimate correctly the power of storm ! Of 
the two sloops which sailed before the "St Begulus," the 
*' Janet" cast both anchors down in Earkcaldy Boads, but the 
■gale was so heavy she dragged them both and drove over to- 
Xeith. Tommy Myles — ^the little, auld-farrant skipper of the 
small, pink-stemed " Trueblue" — more wary, ran up as far a» 
the *' Oxters," near St Margaret's Hope, where, imder lee of the 
hills, he rode out the gale in safety. But nothing was ever 
more seen or heard of the " St Regulus," except her boat, as 
stated. Many people thought she never got round the Carr f 
but, time, wluch generally unravels most mysteries, has given 
the clue, as set down in this brief sketch. 

WBBCK OF THB MABY, OF SOUTH SHIELDS, IN OOTOBEB 1844. 

'* Here let me wait with patience- 
Wait till the night is o'er." 



''Still doomed in sad suspense to bear 
The hope that keeps ahve Despair.'* 

The fishing boats came from sea on Friday, p.m. — ^fine- 
weather. No sooner were they in than a strong E.IT.E. gale 
set in, driving a heavy sea before it like a football — with blind- 
ing snow. On Saturday forenoon a large brig was seen on this 
side of the Carr. She towed out of Shields on Friday, and 
mistook the bay for the Firth in the blast. When it cleared 
she tried to get out of her trap — tried all Saturday to escape- 
under double-reefed topsails, foresail, and staysail — she could 
carry no more in that gale. She gradually drove to leeward, 
and night closed her in contending with the storm. Many an 
< anxious eye looked for her on Sabbath morning, and there she- 
was — ^like a gladiator — fighting to get out; but so close, that^ 
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like the " fiery cross,** the magic words, " A ship in distress,'* 
soon ran through the city. Although no cannons hoomed from 
the " Kirkhill,'* a crowd soon gathered on the brae, and hurried 
along the "Scaurs** to gaze on that ever mesmeric sight, a ship in 
the bay in a storm — passing the very brae, between the 
Cathedral and the Castle, where, three centuries before, an 
angry crowd gathered to see the burning of the last martyr in 
Scotland — old Walter Mill — as a vain warning to Forfarshire 
to bend the neck in submission to a lie, in the form of the 
so-called " Holy Mother Church,** whose prayer was Persecution. 
But what cared the citizens for Archbishops, Popes, martyrs^ 
monks, or ruins, as they hurried on to shiver on the old ruin- 
studded " Kirkhill.*' As Hamlet says — ^there was " metal more 
attractive** on that ever young, old bay, on whose " azure face 
time writes no wrinkle." She was about four miles off — abreast 
of Boarhills. She could not stay, but had to wear every tack-— 
by this time some of her few standing sails in shreds. The 
lifeboat was wheeled from the West to the East Sands, where 
she stood on her carriage ready. She tried to stay, missed, and 
wore — ^like a hunted hare, vainly trying to escape from her 
relentless pursuers (the gale and breakers) by doubling. But, 
in spite of every effort, she was getting to leeward. Thrilling 
was the interest on the brae as she tried to work out — a cheap 
day's excitement for the audience, but a dear one for the crew i 
Various were the speculations as to " working out,** or " where 
she would strike.** She seemed a living thing contesting, foot 
by foot, with the storm — absorbing the interest of that immense 
crowd diivering between the ruins of the Castle and the Kirk, 
l^or did she once cease her efforts till night let down her 
curtain-drop, and threw her dark mantle over sea and shore — 
breaker and brig. When within half-a-mile of the rocks, and 
in the middle of broken water, she plunged down both her 
anchors — off Kinkell Cave — on a piece of rocky ground called 
" Kitty Clachton.** Nor then did the anxiety abate, but was 
more intensified, when darkness hid from view the dreadful 
reality — a vessel riding in such a terrific sea and gale, so close 
to a jagged, rocky coast, with every probability of being driven 
ashore and her crew drowned before morning ! It was an hour 
before darkness shrouded her when she let go her anchors, but 
enough of light was left to see that every breaker swept over 
her huU. That hour*s fearful test only deepened the anxious 
hope that she might ride out the storm, llie gale increasing 
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with night — a louder thunder of the breakeis, with a blinding 
blast of snow, closed over her, and drove the anxious gazers 
from the pitiless sea. The last glimpse was a hazy dark hull, 
■and a misty white foam dashing over it ! As the crowd left the 
brae, and heard the dull thunder of the surf dashing at the 
bases of the old Culdean Chapel and the once proud-looking 
Cathedral and Castle Manse, a stronger gust — as they wound 
their way up "Dickie's Lane," or Castle Street, and along 
North Street — a louder whistle through the chimney- cans — ^made 
them shake their heads and whisper, as they parted — " God hae 
mercy on the poor sailors !" But this, like " God deliver iis 
from evil," is only efficacious when their ship is tight, staunch, 
and strong, and has plenty of sea room, and off a lee-shore ! or 
when the prayed for has true faith, good health, and a shilling 
in his pocket — ^a guinea being better! The storm increased 
with night, and the morning showed no abatement. With the 
'* Petrel's" doom in their minds' eye, few expected to see her 
next morning riding in that fearful position — ^a dead lee-shore, 
with rocks grinning within a few cable-lengths, and breakers 
dashing over her. The prolonged suspense of the crew must 
liave been dreadful. Many were the eager eyes strained in the 
•direction of Kinkell Ness, long before the grey dawn of a dark 
winter's morning allowed them to see whether she was there or 
not. At last, with a cry of wonder, they saw her looming 
through the driving snow, exactly where the darkness left her 
the night before — the same unbroken chain of pitiless breakers 
•dashing over her, like a million of liquid fiends dancing and 
leaping — ^with the gale whistling through the shrouds, as if the 
demons of destruction were let loose on purpose to drive her 
ashore. It was as if enchantment had removed her at night, 
and set her down again in the morning ; for, as she plunged and 
reeled, few could have believed she could have ridden from four 
at night till eight next morning in such a dreadful position* 
There was no abatement — sea and gale, if possible, still heavier, 
with cutting blasts of snow. The writer went down to the 
■*' Shore" about eight o'clock, waded out to Kinkell through 
three feet of snow, and sought shelter in the old smuggler's cave 
*— nearly opposite where the doomed brig was plunging. A 
Captain Cohoun, Jack Wilson, Willie Chisholm, and other four 
were also there. By noon the bitter blast hsA driven many 
away from the harbour and East Sands, where the lifeboat — 
useless, stood on her carriage; and loud were the altercations 
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ebout the necessity of her trying to go off to that suffering crew. 
"Cowardice," "Fear," were flung against " Impossibility," "No 
boat could live in such a sea," &c. — Cox (now Captain) declar- 
ing she could not go off against such a sea and gale (the truth), 
■and did not need his lame excuse that "she had no flag of 
distress flying." No flag was needed — stem reality requires no 
such signs and symbols of distress ! There are too many of our 
best sufferers who disdain to hang out signals of "distress"^ 
preferring, like the wolf, to die in silence — when their distress 
was so palpable. There are also too many who " will not serve 
Heaven if the Devil bid them." She could not have pulled out 
against such a heavy storm, but she could have come down 
with it. Had she been wheeled to Boarhills — where she was 
afterwards placed, and where one now is, she could have come 
before the gale to the brig, and run ashore at the very place 
where she then idly stood, at " Gibson's Koad." That is past, 
but not the salutary lesson — it is part of the history of the bay, 
and stands for ever for future guidance. By one o'clock the 
sands were clear of all but the surf and snow and the useless 
lifeboat on her carriage. Groups, however, still lingered at 
" Leslie's Comer" and behind the old dyke on the Kirkhill. 
After riding all night, and up to past noon, she seemed charmed 
to ride out the baffled storm, when suddenly, about two o'clock, 
Willie Chisholm cried — " Gude God, look ! 1 think she's 
drivin' !" All eyes of those shivering in that old cave were at 
once ri vetted on the brig. She did seem to come nearer ; but, 
after a quarter of an hour's intense gazing, she again held, plung- 
ing as before. " We must have been mistaken, for if she Ijad 
parted from her anchors she would have been hurled ashore by 
such a sea," half moralised Captain Cohoun. " By God, sir !" 
cried Willie, "I'll swear she drove, but she's holdin' again." 
The idea of her driving was against the fact of riding long. It 
was clear her anchors held ; had the cables parted, she would 
have hounded ashore — ^not have crept, to give room for doubt. 
Yet I was certain she drove, and was still slowly drawing, like 
a bar of steel to the fatal magnet — the rocks — so ominously 
peering through the white breakers, now so close to leeward ; 
•when at last the painful suspense was removed by Wilson 
(looking through Captain Cohoun's glass) exclaiming, "My God, 
look at that !" My eyes were off the brig, but that sudden cry 
:brought them instinctively back, focused on the plunging ship, 
jmd for a moment our hearts stood still ; then gave an additional 
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thump as we saw her boat rising from its " chocks/' and hoists 
ing up to clear the gunwale of the brig. Suddenly (through 
the glass) they were seen to run below as a heavier sea dashed 
over her, which filled the boat and broke her after tackle as she 
swung between the masts. Their last hope seemed to be gone ; 
but they came again on deck, replaced the tackle, swung her 
over the gunwale, and in this fearful state, — ^the crew, watching 
their chance, were seen to hurry on board, and for a moment 
remain swinging — ^like Mahomet's coffin — ^between Hell and 
Heaven ! until, watching a favouring lurch of the brig, she was 
suddenly lowered, like a cockle shell, into— as we all thought — 
the very jaws of destruction! She swung round and hung 
under her stem — we thought it madness to remain there when, 
their die was cast— it was not long, but a minute seemed an 
hour to us in the cave. Hastily, as if by impulse, she neared 
the stem, passed it on the port side, and for a moment sank 
from view ; the next, rose on the top of a tremendous wave 
(luckily unbroken) above the gunwale of the brig, then down 
again; and now was seen the object of her return — some of the 
crew were still on board ! They hurriedly lowered themselves 
down over the quarter, let go or cut the rope, then with three oars 
— one smashed — away hurled the boat from the dragging brig, 
trusting to a merciless sea and the forlorn hope of fate ! I^one of 
us ever expected her to reach the rocks without being swamped 
and her crowded crew drowned ; for it was as heavy an E.N'.E. 
storm as we ever had in St Andrews Bay, and those who know 
the situation — ^between "Kinkell Ness" and the "Maiden 
Stane" will no doubt appreciate the situation which I vainly 
attempt to describe. It was one rolling mass of broken water 
for miles out, with partial smooths, and had the writer not seen 
it he would not have believed that a small boat, hurled away 
like a cork, could have reached the rocks, and thrown her crew 
upon a ledge, without being swamped before she reached them — 
the most jagged rocks along our coast. But it seemed as if the 
ocean sympathised with their desperate position, and, like a 
noble conqueror, disdained to take advantage of a helpless foe 
who had borne out so long and well, and at last thrown himself 
at the mercy of the deep 1 There was little use for oars, for 
every wave was hurling them to these boding ridges, on one of 
which we ran to see if we could be of any use. The breakers 
hurled them to within two hundred yards of where we stood ; 
but the last one, as if in proud disdain, or to show its latent 
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power, caught them in its grasp, rolled and smothered both men 
and boat, swept them clear of the outlying reefs, and actually 
flung them — oars, boat, and crew— close to our feet — on. 
the very rock where we stood up to the knees waiting for 
them. It literally rolled over and buried them, flinging 
those in the stem to the bow, and those in the bow over 
amongst the rocks into the sea — benumbed, and almost half- 
dead with their prolonged exhaustion. This may seem im- 
probable, but it is true. The brig had driven close inshore : such 
a case has only happened once in the writer's lifetime. It 
proves what good cables can do, even in the worst of lee-shores. 
The receding wave, as if in triumph, left the boat almost dry 
upon the ledge on which we stood, with four of the crew lying 
amongst the water within her. The other four, down amongst 
the rocks, were being sucked away back with it beyond our 
reach — ^two of them boys about thirteen years old. Like the 
rest, the writer rushed amongst the rocks, and grasped the 
outmost boy, but little did he reckon on the power of that 
receding wave, for, stiJl holding on to the lad, away both would 
have been sucked back but for the helping arm of one of the 
pilots, who, just in time, caught firm hold of his other extended 
arm, which arrested the fatal march — till, like a trio of human 
crabs, they crawled backward into safety, or these sketches had 
not been written. The other boy and the two men were also 
helped out of the water and saved by the others. Poor fellows ! 
the whole eight were exhausted by sleepless anxiety — nearly 
stiff with cold, and drenched with wet. They expressed no. 
emotion for their escape, or the evident loss of the brig — 
perhaps conscious of having done their duty — ^but cold, anxiety, 
and fatigue had sucked the feelings out of them almost as clean 
as a hoody craw does an egg. All the more honour to them for 
the skilful way they launched their boat, and the bold step of 
risking their lives into her. It was the boldness of desperate 
wisdom. Had they remained on board, very likely every soul 
would have been drowned, for the sea made short work of her 
■when she struck. We all went in to the City — about a mile ; 
by this time crowds were hurrying out. The crew were taken 
to the nearest inn — Mrs Gorrie's — and well cared for, where, as 
usual, a good glass of grog (whatever Good Templars may say) 
and a good rousing fire were not the worst physicians in the 
"wrorld. Returning to the cave, it was a splendid, yet painful 
sight — to -see that tapering-masted piece of human ingenuity 
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contesting — ^foot by foot as she approached her doom, resisting- 
the power of the breakers to drive her ashore — staggering^ 
beneath the relentless chain of billows, whose remorseless dash 
completely buried her hull, dashing to her cap, yet rallying from 
every blow — ^bending and raising her head and facing the storm, 
as if in grim defiance of the conqueror of Man and all his works^ 
They must have been faultless cables ; to show the tremendous- 
opposing force and the strain, in some of her plunges, her bow 
actually plunged down till the breakers buried her foreyard, 
and the water gushed through her rudder trunk like a spout as- 
high as her maintop. For, though driving, she was still 
anchored among the rocks, and at times held her own, as if 
loth to give in after such a prolonged and desperate struggle, 
like an antlered stag at bay, she hung on the very verge of 
destruction, within a hundred yards of the nearest reef. Her 
anchors seemed determined to hold on there — to budge no more^ 
and, like Hamlet following the ghost of his father, to "go no 
further" — ^having again got a firm hold, jammed in the rock, 
their last chance to hold on to the bitter end. And had there^ 
been one spark of pity in the storm, it would have ceased, in 
mercy to that plunging brig. It was a thrilling sight to see 
her pitching so close to the rocks, smothered in a serried 
phalanx of breakers, making a clean sweep over her. In this 
position she hung about half-an-hour, as if determined to ride, 
in spite of the storm, to about the same hour that she let go- 
her anchors the afternoon before. At last she made the long-^ 
looked-f or bound ; her bow paid off — the next minute she gave- 
a shudder, like the whale when first he feels the fatal steel ; the 
next wave raised her on its irresistible ridge, then down with a 
crash upon the reef, which broke her foretopmast through the 
middle and smashed her rudder ; the next brought her foremast 
over her side, three feet from the deck, and shattered her 
mainmast through the middle ; the next, and heaviest, broke 
her keel and keelson ; the weight of her cargo burst her open, 
a complete and shattered wreck, in five minutes — ^in almost as- 
short a time as I have taken to write these few last lines- 
recording it. Unless seen, few could believe how soon a 
loaded vessel, striking the rocks in such a storm, becomes a. 
mass of ruin. She struck about three o'clock, just after high water, 
and in less than half-an-hour the writer scrambled over one of" 
the broken masts, and stood upon the shattered huU of the 
" Mary," of Shields, 200 tons register, coal laden, bound for- 
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London, caught in the storm, embayed, and wrecked as related. 
Had her anchors held another couple of hours, she would have 
been saved, for the storm began to abate soon after she struck. 
The reason of her riding so long after she began to drive waa 
explained when her anchors were found ; one of the flukes was 
broken right ojff at the head, a mass of iron about nine inches 
thick ; the other anchor was jammed in both knees by pieces of 
rock broken and torn away. They were two powerful anchors, 
and splendid cables, which never gave way. Although no 
lives were lost, this was one of the most intensely interesting 
wrecks I have to record, for several reasons — First, as it brought 
out the fact that in such a heavy storm, within a mile of the 
shore, the Uf eboat was as useless as an old tub to get 05" from 
the lee-shore — hence the necessity of a boat to windward ; 
second, the wondrous safety of the crew in their own small 
boat, when not one thought it possible she could bridge the 
breakers between the brig and the rocks without being swamped 
— ^which shows the wisdom of daring danger in a time of despera- 
tion, and using the most forlorn hope to save life to the last, 
instead of waiting to perish by certain destruction ; third, the 
riding so long in such a terrible position, latterly deepened by 
driving, then holding, amongst heavy breakers so close to such 
a coast — all unite in making it one of the most memorable 
in the history of these little sketches. She drove in at a lake 
between a high ridge called the "Saddle Back" and the 
** Maiden Stane." The coals were bought by a knot of trades* 
men, and, though a rough road, carts got out. Cox, having the 
management of saving the gear and wreck, employed only 
married men — (about a score, at 5s. a tide) — sensibly saying 
that they had most need of the job. I pass no remark on the 
disputed point regarding the lifeboat not attempting to go oflT 
when the crew were aboard. We all know the true saying 
** Nothing venture nothing win," and the attempt should have 
been made I and, as it stands in history, it was fortunate that 
the crew saved themselves after being in the midst of jeopardy 
80 long, and, seen from eight in the morning till two o'clock in 
the afternoon — ^no signal of distress was needed ! But it is 
much easier to say to go off the long shallow beach at St 
Aadrews in the teetii of a really heavy storm than to do it, for 
in many cases it is utterly impossible to pull through the long 
breach. 
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THE "PO," OF YARMOUTH CASE OP SALVAGE IN 1845. 

" Patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched.'* — King John, 

In the winter of 1845, a S.E. gale — ^but not so heavy as that 
which overmastered the " Mary," of Shields — also caught the 
** Po," a large schooner, 130 tons register, bound for Dundee, 
and drove her close up into the bay. She tried as hard as the 
" Mary" to get out of her trap, but each tack only drove her 
more to leeward, imtil at last, unable to beat against the storm 
— or even hold her own, she let go her anchors in three fathoms 
water, near the bar of Eden, so close to the West Sands that, 
drawing 1 1 feet, she almost touched the ground at low water. 
Seeing her perilous position — there being less sea, and less danger 
— the lifeboat managed to " go off" and " live" this time — ^from 
the West Sands, in command of the chief boatman, C. G., and 
John Wilson, coxswain. They reached the schooner, plunging 
in such dangerous proximity to destruction, about an hour 
only after she let go her anchors, at two p.m., advised the crew 
to leave her, as it was " very dangerous,^ and go with them, for, 
in case she drove ashore, they would all be drowned (very 
likely, had the lifeboat not been with them), consequently thei 
crew left her riding in a heavy sea, close to a lee-shore, in the 
full behef that they were to be taken back when the storm 
moderated; but they foolishly left their "signal of distress" 
this time " flying." They left at dusk, and came into the 
harbour about six o'clock, some of the Coastguard remaking that 
" they had done wrong in leaving the schooner," as the gale 
was abating. They all went into Mrs Bell's public-house, and 
had some " refreshments," which they much needed. This was 
too good a chance for Andrew Brown and Willie Chisholm — two 
experienced pilots, to let slip, especially Brown, who was in 
direct antagonism to Wilson as a branch pilot (Chisholm being 
one of his crew) ; the more so as, when Wilson was getting the 
names of the crew written down who were to go in the life- 
boat, when asked if he was going to take Brown, replied, " No, 
we want men, not boys, to man the lifeboat!" The result 
proved whether Brown was a boy or not (he had advised 
Chisholm not to go with the lifeboat — as he might he needed). 
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Prom the schooner's position, they knew she could not be far 
from striking at low water — ^it was half tide then — besides, her 
signal of distress was still flying, and it was no fault of theirs 
if a valuable schooner and cargo were left to the mercy of 
the elements in such a precarious anchorage. So, whil6 
the lifeboat's and schooner's crews were eirjoying tlieir glass of 
grog in brotherly fraternity. Brown and Chisholm were quietly 
getting ready to save the schooner — so like a discarded beauty — 
^ alone, forsaken, plunging by herself. Brown slipped round 
to Willie's house, roused him out of bed at ten o'clock, told him 
to get his brother (Jack Chisholm), and slip round by the old 
Abbey wall and get three or four young fisher or sailor lads — 
likely to be courting there — and bring them quietly to the 
upper harbour, where his largest yawl (28 feet keel) was 
sUenfly lying against the quay; while the lifeboat crew and 
schooner's crew were loudly enjoying themselves in the " Bell 
Rock Tavern," at the north end of the lower one. When 
Brown got down, the " Boy's" orders had been so well obeyed 
that the mast was already stepped, and the sail ready to hoist, 
with the two Chisholms, Tam Melville, Tam Martin, Bob 
Hutchison, and Willie Hervy waiting for him. They glided 
down the harbour — passed those singing in Mrs Bell's — ^risk^d 
their lives in pulling through the surf, and — ^as if the Devil 
were after them — set sail and sped for their prize, like falcons 
down the wind to prey upon a goose. There's nothing like 
gain — Mammon ! Mammon ! — ^for afttive service ! Sentiment — 
l)eing a poor paymaster, is a poor incentive ! The captain of 
the deserted "Po" did not believe that he was about to 
lose his schooner — " Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly 
to be wise" — till some one went into Mrs Bell's and 
pawkily said — " There's a yawl awa' aff to your ship, 
captain." As if touched by an electric eel, the truth shot 
through him. He ran to the door, followed by the two crews 
— for they all sprang up as if an explosion of dynamite had taken 
place in the cellar below. With such an oath as only a true 
British tar can give, he cried to get out another fishing boat, 
and roared for the lifeboat crew and his own to follow him, 

vowing vengeance that, if he " catched the d b on 

board his ship, he would treat them aa pirates, and throw them 
into the sea !" But, as Rob Roy naively said to Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie regardin^^ Dougal — " When you catch them, Captain 
when you catch them !" It was a very exciting race ; seldom 
p 
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were three crews more eager to reach a schooner riding with a 
flag of distress flying ; but Brown's boat had too good a start, 
and made the most of it. They reached her just in time, about 
twelve o'clock — ^low water at two — ^and by the time they got 
one anchor weighed and slipped the other, set sail, and under 
weigh, she actually grazed the ground. Any one who had heard 
the rapid ** clank, clank" of the windlass, and nimble setting of 
the sails, could have sworn that the "Deilhad business on hand.'*" 
The wind, which was S.E., then E., had veered to S.W., so 
with a fine fair wind, and the sea going rapidly down — a fine 
moonlight night — they stood to sea, rounded the Buoy of Tay 
just in the nick of time to catch the first of the flood on their 
way up to Dundee, which they reached at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and reported their prize — as proud as Lucifer or 
Lochinvar in so boldly winning her ! The captain was actually 
within hail, but being cloudy at the time, and the schooner in 
good hands — ^and a clever craft, she deservedly jilted him ; so 
that he never got the chance of throwing the " pirates into the 
sea." So, crestfallen, he returned to St Andrews, vowing 
vengeance against them and the lifeboat crew for inducing him 
to leave his schooner. He went to Dundee, but instead of 
cursing those who had run away with her, or taking out a pro- 
test against them — well knowing he did wrong in leaving — ^not 
only a valuable ship, but a valuable cargo of flour on board — 
thought prudence the better part of valour, that it was better to 
" flatter fools than fight with them ;" was glad to come to terms 
with the ** pirates," in spite of Provost Playf air's bounce that 
he would " go to Dundee and put them all in jail." But they 
had too good a case in the foolish abandonment of the schooner 
in such a position, and, though happily the law is now altered, 
as it then stood they were justified in what they did ; while the 
gravest blame lay with the lifeboat crew — not only in taking 
away her crew, but leaving the vessel in such a dsuigerous 
situation. The Insurance advised the captain to settle with 
Brown for £200, and £3 for damage done to his boat. Brown 
gave each £20, and kept the rest as pilot. They would not 
leave Dundee until they got their money. All returned, with a 
good spiritual comforter within them, besides watches in their 
pockets — all the better of their trip, and no worse for their 
share of the " Po." But it was deemed by many a mean trans- 
action, and formed another link in the dividing chain which 
parted the sympathies of the general public from the lifeboat 
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management and the fishermen, and severed the connection be- 
tween the coastguard and fishermen, for they hardly ever 
pulled together in the lifeboat after it. But, in all fairness, the 
real blame lay with the captain and those who induced him to 
leave. In the end he acknowledged it when he came to terms 
with the " pirates,** for they could have demanded as much 
again, and he was glad to get it settled. It did no harm to the 
" Boy** Brown, for he was made coxswain of the lifeboat — Play- 
fair remarking, "If he could go out with his own boat, he 
could go out with the lifeboat,** which post he held for seven 
years, until he left for Australia, and was succeeded by Willie 
Chisholm, which proves that the inactivity at the " Mary,** of 
Shields, and the over activity at the " Po,** were not relished by 
the lifeboat management. 

AN miSH SLOOP ON THB BAB OF EDEN. 

"As well hang a dog as give him an ill name.'' 

** Men shpuld be what they seem ; 
Or, those that be not, would they might seem none 1" — lago. 

Shortly after this af&ir of the " Po,** a sloop got into danger 
in the bay, and was piloted into Eden by a fisherman named 
Burthnot. An Irish sloop, thinking it was the Tay, followed 
her in mistake, and grounded on the bar. The skipper refused 
all assistance ; would allow no one to come near his sloop, 
saying, " Sheer off, as they were pirates !** Whether or not he 
had heard of the " Po** transaction is uncertain. She lay 
several tides, but was ultimately got off by her own crew — the 
captain rather relying on himself — than on (as he said) "pirates.** 
But it is a melancholy fact that vessels stranded or in distress, 
seem to be the recognised " lawful prize" or prey for all who 
render assistance — especially of those who have Mammon at the 
wheel and so-called Christianity hoisting the sails! which 
remark applies to more than those who saved the " Po." 

BBIO*S CBBW SAVED, AND SGHOONEB BBOUGHT INTO THE 

HABBOUB, IN 1847. 

*' He is a vjise man that can avoid, an evil, a patient man that can 
endure it ; bat he is a hroAfe man that can conquer it. " 

During a strong S.E. gale, with snow and a heavy sea, a 
Dutch galliot, laden with bones, bound for Eden, was riding 
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heavily otf the pier-head in the fall of 1847. The lifeboat was 
wheeled from the west end, and launched from the East Sands 
at ten o'clock forenoon. A row took place at the manning of 
her. Brown being now coxswain, and remembering the " Po" 
afiGEiir, would not allow any of the Coastguard to go into her ; 
one of them, however, M*Kibbon, persisted, and "jamp" aboard 
and went. They pulled through the heavy surf and boarded 
the galliot, and bargained to take her in for £30. They saw a 
large brig through the snowy blast running up the bay before 
the gale. Seeing her danger, they pulled over in the direction 
of the banks of Tay to intercept her, leaving Willie Chisholm in 
charge of the Dutchman to bring her into the harbour, which 
he safely did at high water, having slipped her cables and 
brought her in— the captain cursing and swearing at the loss of 
his anchors, by no means grateful for Chisholm bringing her 
in. The anchors were afterwards weighed by the pflots, but 
he had to pay the £30. The lifeboat, after a long, hard pull 
(the boat having no sail then), reached the banks of Tay just 
in time to take the crew off the brig, her stem-post driven 
through the deck, and her stem half away, lying bumping — a 
complete wreck. She was a large Prussian brig, laden with 
wood for the Messrs Kirkland, Dundee. With great difficulty- 
twelve of the crew were taken on board the lifeboat ; the 
captain and mate refused to go, and persisted in going ashore 
in their own boat, which they did — but not safely, for their 
8kiff or pram was upset by the breakers ; yet they clung to her 
gunwale, one on each side, and in this dangerous position, 
holding firmly on to this curious Prussian life-saving apparatus, 
were actually driven to Kinshaldy Sands at the Pool, nearly 
drowned, until their pendent feet touched the sand and waded 
ashore. They found their way to Tayport, thence to Dundee, 
and reported the loss of their brig. The lifeboat, with the 
other twelve, landed on the East Sands, near Gibson's Koad, at 
one o'clock next moming. For this gallant action of the old 
lifeboat, the Pmssian Consul in Dundee sent £60 to the Com- 
mittee. The crew got £10, the other £50 went to the boat's 
funds ; but what came of it is difficult to determine. One 
notable incident took place at this affair. On launching the 
boat — being near low water — the carriage was left on the sands^ 
and on the tide flowing and ebbing the " back rug," or under- 
current, hauled it out until it was actually lost and sunk, 
wrecked at the bottom of the sea at the very time the boat 
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herself swept over it on the surf, and landed the shipwrecked 
crew of the brig near high water. A reward of £10 was 
offered to those who found it. Several boats went in search of 
the runaway lifeboat carriage. One of the wheels, which came 
off in the rolling about, was seen by the crew of a pilot boat 
lying amongst the rocks and tangles, outside the " Bum Stools,** 
and drawn up with a boat-hook, for which recovery 12s. was 
given. The carriage itself was also seen lying at the bottom by 
the crew of the C.G. boat, and " aaved,^* "Whether or not they 
received, or could accept, the £10 reward, being on H.M.'s 
service, I cannot say, as it is difficult to fathom all the doingg 
of Committees — ^much more so than finding a crab-crawling, 
running away lifeboat carriage. Perhaps this is the only 
incident of its kind in connection with these useful bones of 
contention. 

IHB "endeavour," of MALDON — ^ANOTHER CASE OP SALVAGE 

IN 1848. 

** Gold 18 an idol worshipped in all climates, without a single temple ; 
Ittid by all classes, without a single hypocrite." 

'* Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer of mine." — Othdlo, 

On the 28th of January 1848, another E.N.E. gale — also on 
a Friday — drove a large brig into the Bay, or she, too, ran into 
it in mistake for the Forth. She tried to work out ; at last, 
baffled, let go her anchors, about four miles S.£. from bar of 
£den, in a line from where the " Po" rode in 1846, but she 
was driving. The lifeboat was wheeled out the West Sands^ 
The authorities, not relishing the odium attached to the last 
lifeboat management, or rather mismanagement, had selected a 
crew from the fishermen, and, as an inducement, fixed the sum 
of lOs. each man every time she went off (a poor inducement 
against £20 of salvage !). No matter, the still intact old oak 
surf-boat was there, ready, resting on her carriage on the West 
Sands, with an immense crowd of beating hearts around her. 
The selected crew, with their cork jackets on, stood in a gloomy 
group. " Come on, let us get her launched 1" was heard from 
many an anxious voice above the thunder of the storm. " Oh ! 
it's no use ! she could never get off ! the sea is too heavy ! we 
could never pull so far out in the teeth of that gale !" The old, 
■unfortunate, untried story. But the dull boom of the breakers 
and the angry howl of the gale seemed to cry the louder, " Only 
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try / to save the crew of that driving brig." The surf, as if in 
pity, thundering " We cannot help destruction ! there is no 
miracle with us ! eternal order rules us — which no prayer can 
avert! the gale is goading us on — we drive because we are 
driven ! And woe to those — just or unjust, innocent or guilty 
— who are on a lee-shore with a dragging anchor or a broken 
chain !" But what had all this to do with a paltry 10s. a he£ul? 
Are noble actions to be weighed with silver ? or divine aspira- 
tions with gold ? No ! the storm-hugged brig, still unaided, 
plunged, the gale still blew, and the lifeboat crew still stood 
upon the froth-strewn, yellow sand, beside the idle boat. 
Losing patience, the crowd — ^like a bull with a red rag waving 
before its eyes, began to bellow and curse, and impotently to 
buzz and bum like a hive of bees around that lifeboat, like a 
hive around their queen, until " Damn it, tak* aff your jackets !" 
rang out from several voices at once from that excited crowd. 
Ko sooner said than done, for, with shaking head and sulky 
brow, that little group of sullen fishermen at once took off their 
cork jackets, and handed them to those who wanted them. 
Rightly or wrongly, the indignation of the crowd gave vent in 
cheering the volunteers — chiefly seamen. They put on the 
jackets, sprang into the boat, and, if the motto " Where there's 
a vrill there's a wai/^ was always true, the lifeboat would soon 
have reached that storm-tossed brig ; for, in amongst the surf 
rushed an active, willing crowd, and pushed off the boat — the 
volunteers crying, above the gale, " Push away, lads ! push 
away ! we'll try our best !" And, for a time, that trial was likely 
to succeed, for, nearly to the neck, anxious men pushed, and 
willing oars pulled amongst the inexorable surf ; but — whether 
the storm was too heavy for the boat to pull through in the 
teeth of such a gale and sea, or being unaccustomed to the 
steady sweep of the oar in such violent rolling of the boat — not 
keeping time — ^unlike the pulling together of the fishermen — ^it 
was the old, old story of the bundle of sticks — wanting unity ; 
their divided efforts were soon baffled and broken by the more 
powerful storm, and, after a gallant but unavailing struggle, the 
boat was hurled to the beach. By this time dusk began to 
creep on, and night to throw her dismal mantle over that 
plunging brig and suffering crew, as it did over the " Mary," of 
Shields, and, with many a '* God help them !" as the dis- 
appointed crowd crept in the Sands, they were left to a pitiless 
fate ! A number of well-meaning people took out tar barrels. 
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straw, and other combustibles, with the hopeless — perhaps mis- 
taken, object of warning them off, or inviting them to come in. 
At seven o'clock on that cold stormy winter's night — only four 
hours after the lifeboat was driven to the beach, on returning to 
the Sands, a something black was seen lying near the mouth of 
the Swilcan Bum. On approaching it, a colder shiver shot 
through our frame when we found it was a ship's boat, keel 
up, and bow stove! Striking a match, we read the words 
" * Endeavour,' of Maldon," painted on the stem. But how 
Kiame it there ? — three miles from where that vessel rode, or, 
driving, plunged ? It surely could not belong to that brig, for 
how could it, an open, little boat, " live" so long and come so 
far on a cross sea, when a lifeboat could not get out one-third 
of the distance ! But where were the crew ? Alas ! unlike 
those of the " Mary," of Shields, there was no helping hand to 
save them. Possibly warned from the Sands right in from 
their brig, they had vainly tried to pull through the surf in the 
direction of the lights of the City, possibly mistaking them for 
beacons of safety, till they struck the rocks, or were more 
probably swamped long before they reached them, as none of 
their bodies|were found for long — ^but one — ^which came ashore a 
fortnight after, half-way out the Sands — ^by Willie Chisholm, 
one of those who took the ** Endeavour^' up to Dundee. On a 
low, unpretending, dark green freestone, on the right hand side 
of the walk as you enter the little wicket-gate of the burying- 
ground — ^to the eastward of the " one pricket steeple" ^as the 
remnant of the west gable of the Cathedral is called) — are 
■chiseled the words — 



** To the Memory of 

James Sheldbiok, 

A^ed 26 years, 

Mariner, of Heybndce, in the County of Essex, 

Who met his death by drowning, in St Andrews Bay, 

January 28th, 1848.'' 

This is the tombstone of the mate. The captain was an old 
man, named John Finch. On hearing of the catastrophe, his 
son-in-law and daughter came to St Andrews and anxiously 
helped to search for his body. Unsuccessful in this endeavour, 
the son-in-law, who had sailed her before, went to Dundee and 
returned with the trae " Endeavour" back to Maldon, taking 
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with him his father-in-law's silver-mounted staff, which earner 
ashore half-way out the Sands. His hody afterwards came 
ashore four miles from where the boat came in, on Kinshaldy 
Sands, across the Eden, in June. When found, it was stark 
naked, and without the head. He had been a stout man, for 
when Chisholm tried on his trousers, when at the wheel taking 
her up, they were much too wide for him. Other two bodies 
came ashore at different places, but could not be identified as 
belonging to her. Poor fellows ! They, too, like the crew of 
the " Mary," left a driving ship — for she had parted from her 
anchors — and when struggling for life in their open boat, the 
lifeboat was lying as useless on the Sands. 

For while the brig was plunging then, 
The plaything of the sea and men, 
The gaslights, flickering through the gloom, 
Too surely lured them to their doom 1 

Although none of their bodies had yet come ashore, it was too 
truly conjectured that the crew were drowned. So, in the 
morning — by "scrauch" of day — aU was activity by that 
*' selected" lifeboat crew. True, the storm had abated, and the 
wind off the shore (S.W.), but there was no fear of getting off" 
then. There plunges the brig — here lies her boat, and probably 
not far off lies her lifeless crew at the bottom of the sea — ^and up 
in Dundee awaits the salvage. With Cox commanding, they 
soon reached her. She " could pull through the surf" then t 
Clambering up the side of the brig — as expected, not a soul was 
on board. On entering the cabin, all indicated haste and con- 
fusion — ^part of the captain's watch-chain still hanging, the 
watch having been wrenched away. She was laden with coals, 
bound for Maldon, but making no water. On heaving up her 
cables, one anchor was found broken across the flukes, the other 
cable snapped — proving the force of the storm. The wind 
having veered off the land during the night, kept her from 
driving ashore. Her head was to the south, as if hove to — the 
broken anchor and chain dragging. Like the **Po," her 
sails were soon set — towing the lifeboat astern, they once more 
rounded the Buoy of Tay, and took their prize to Dundee, and 
claimed their salvage. The Insurance pled poverty — that old,, 
old excuse — as old as Adam — ^but at last agreed to give £200, 
which Gox advised the crew to accept. There being fourteen 
of them, each got £10; the boat's share got the rest, £60- 
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Kext day (Sabbath), about noon, the writer saw them driving 
past the lifeboat house — not far from where the brig's boat was 
lying, bottom up, near the Swilcan Bum — pretty " well to live,'* 
and jolly over their adventure with the "Endeavour," of 
Maldon — ^the £10 being a vast improvement on the paltry 10& 
— to go off four hours before the crew were drowned, salvation 
and salvage being two very different matters— at least for this 
world, if not for the next ! The " Endeavour" was shortly after- 
wards wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, and aU hands lost. This 
was another case which gave rise to great diversity of opinion — : 
landsmen and others maintaining that the lifeboat could havo 
gone out the night before j others holding that it was impossible 
tip pull through the long, shallow beach in such a storm, 
probably the truth lies half way — it may be possible, but very 
diifficulty and all that can be done is always to make the attempt 
But when a great flourish of trumpets is made in the press of 
"gallant feats by the St Andrews Lifeboat" — the storm is not so 
^leavy as those when the " Mary," of Shields, was wrecked, or 
when the crew of the " Endeavour," of Maldon, were drowned. 
More cannot be said — Boarhills being to windward, is a better^ 
tut much more dangerous lifeboat station ; and the piers of St 
^drews Harbour extended, the best lifeboat for the pit of St 
Andrews Bay. 

THE LITTLE " JANET" — ^A BOLD RUN FOR LIFE. 

"Maa feels a thousand deaths in fearing one." — Toung, 

In the winter of 1848, when Spence's schooner " Brothers'^ 
was lying in the lower harbour laden with potatoes for London, 
{t came to blow very hard from E.N.E. The sea rose fearfully^ 
lihere was such a run in the lower harbour, the crew, with sH 
tjie help they could get, scarcely kept her from breaking adrift ; 
^r, afraid of being "neaped" — ^that curse of tidal harbours and 
^^ pushing shipowners — ^Mr Spence would never allow hia 
yessels to go to the upper harbour; so Geordie Simpson, her 
flapper, got her moored off in the centre of the lower one with 
four strong cables or warps ; and, like a bull tethered by the 
four legs, left her bounding up and down, and swaying from 
side to side, at the mercy of the gale and the ranges of the seas 
as they swept past the cross pier and sought vent up the har- 
1;K)ur, Being high water about one o'clock, Geordie, with hia 
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crew and a crowd, was standing shivering in the Granary 
Close, eagerly watching if any of her warps should break, or 
whether they would have to set her topsail, or even scuttle her 
to keep her steady, as has sometimes been done in St Andrews 
Harbour. It was about eleven o'clock — ^bitterly cold, and snow- 
ing densely — when, all at once, Simpson sings out, " My God, 
look at that ! there's a light !" and pointing in the direction of 
the pierhead all eyes were riveted, and, dimly through th6 
stormy blast was seen a flickering light, swaying and heaving, 
like the old deceitful lure of the wreckers on the Kentish coast. 
They made a rush from their partial shelter in the direction of 
the pier ; but, before they had got half-way out, the little storm- 
tossed " Janet" (coal-laden), like a phantom, bounded against 
one of the cables of the tethered " Brothers," and was at last 
hauled up in safety to the upper harbour. She had left the 
Firth in the morning, not thinking there was such a sea in the 
bay, which made up so rapidly after she passed the Carr that 
her skipper (Jack Kinnear, a daring and able seaman) had no 
resource but to run for shelter where he could find it ; for not 
only the sea and gale had increased to a perfect storm, but the 
very air was thick with blinding snow, and dark as pitch. He 
could see nothing, but let her drive before the blast in the direc* 
tion of St Andrews Harbour — determined to run in, or beach her 
on the East Sands — for, riding was out of the question in such a 
storm. His crew was old John Lynn (mate and man) and an 
active young lad, Willie Wilson — the pilot's son — ^who was the 
first to catch a glimpse of the pier-head light, when close upon 
the south rocks. Kinnear, at the helm, also picked it up, and 
just in time to save both " Janet" and crew, by boldly keeping 
to windward of the " Bum Stools" and dashing into the har- 
bour, to the wonder of every one who saw her. This proves 
what could be done if the piers were extended and the " Bum 
Stools" removed. But fate is an envious tyrant, and never 
likes to be baffled ; for poor Willie Wilson — the 'prentice lad 
who first saw that wee glimmer of light through the blast, 
which saved the crew of the little " Janet" — ^was soon after 
lost with the whole of the crew of the schooner " Hawthorn"— 
in the same bay, in a still more sudden and more violent gale — 
ss if in revenge, not giving even the chance of safety ; for both 
schooner and crew went down in eight fathoms water, so com- 
pletely and suddenly that neither mast, nor spar, nor body ever 
came ashore to satisfy a mourner's heart I — ^so jealous, so 
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envious, and so inexorably cruel is the sea 1 Kinnear did 
another ready action. When master of the schooner "Shardlow," 
waiting for the flood to take the Tay, Tom Melville and his two 
sons somehow got before her bow. The boat sank, and left the 
three in the water. One of Melville's sons would likely have 
been drowned had not Kinnear helped to save him. It was 
when pilot opposition ran high, when Tom's father-in-law, Davie 
Gardner, was one of them. 

THE "lady GOWER" SLOOP — ^A READY ACTION. 

** 111 warrant that fellow from drowning, were his ship no stronger 
than a nntshell." — Tempest 

** The hottest horse wiU oft be cool. 
The dullest will show fire ; 
The friar will often play the fool. 
The fool will play the friar." — Old Song. 

About this time the little sloop the "Lady Gower," coal- 
laden for her owner, Mr Kobert Foreman, was taking the 
harbour about twelve o'clock on a cold, stormy winter^s night — 
a pretty heavy sea on, and a strong breeze from the N.E. Her 
skipper, deaf Jamie Crichton, with Bob Cross and a boy, was 
coming in without a pilot — ^glad to get in, as the sea was heavy. 
He was in the channel right enough, but the sea at the pier- 
head and the gale drove him too far south. There was not a 
soul on the pier to render any assistance. She struck the bank, 
drove to the ring rock, and, as the flood tide made, would have 
been lost. The crew roared for help, and fortunately Jack 
Wilson and his wife (as already noted, almost the only inhabi- 
tants at the shore then) heard their cries, ran out the pier, saw 
the sloop looming in the dark, and took in the situation at a 
glance. If ever readiness, decision, and activity — ^those three 
friends to humanity — were needed, now was the time. Jack 
unmoored the " Beeswing," ran down one of the two open stairs 
in the lower harbour (before the slip was built), and pulled out 
to the " Lady Gower^' — ^never was lady more quickly tended. 
His wife ran out to the stair near the end of the pier ; a line 
was thrown to Wilson, who as quickly rowed to the stair where 
his wife had scrambled down ; she seized hold of the end of it 
just as a high wave almost swept her away. In spite of her 
perilous position, she clung to the rope and iron rail, clambered 
tip the stair, and, albeit with a " cow-hitch," made the line fast 
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to a palL Jack, not thinking his better half could make it fasir 
properly, hastened back, tied his painter, ran to the pall, and 
gave the line an additional hitch — ^which, however, did not 
need it. The crew in the sloop had begun to heave on the 
winch. Jack pulled back to the sloop, and, helping her crew, 
at last, with great difficulty succeeded in hauling her into the 
fairway, and saved her. This little incident proves what 
readiness and activity can accomplish — even with slender 
means — when rightly applied, verifying the old adage of a 
" stitch in time saving nine." There was no beacon then, nor 
" snatch block" on the pier — the beacon being first erect^ in 
1853 by Sandy Davidson, blacksmith. The only guide vessels 
had then was the pier-head light, and a wooden buoy or cask 
moored outside, generally used for hauling out instead of 
kedging. I trust the pier will be carried out as far as the 
beacon is now, as nearly all the mishaps occur between it and 
the present pier-head ; and the " Middle Bock," standing in the 
fairway, and the "Bum Stools" blown up— these being the 
*' Scylla" and " Charybdis" of the old harbour. 

WRECK OF THE WHALER " HORN," IN SEPTEMBER 1848. 

" Would ihon first pause to thank thy €k)d for every pleasure. 
For mourning over griefs thou would'st not find the leisure." 

The " Horn" was a full-rigged ship, 336 tons register, with 
about 50 of a crew (including one boat's crew of the Kirkcaldy 
whaler '* Eegalia," which was wrecked at Greenland). She was 
returning to Dundee from Greenland, with a fairly successful 
fishing, in the end of September 1848, having about 100 tons 
of oil on board — David Sturrock captain. When she arrived 
near the Buoy of Tay, about dark, the tide was ebbing ; wind 
light, NJW, Having then, of course, no steam, she could not 
get up Tay, so kept dodging about in the bay, waiting for flood 
or wind. There was no pilot-cutter then, nor lightship. So, 
with her head standing south, or possibly hove to, the sea quite 
calm, the crew engaged emptying hammocks, bedding, &c., and 
various other duties — ^glad of being so near home after a long^ 
dreary voyage, and lulled into fancied safety by the treacherous 
calm — expecting to be up at Dundee in a few hours, they paid 
no heed to the ship. All were so busy and pleased attending to 
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their own affairs, that the " Horn" — like a cuckold's wife, 
was left to take care of herself, until a slight graze, then a 
audden bump upon a rock called " Babert Stane," sent them 
scampering away — ^like a lot of mice by the spring of a cat when 
huddling round some crumbs of bread or cheese. Those on 
deck sprang up and ran forward to the bow ; those below bolted 
up on deck to see what was the matter, for, being calm, though 
pretty dark, about two a.m., they were cheated into false 
fiecurity by the tide, and being nearer the Forth, the flood 
•drawing her south, she stuck hard and fast. A St Andrews 
man, named Anderson — knowing the locality, and a good 
swimmer — scrambled and swam ashore — when the tide ebbed 
— ^with a line to which a warp was attached, and made 
it fast to the rocks. Over this pretty good' introduction to 
Manby's apparatus the chagrined crew began to swing them- 
selves ashore and land their clothes, as he ran up to the 
Tillage of Boarhills, about two miles off, where his wife 
was living, and where Andrew Brown, pilot, was then staying, 
who, along with others, were roused out of bed about five a.m. 
And ran down to the beach just as the captain was coming along 
the warp, which broke, and threw him into the water when 
close to the shore. He was drawn ashore, and all the crew 
thus landed except the mate and carpenter, who were still on 
board, but could not leave, as the warp was broken. When 
the tide ebbed, she heeled over on her side, almost capsized — 
the one end of her yards dipping into the water; in this 
dangerous position the mate and carpenter held on by the 
rigging, sitting stride-legs over the high rail, and, as the sea 
began to rise by a stiff N.E. gale, their situation was not 
enviable. The captain was very excited, and urged Brown 
and his brother Jamie (who was also living at Boarhills) to 
run to the boat-hind and bring round one of their pilot boats to 
xescue them, which they did, and landed them at Boarhills 
harbour about ten a.m., past low water — ^with most of their 
clothes. To show the position of the ship, they lowered them- 
selves down by the tackle used to hoist their own boats on deck. 
In pulling back they saw the " Regalia's" boat (which the 
" Horn" had) floating about, full of water. They baled it out. 
The carpenter, mate, and Brown, in bringing her round, had a 
narrow escape. They were caught by a sea and hurled over 
into the lake to the east of Boarhills harbour. Jamie and the 
two Boarhills men brought in the other boat. (Captain 
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Sturrock behaved shabbily to Brown, by sending him only 
7s. 6d. for all he did, which he had the spirit to send back.) 
They could not have returned to the ship, as the sea rose 
rapidly ; before night her deck was burst open, and her cargo 
of oil (in barrels) and other wreckage strewed the beach. Sha 
became a total wreck, but most of her cargo was saved. Thiff 
is another proof that a false idea of security is often the most 
fatal to peace and prosperity — warning us all that in storm or 
calm we should keep our weather eye always open, and be 
prepared for the worst — " Ready ! aye ready !" For the creyr 
of the " Horn" had sailed successfully thousands of miles in 
storms, and steered between icebergs in safety — being pre- 
pared ; but here, close at home, in the belief that all was safe, 
in calm weather, their ship is doomed — strikes a rock and 
becomes an utter wreck ! — proving that one may sail round the- 
world in safety, yet be drowned in a ditch at home — ^a con- 
vincing proof that we should aye " watch" as well as ''pray*^ 
that " we enter not into temptation," and deliver ourselves from 
evil, for there is nothing so dangerous as a deceptive, fancied 
security, or underrating of an enemy. The loss of the " Horn'* 
was the means of stirring up the Harbour Board of Dundee ta 
have pilot smacks near the Buoy of Tay, to render help in 
almost all weathers. Allusion being made to the brothers 
Brown — they were stationed there after the loss of the " Mary,'*^ 
of Shields, Ld others, as, being more to windward, it w J a 
better situation to watch vessels when they entered the bay. 
A subscription of £80 was collected — chiefly by the farmers 
and others in the east of Fife — bs part of a fund for the 
purchase of a new lifeboat, to be placed on the flat field close 
to the S.E. of the present lifeboat house.* What came of the 
fund no one knows. The Browns — both still alive — were to- 
have got 5s. each weekly, to assist them in looking after the 
new boat when she came. The crew was to come from St 
Andrews — ^through signals by day and fires at night. The 
excellent intention was not carried out, but Mr Adamson, 
Bumside, gave them two small houses on the eftSfc"&ide of the 
village, free, and Mr Russel, farmer, Boarhills, als(i'^4fc^e them 

* On the very field, belonging to Mr Hill, where the four stone coffins 
were found in 1873, and the ** middens" of the old Pictish settlement ; 
now, since the railway passes near Boarhills, this place may be utilised 
as a fishlDg village, and have one of the finest little harbours on the^ 
East Coast. 
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ground for gardens free, to induce them to come and stay, 
which they did ; but when piloting up the Tay or Eden it was 
found too far to walk from Newport or the Guardhridge, then 
out to Boarhills, so, after remaining two years, and the project 
of the new lifeboat not being carried out, they returned to St 
Andrews. But this snatch of the bay's history is not without 
significance in connection with the wreck of the " Horn," of 
Dundee. To show the feeling then about Boarhills being the 
best lifeboat station — there being an old hearse then in the 
village, old Philip Edmond, a big-boned, rough carpenter, used 
to taunt the St Andrews people, by bidding them to " send out 
the lifeboat and they would send in the hearse, and they would 
then be both in their proper places." 

TWO YOUNG FISHERMEN DROWNED, IN NOVEMBER 1848. 

*' I would the wind that is sweeping now 
O'er the restless and weary waye 
Were swayine the leaves of the cypress bough 
O'er the oahn of my early grave." — Scottuk Song, 

" O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps, and now falh on 
her bed." — Shakespeare. 

On the 10th of November 1848, the day before Martinmas 
term, the fishing boats went to sea about three A.M., ebb tide, 
to wait for daylight. The partan creel fishers also went off to 
haul their creels thus early, not to lose the tide. It was a 
lovely morning ; the moon — Nature's thrifty candle and her 
tidal queen, ever waning, yet never consumed — was burning in 
the heavens, with only a small piece off the top, so that boats 
could easily be seen in the bay close by. And as the two 
brothers, Jack and Aleck Wilson, were busy hauling a partan 
creel on board the little pilot skiff " Beeswing," close inshore, 
past Kinkell Ness, their attention was arrested — like boys 
stealing apples in a garden by policemen — ^by the words 
"A hoy ! a hoy !" suddenly striking their ears. " What the deevil 
is't you want V cried Aleck, the youngest, and generally the 
most voluble of the two. " We want you, Aleck, to tak' some 
o's ashore, as we've lost twa o' oor hands overboard, and the 
tide's owre far back to get into the harbour," cried Davie Duff, 
the skipper of the boat. ** God have a care o' me ! what is't 
you say f ' cried Jack ; ** lost twa o' your hands in a fine momin' 
like this r So saying, down went the creel — giving a short 
respite to the few partans within it — and up went the oars. 
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In a few minutes they were alongside. The state of excite- 
ment in which they found Davie Duflf can hardly be described, 
for his brother, Henry — a fine, strapping young man, about 
twenty-six years old, about to be married to as fine a strap- 
ping young fisher girl near the same age — and Charles Lindesay 
— another fine young fellow, about twenty-one, married at 
nineteen, and father of a fine little boy — had both been sky- 
larking in the boat, fallen overboard, and were drowned, and 
they wanted to land at Eankell and run into the City to " tell 
the minister to break the sad news to their near relatives at 
iome." But it soon got vent, for ill news travels fast, and 
saved them the trouble of " troubling the minister" — that old- 
fashioned — ^but now, thank God, almost defunct medium between 
the Deity and the soul of man — ^if not yet of women and 
children. They landed David Duflf and Jack Chisholm (another 
one of the crew) near the " Rock and Spindle," to walk home 
— about two miles, over the braes. It is needless to say the 
melancholy loss of two such promising young men, in such an 
innocent manner, soon spread like wildfire, and by the time 
there was water for the boat to get into the harbour — the pier 
and quay were crowded — the weeping and wailing of the female 
relatives painful to hear. The facts are simply these. Being 
a fine calm morning, as the boat slowly sailed over the 
treacherous sea — ^none of the crew ever dreaming of danger, 
far less of death, some of them adjusting their lines, some at 
one thing, some at another — the skipper's brother, Henry Dufl^ 
and Lindesay began playing and wrestling with each other in 
fun, little thinking there was a silent, treacherous enemy of 
frolic, not to say of foolhardiness, jealously watching them. 
How applicable to ocean are the words ascribed to God — " I, 
the Lord, am a jealous God, and will have no other gods 
before me !" — so true, only substituting sea for God, which is 
so placid, so innocent-looking, so unostentatious, so sublimely 
simple in calm, but so irresistible, so tremendously powerful — 
so inexorably pitiless in storm. No wonder such an appreciat- 
ing lover of ocean as Byron says — 

** The oak leviathans, whose huae ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride and spoils of Trafalgar 1" 
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For, in a single moment, as these two young men were inno- 
cently diverting themselves, wrestling and tickling one another, 
— blocked in each other's arms, they quietly slipped over the bow, 
and almost as quietly sank into the treacherous bosom of that 
then silent " image of eternity," the insatiable, living sea — the 
infinite, pitiless enemy of ill-timed presumption and folly of 
every kind. They silently glided down. It is said Duff rose 
once — ^if so, he very soon sank, never again to rise ; for, pitiless 
and jealous of its power to the last, even their bodies were 
never found. This is one of the comparatively few such 
instances of citizens losing their lives in St Andrews Bay. 
What made it more sad was the fact of Duff being a peculiarly 
good-looking, tall, young fisherman, was about to be married to 
as good-looking and well-behaved a young fisher woman — ^the 
house was taken in !N'orth Castle Street^ and the marriage to have 
come off in a few days after the term. It is needless now to 
tell the heartfelt grief of Maggie Gourlay when she first heard 
the news of Henry Duff's death. But as " Time wears out the 
trace of deepest anguish," it did not sweep over her in vain, 
for she afterwards became the wife of another St Andrews 
fisherman — yet to this day, in 1883, she still thinks and sighs 
with pain at the untimely end of her betrothed first love. It 
happened thus : — ^Duff was peculiarly sensitive to tickling, and 
as he was sitting on the lee bow, with his feet under the 
" stellum," lindesay, in going forward to get a " bow tow" to 
bend on a line, in passing, touched him under the arm ; in 
return, he seized hold of Lindesay, in fun, and began to tickle 
him, when, his feet slipping from under the " stellum" — in bend- 
ing back, locked together, both fell over ; and as the boat sailed 
past — ^it is said one of the crew in the stem sheets clutched at 
Duff, but missed him. The sail was hauled down, but too 
late, for both had sunk. Duff's brother was so excited, crying 
" Xeep up, Henry I keep up 1" that he could hardly be restrained 
from leaping overboard and foUowing him. It may have 
accelerated his own death, for he afterwards " put away him- 
self' — ^proving that the mind can receive a wound and death- 
blow as well as the body. 
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STRANDING OP THE PRUSSIAN BARQUE " JOHANN FREDERICK, 

IN 1849. 

** Never show yoar teeth onleBS you can bite.'* 
....... 

" I wish you readier meat than a running hare." 

Early in the spring of 1849, when the fishing yawls were run- 
ning home before a pretty stiff easterly breeze, and the sea rising, 
a large barque was seen with her pilot-signal flying. One of 
our pilots, Willie Chisholm — ^who had recently got his branch 
— being in one of them, haided to, boarded, and agreed to take 
her up to Dundee for a certain sum. She was a new barque, 
320 tons register, her first voyage from Rostock, part cargo of 
wheat, and wood for Mr W. Kirkland & Sons, timber mer- 
chants. It was near low water, and an ugly sea beginning to 
tumble on the bar, with thick showers of snow. There was a 
brig ahead, with a Broughty Ferry pilot on board, called 
** Brassy'' for a bye-name. All went well so long as Willie saw 
the brig ahead, for he kept in her wake ; but, in the snowy- 
haze, he lost sight both of her and his own reckoning, and got 
her ashore on a sandbank called the " Cole Hill," near No. 4 
Buoy, and there she stuck, rolling about in a nasty sea, rising 
fast. The crew took to the rigging, along with Willie, to save 
themselves. But he had to climb up out of the captain's reach, 
who vowed vengeance on him for getting her ashore. They 
clung till " Brassy" (who saw them when it cleared) came down 
with the lifeboat and rescued them. The captain and crew 
were so angry that Chisholm had to keep the bow of the 
boat, out of their reach, as they swore (in Prussian) to pitch 
him overboard. And no wonder, for she was a splendid new 
vessel, coming specially to Dundee — ^her first trip, to be coppered. 
But it was a thick stormy afternoon, and, as lago says, " Men 
are men — ^the best sometimes forget." Every effort was made 
to get her off, but without success. She lay the whole of that 
year and part of next, with her cargo on board. But as things 
wiU he smne way^ in spite of all efforts, great results often 
happen when least expected. What all man's ingenuity and 
power could not then do, the " Johann Frederick," with the 
help of a high tide and half a gale of wind, did for herself. 
For early one morning, when one of the rival " Dundee and 
Leith steamers" — the " Britannia" or " Modem Athens" (I am 
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not sure which) — was steaming up the Tay she found the barque 
drifting about, free of the baii — of course not a soul on board. 
They took her in tow, and placed her alongside the quay at 
Dundee. She was discharged, put into the graving dock, got a 
thorough repair, at last got on her copper, and went to China, 
under the new name of " Stephano," after her owner, Mr 
Stephens, who bought her as she lay on the " Cole Hill." Mr 
Stephens kept her for a long time, and afterwards sold her. 
Things are very much changed since then; and this little 
incident only shows the necessity of having both the pilot 
€mack and the light-ship at the mouth of the Tay. Nor do I 
think such a valuable barque and cargo would lie so long now, 
with our modem appliances, without being taken off. Chishohn 
was always angry when the barque was mentioned. They 
tried to break him for it, but Cox spoke in his behalf, so he 
was allowed to keep his branch, and did much useful service. 
Before the light-ship was moored at the mouth of the Tay, the 
leading lights had been placed by the Seamen's Fraternity of 
Captains in Dundee, for which such dues are still charged, 
having the unenviable notoriety of being the heaviest shipping 
tax for lighting in Scotland — a small schooner of 60 tons 
register paying a^ much as 6s. 9d. for passing them, light or 
loaded, windbound or chartered. 

FOUNDERING OF THE SCHOONER " HAWT^ORN," CHRISTMAS 1851. 

'' Yestreen I saw the new moon 

Wi' the auld moon in her arm ; 
And if we gang to sea, maister, 

I fear we'U come to harm ! 
They hadna sailed a leagae — a league — 

A league, but barely three — 
When the lift grew dark, the wind blew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea !" 

At midnight — -just before Christmas mom, December 1851, 
all was bustle at the " shore," for, several vessels " neaped" had 
idly lain in the upper harbour several days, and the skippers 
were anxious to get away, as the wind was fair, though nearly 
breath calm, and spring tides at their height. Alec Brown, 
master and owner of the " Hawthorn," laden with potatoes for 
Sunderland, was specially anxious to sail with his perishable 
cargo. He was a pushing fellow, and well liked. Besides the 
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"Hawthorn** there were other two schooners — the cKpper"Hero,'* 
— ^the usual Leith trader, the " Pilot," laden with ironstone for 
Newcastle — and one sloop, the " Macruvie," also laden with 
ironstone, which at this time lay in heaps on the quay always 
ready for shipment when the ironstone and coal pits were going 
on at Mount Melville and Drumcarrow. There heing little 
wind, and a lovely morning, a fishing hoat with six men was 
got ready ; there were no steam-tugs to tow them out — oars 
were the only paddles or screw blades, bone and sinew the only 
steam. About one o'clock, near high water, the little fleet 
were got under weigh ; hardly a breath of wind, not as much 
as twirl an aspen leaf. How deceptive is Nature to those who 
know her not. The usual hurry-scurry and bustle were going 
on upon the quay of a small harbour when as many as four 
coasters are about to sail at one time — the pilots ordering, the 
skippers swearing, the crews roaring, and people standing on 
the pier to give them a " haul out," no doubt expecting to get 
their then usual glass of grog for this very useful help— which 
they would not have got so ready if Forbes Mackenzie's Act 
had been in force. At last, with the help of the primeval 
muscle and sinew tugs, they were all towed out, and, with an 
innocent-looking, lovely, full Christmas moon shining on their 
white sails — every stitch set — and glimmering on the sea, as 
calm as a loch, they were left to make what seemed a pleasant 
passage, while the fishermen and pilots returned to moor their 
boats and drink their grog. Jack Wilson's son, William, a fine, 
active lad, being on board the " Hawthorn," he was naturally 
glad they had got such a fine night to sail in ; so, after mooring 
his " Beeswing," Chisholm his " Cockatoo," and Andrew Brown 
his yawl — ^being near New Year time at any rate, although the 
pilots did not always row in one boat — ^for, like " Hal o' the 
Wynd," each at this time fought for his own hand — still, there 
being one ship for each, they were all in good spirits at getting 
them all out safe. In due time all was hushed, and the old 
city slumbered in peace and quiet — the grey ruins of the 
Cathedral and the tower of St Begulus, with the grim old 
Castle, standing like weird sentinels in the lovely moonlight, 
overlooking the placid, glittering sea. Suddenly a few ominous 
white streaks — like the hairs of a goat, others like fleece — 
.swept across the moon, and a black phantom, like the dark 
shadow of a wall, was seen like a cloud approaching on the sea ; 
but not in time for these four trusting crafts — ^for, like the 
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shot of a miUion-pounder gun direct from Heaven, a Hteral 
hurricane burst upon them from the south shore, close by which 
sent them reeling on their beam-ends — ^giving no warning to 
shorten sail. Each had more than enough to do in that sudden 
gale, which struck them simultaneously as if by a thunderbolt. 
Luckily for some of them that sails, ropes, and spars gave way, 
which, bursting and snapping, saved their vessels and their 
lives. Fortunately the dreadful force of the gale did not last 
over an hour — between four and five — or it would have been 
worse for them. Short as it was it sufficed to send the '^ Haw- 
thorn" to the bottom, with the loss of all her crew of four. 
The " Hero" lost every stitch of canvas — split and blown to 
tatters. In this disabled state she came back and lay off the 
harbour. The " Pilot*' lost her foremast, which, going by the 
board, saved her; and if the jib sheet of the "Macruvie" had 
not snapped like a thread, she would have gone down head 
foremost, for the sail was tying her head down to the sea, 
keeping her from luffing to save herself. The "Hawthorn" 
foundered in eight fathoms water. None of the bodies of her 
crew were ever found, nor anything of the schooner ever seen. 
Some people think she never got the length of Boarhills ; but 
old Philip Dishart saw her lying underneath the water off 
Pitmillie Bum, when at the hand-Hnes, about five miles east of 
St Andrews. The hurricane which sent the "Hawthorn" to the 
bottom carried devastation along with it from the south — 
blowing down chimneys, uprooting trees, and doing great havoc 
to shipping, sweeping through Hull and other ports on its way 
north; and^ as with the last slap from the tail of a dying 
sperm, struck St Andrews Bay as it flew past, howling — north. 
It was long remembered — ^like that which blew down the Tay 
Bridge — as one of the heaviest gales of the century. 
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*' Men, like bcx^s, have at each end a blank leaf — 
Childhood and old age." 

This little sloop, potato laden, bound for Newcastle, was 
towed out by the pilots about two A.M., in a deceptive calm — 
very like that when the " Hawthorn" left, the year before. Her 
skipper was John Connacher ; his crew Davie Hutchison and 
John Sim. A northerly gale struck them near the May. 
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They ran before the gale, trying to take shelter at Holyisland, 
let go their anchors, but, driving, took to their boat. Connacher 
and Hutchison were both in, but the " painter" broke before 
Sim got into it. The sea was very heavy. He took to the 
rigging, and saw the boat swamped and his two comrades 
drowned before his eyes. The sloop was driven ashore, and 
Sim taken off the wreck by two farm-servants who lived close 
by. Connacher was one of four brothers, all drowned at sea ; 
this one at Holyisland, one at the Fern Islands, one off Stone- 
haven, and one in the Mediterranean. How applicable the 
touching words of Mrs Hemans's " Graves of a Household" : — 

" They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mount and stream and sea." 

Their father was old John Connacher, who long sailed the 
packet " Commerce," was afterwards coal merchant and harbour- 
master, and died in bed at a good old age. Such is the strange 
discrepancy of Fate I 

STRANDING OF THB "SONS," OF SUNDERLAND, IN 

SEPTEMBER 1852. 

** There's many a slip between the cup and the lip." 

" Talking is a better recommendation for a parrot than a pilot, for 
' Great barkers are nae biters.' " 

The " Sons," of Sunderland, a large brig, 225 tons register, 
from Memel, with wood for Mr Gibson, arrived in the bay on 
a Thursday in September 1852, near the height of spring tides, 
cast anchor, and discharged her deck cargo. In doing so, 
" Pleasure" — ^as lago has it, or rather labour — " and action 
made the hours seem short," for, on Saturday, near high water, 
about three p.m., all was bustle in getting sails unfurled, anchors 
weighed, &c., previous to taking the harbour ; but, as a bad 
cook often mars good meat, so a bad pilot often loses many a 
good ship. Brown engaged at the herring fishing, "Wilson 
laid up on crutches with rheumatism, she was in the hands of 
a voluble seaman, who had a pilot's branch, and was one of 
the crew of the Leith trader " Hero," lying in the harbour 
ready to sail. Anxious to get the pilotage, yet keep his berth. 
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he got one of those engaged in discharging the brig — J. 
Grichton — to take his place in the " Hero" while he tried to 
bring in the " Sons." Saturday being her day, the trader sailed, 
but Qie "Sons," of Sunderland — ^like too many sons of humanity, 
when half seas over — in trying to enter a port of safety, got too 
far south, bumped on the rocks, partly knocked her bottom 
out, and handily lay on the "Bum Stools" — ^not far from 
"Gibson's Road" — ^where she was discharged. There was 
neither wind nor sea to cause the mishap ; only a light N.E. 
breeze, with a slight " jabble" on the water. To show how 
anxious " birds of one feather flock together^' — ^Wilson, who 
lived at the quay, seized his crutches, hirpled out the pier, 
and, with his hat on one of them, waved it on the pierhead as 
a signal to keep the brig north, as he saw she was getting too 
far south ; but too late, " the die was cast" — ^bearing out tho 
adage, "Those that will to Cupar maun to Cupar." It was 
fortunate the wind and sea kept cool, or she woidd have gone 
to pieces. 'No time was lost in discharging. In doing so, it 
was found " lawful to do good on the Sabbath day." A tug 
came from Sunderland, towed her off and into the harbour, 
where she was "sclatched" up, taken to Sunderland, and 
repaired. She was a good. brig, and this is only one of the 
many instances which prove the necessity of having the piers 
extended and the entrance cleared of rocks, for by this, as weU. 
as by bad piloting, was the mishap caused. But many a good 
ship and valuable life have been lost for the want of a proper 
harbour at St Andrews. 



STRANDING AND WRECK OF THE BRIG " OYBELE," OP DUNDEB| 

IN JULY 1853. 

** Did you not hear it ? — ^no, 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o*er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! — let joy be unconfined." 

— ChUde Ha/rold. 

Ten months after the " Sons," of Sunderland, got into trouble, 
the " Cybele," of Dundee, from America, for Mr Gibson, arrived 
in the bay and cast anchor. Being over 200 tons register, 
drawing fourteen feet, and low tides, she could not get into the 
harbour, but, like the " Sons," discharged her deck cargo in the 
bay, and rode till Wednesday. Being the day after laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Golf Club-House, on the 12th, with 
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masonic honours, and, as a great concourse of people were in 
the city, this day was selected to be the then annual ^* games 
holiday ;'' but, as bad luck, or rather the weather, would have it 
— although this particidar centre day of the week was to have 
been devoted to dancing, running, racing, leaping, putting 
stones, throwing cabers and hammers, trying to perpetuate what 
are called ^' Highland games," in a hollow between the Golf 
Club-House and the " Witch Lake" (where archery was prac- 
tised long ago), still known as the " Bow Butts" alias *' Games 
Hollow" — the day was meanly sour and surly for July ; the 
brow of the sky lowered, as if there was some mischief brewing 
in the brain of heaven ; a cold E.N.K wind was blowing (with 
rain) from the "Witch Lake;" and an ominous growl, like 
that of a sulky tiger or half -starved ox, was heard from the sea 
as it lashed the base of the *' Step Eock" and the old '^ Scaurs" 
above the hum of the great crowd— drawn from all quarters to see 
and take part in these annual games — ^a lot of prizes having 
attracted them. The games were in full swing — perhaps not so 
^' fast and furious" as those midnight orgies Tam o' Shanter 
saw in old Alloway Kirk, when the devil and his band of 
witches and warlocks were " louping and flinging on a crum- 
mock" — still no doubt loud enough as to be a mighty contrast to 
the screams of those poor old women which once came from 
that very " Witch Lake" and hollow when they were either 
drowned or burnt long ago, in the name of God, to uphold what 
toas and still is called Religion — ^the priestcraft of **Holy 
Mother Church." As it came near high water, and the suidf 
began to thunder on the beach, within fifty yards of that 
" Games Hollow," a louder blast of wind came howling from 
the sea, and a heavier pelt of rain from the sky. Suddenly the 
cry arose — " Ship ashore ! a ship ashore T Then, as if each 
of that vast crowd had heard the welcome news of being left a 
" thumping legacy" for this world, or a passport to heaven for 
the nexty they all left their games, scampered up the brae, 
and off to the "Kirk Hill," which looked down upon the 
far more attractive game which the poor " Cybele" was play- 
ing with the sea and rocks on the "Bum Stools" at the 
harbour. She had been riding about three-quarters of a mile 
off the pierhead, her chain had parted, and she was fast driving 
ashore. One weak link too often rules and ruins all — ^in every- 
thing — even in the soul of man himself there is too often a weak 
link somewhere which but too often mars the whole ! By this 
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time there was a stiff E.N.E. gale blowing, with a heavy sea 
tumbling in the bay and dancing on the beach. She was soon 
in broken water — ^past the power of man to save, lying on the 
rocks — ^the sea making a plaything of her, dashing against her 
hull, dancing upon her deck, and leaping through her shrouds. 
She struck soon after high water, the best time to strike, but 
her crew of ten were far from being safe, for, drawing a good 
deal of water, she struck a long way out, on a ridge of rocks 
called the " Hootle Tootie," and had her masts fallen over her 
side, or hull broken up, they woidd likely all have been 
drowned. An active ^young fisherman, Jamie Gourlay, got his 
twenty-six feet yawl manned ; he threw ballast, mast, &c., into 
the harbour to lighten her, and pulled through the surf to rescue 
the crew. She behaved nobly, but, though she got out to the 
brig, he could not get hold of a rope ; she lay side on to the 
sea, and as the yawl came close to the brig each wave sent her 
rushing round the stem or bow. The crew of the brig threw 
Topes and cork fenders in vain. They broke one oar and lost 
three (which were picked up again). Baffled in getting hold of 
a rope, she returned to the harbour, amid the cheers of the 
crowd, just as the lifeboat was coming round the cross-pier, 
having been wheeled from the West Sands and launched in the 
harbour. By the time she got off, the brig was lying end on to 
the sea, consequently they easily got hold of a rope, and took 
the crew of the " Cybele" off — not by any means a great feat, 
for the tide was fast ebbing, and ultimately left her dry, when 
they could have walked ashore, but there was the great 
danger of breaking up, and where alacrity is shown praise 
should follow. Jamie Gourlay and his crew (for their noble 
effort) got 5s. each, the lifeboat crew 10s. each, from the Com- 
mittee, and the old lifeboat got another feather in her wing. 
What made the stranding more unfortunate, her owner — ^Mr 
Thos. Adamson, builder, Dundee — ^had made arrangements for 
a dinner party on board the " Cybele" in the general holiday, 
which the ill-tempered storm not only broke up, but also broke 
up the very cabin where it was to have been held, for she became 
a total wreck. His intended, afterwards his wife, was to have 
been one of the party, but it only proves the truth of the old 
adage, " The course of true love never yet ran smooth'* — and 
never will on board a vessel lying on the " Bum Stools" at the 
pit of St Andrews Bay in an easterly gale and a heavy sea 
rolling over her. The couple did get spliced, and although the 
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brig never sailed again, his bride did, for they removed to 
Alloa, and, for aught I know, may be living yet. Besides the 
'' Cybele," he had other two brigs and a large barque, and was 
a pretty extensive builder and shipowner at that time. This 
was the " Cybele's" second voyage from America to St 
Andrews. She arrived safe the year before. It is needless to 
say her cargo was landed all ssie, quite close to Mr Gibson's 
sawmills, near at hand, and, from his characteristic shrewdness 
and good sense, would be no great loser by her wreck, although 
it would help to raise the freights. This is another convincing 
proof of the great need of pier extension and deeper water at 
the entrance of St Andrews Harbour. Waiting for days on 
spring tides at the very pit of a deep bay, on a dead lee shore, 
having no place of safety to run to, speaks for itself ! There 
was to have been yacht racing, but the only race was between 
Jamie Gourlay's yawl, the cork fenders, and the lifeboat. A 
fishing boat, bound for Helmsdale herring fishing, lay in the 
harbour waiting for two of her crew, who were in the masonic 
procession during the day — who took off their traps, hurried 
to the harbour, set sail, and passed the " Cybele" riding safe at 
four P.M., and, at the very time she was driven ashore next day 
they were nearly all drowned in running from the storm into 
Montrose. 



A LARGE BRIG EMBATED AND LOST, IN MARCH 1854. 

" Wi* wind and tide fair i' your tail, 
Bight on you scud your sea way ; 
But, in the teeth o* baith to sail. 
It mak's an unca leeway." — Bums, 

In the grey dawn of a March morning in 1854, in a heavy 
E.S.E. gale and heavy sea, a brig was seen — under double- 
reefed topsail, courses, reefed trysail, and jib — steering 
for the banks of Tay— evidently out of her reckoning. St 
Andrews being often mistaken for Dunbar, vessels run up the 
Bay instead of the Forth — ^into a trap instead of safety. She 
was almost on the banks, unaware of danger, till the breakers 
warned him ; and just in time, for she was near ashore. She 
wore, and tried to work out, but that worst of gales for our 
bay, an E.S.E., right in his teeth, she made nothing of it. She 
again wore, and tried the other tack, but she was too far into 
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the fatal trap to get out in such a heavy sea and gale. After 
struggling the whole day in vain — ^like a wounded bird unable 
longer to fly, seeking the earth — she cast her last die on her 
anchors, but too far north, too near the deadly banks of Tay — 
originated, Buchanan says, from the wreck of an old Danish 
fleet — ^a worse place than off the West Sands, or running ashore 
on the East at high water. The usual cry " A ship in dis* 
tress !" soon brought out the usual crowd, to gaze impotently on 
that always interesting sight — ^a vessel in danger. But although 
the brig was seen at eight a.m., it was not till half-past one p.m. 
that the good old lifeboat was launched, but could not — at 
least did not — go off. Such tardiness was much commented on 
at the time in the press. That brig was lost, with all hands. 
Pew people expect impossibilities from a lifeboat or anything 
else, but there was a want of spirit, a want of effort shown-— 
proved by five hours being aUowed to pass before she was 
launched. Nor is the firing of cannon, with the intention of 
iffaming vessels of danger, free from reprehension; for, if 
heard — instead of warning, it too often sends them over to be 
lost on the unseen banks of Tay. It may be a good inten/tion^ 
but the unmentionable — boiling sea, or lake — ^where there is no 
anchors^e, is said to be " paved with good intentions." Instead 
of firing embayed ships away to destruction, there should be a 
harbour of refuge to receive them ; for, had there been one (as 
recommended by Royal Commission) at the pit of the bay, that 
brig and crew would have been saved ; so would the " Mary,'* 
of Shields ; the « Endeavour," of Maldon ; the " Po," of Yar- 
mouth, and many more. A feeling was expressed that another 
lifeboat would stimulate emulation ; but, as already said, the 
best lifeboat would be the extension of the pier ! Some yeara 
before this, a sloop, bound for Eden, was also lost, with all 
hands, in taking the Tay, solely because the pilots would not— 
at least, did not — go off to take her into Eden. Two brothers, 
called Walker, were in her ; their father long after sailed the 
little " Annie Maria." But it was no unusual thing then for 
ships' boats to come into the harbour and treat the pilots with 
grog before they would take them up Eden. Of courae this 
was before the railway — ^when a good maritime trafl&c waa 
cairied on there. 
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A LARGE SOHOONEB EMBAYED, IN JANUARY 1855. 

" Then let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart nngalled play, 
For some must watch, while some must sleep. 
Thus runs the world away." — Hamlet, 

New Year's Day, Sabbath, January 1855, was tisbered in 
with a heavy sea and snowstorm, which for some days previous 
had howled at the wake of dying 1864. The frost was keen. 
Through the showers of snow a large schooner was seen, like 
the last brig, running before the gale, up the bay — only the 
wind was E.N.E./* instead of E.S.E. — also evidently out of her 
course, for she was close to the West Sands — almost ashore, her 
crew undoubtedly thinking they were running up the Firth. 
When first seen she was within two miles of the Sands, abreast 
of Butt's Wynd, within the white paw of the breakers, some 
of which were seen breaking heavily aboard, making her shiver 
like a struck whale. Had she not been a smart craft, her doom 
would have been sealfid. When almost too late — ^aware of his 
danger, he shook out more sail, stayed, and stood north. The 
wind heading him, every one thought she would strike before 
fihe reached Eden bar; but, staggering under double-reefed 
mainsail, reefed topsail, boom foresail, staysail, and jib, she 
held her own, again stayed, stood south, and, although some- 
times driven to leeward by a heavy sea, seemed to be working 
out, until, darkness lowering around her, she was lost in a 
Bhower of snow. When last seen she was on the starboard 
tack. The usual crowd had gathered ; the lifeboat was wheeled 
out the Sands, but the usual disagreement took place — " the 
day was too far spent to go off to her," &c., &c. Few thought 
she would work out; many expected she would be driven 
ashore ; fires were kindled on the Sands where the lifeboat lay ; 
but, to the surprise of many — ^perhaps disappointment of some 
— she did not strand. The crowd gradually melted away, like 
the snow around the fires. When morning came, no schooner 
was seen, no doubt from the excellent way she was handled 
{thanks to her own build) ; she had worked out, rounded the 
Carr, and at last run up the Forth. The lesson here is obvious — 
good seamanship, in a good ship, under press of sail, like 
courage, common-sense, and a good brain, will enable humanity 
to work out of many a dangerous trap. But the inaction of 
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the lifeboat was again commented on, and is another instance 
of the necessity of improving the harbour of St Andrews, 
where a hard-pressed craft could run into for safety. 

WRECK OF THE " WINTBRFLED," IN 1857. 

'* Feckless folk are aye fain o' ane anither." 
*' He that would eat the kernel maun crack the nut.'' 

The "Winterfled" was a ^Norwegian schooner, 150 tons 
register, laden with battens and deals, from the Baltic, for Mr 
Gibson. She anived in March 1857, and lay about half-a-mile 
to the IT.E. off the pierhead. There was Kttle wind, but, 
being the height of spring tides, she was being warped in on 
a Saturday. When close to the pier they stopped hauling ; 
she slewed north, got on the wrong side of the "Headless Men," 
and actually popped her jibboom through the iron railing on the 
pierhead, as if to say, " Why the devil did you stop hauling ?" 
JBut, as it is easier getting into a scrape than out of it — whether 
on a rock, or an accommodation bill — with a rascal who leaves 
you to pay it — they could not haul her off that rock again. 
There she lay, and bumped and bumped, like the banker's clerk 
dunning the poor acceptor of the bill ; and lay till next tide, when 
an easterly wind, and just a wee rolling sea — as if for a lark — 
came slyly in, and, being an old rotten craft, soon bumped a big 
liole through her bottom, and let the water divert itself by play- 
ing at " keek bo" out and in, until the poor old " Winterfled" lay 
almost as immovable — at least as firmly fixed to the rock — as 
the limpets on its side. There was no use for the lifeboat to 
take off her crew ; for, when the tide went back, it left hep 
high and dry ; then, like rats in a sinking ship, they wisely left 
her, and slept ashore. Like the " Cybele," she was discharged 
where she lay, beginning on Sabbath, and, as good men they 
say are moulded out of faults, so money is often made out of 
mishap and wreck ; and very likely more than one would be 
the better for the total wreck of the " Winterfled," although 
the pilot, Jack Wilson, got no thanks for steering her so wide of 
the channel, but so fairly on the wrong side of the pier. But 
as nobody is ever to blame in these matters, he threw it off" 
himself on the backs — or rather hands, of the warp haulers. 
They, in return, threw it back again upon him ; and all kept 
throwing it at one another for the next fortnight — the usual 
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lifetime of idle gossip — ^sometimes accelerated, often cemented, 
by the spirit of barley ! She became a complete wreck, the 
one half of her hull parted company from the other — ^like an 
ill-agreeing man and wife divorced — and floated up the har- 
bour, having been kicked over the " Headless Men" in disdain 
by an angry easterly gale, as if in disgust that such a rotten 
hulk dared to cross the North Sea with battens for the old city 
of St Eule — the namesake of Scotland's patron saint — St 
Andrew ! 

WRECK OF THE " SUTLEJ," ON APRIL IST 1868. 

** Yet, oh, Biitannia, may the hope be thine, 
That thou by G^d weit destined to be free, 
Thy wave-worn rocks falfihnent of the sign, 
His sacred symbol planted in the sea. 
To bear Truth's holy ark, thy glorious destiny I" 

— DesHny. 

The " Sutlej " was a full-rigged ship, one of the smartest and 
largest belonging to Dundee at the time, carrying about 1200 tons, 
with about 35 of a crew. She was a clever ship, chartered by 
Government during the Crimean war, and one of the few who 
rode out the memorable storm in Balaclava Bay, when so many 
were lost, having on board the stores and clothing for our brave 
troops lying entrenched and shivering before the walls of Sebas- 
topol during the abortive and bungled Crimean war. She was 
laden with a general cargo of wood (such as flooring, lining), 
machinery, iron bedsteads, &c., besides passengers, for the then 
young and rising British settlement of Sydney-^the wood being for 
the erection of houses, or wooden villages, for the miners during 
the gold-digging fever. The day before — Gowk's Day 1858 — 
she was towed down the Tay by two tugs, and struck the bank, 
near the bar, but so slightly that many of the crew scarcely felt 
it. But little makes a heavy-laden wooden ship make water 
when she comes in contact with her dreaded and all-powerful 
enemy, the ground. One of the tugs had left her at the Elbow 
End Buoy, and returned to Dundee ; the other continued with 
her until she began to make so much water that the captain 
grew alarmed, hailed the tug to come alongside, and told the 
state of his ship. The pumps were started, but the water 
making on them, a N.W. wind and ebb tide, the tug was 
unable to tow her up Tay. The crew, alarmed, put the most of 
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their traps on board tlie tug, and, like swallows on the approach 
of winter, they left the " Sutlej" to her fate, with sails set for 
Sydney, and returned with the steamer to Dundee, fully expect- 
ing her to sink half-way across St Andrews Bay. But " there's 
mony a slip between the cup and the lip ,*" haste is often as bad 
as tardiness ; for, the light flooring and lining boards being more 
than a match for the heavy machinery, kept her afloat — so, 
without a soul on board, the ship that rode out the storm in 
Balaclava Bay, sailed safely over St Andrews Bay, and went 
quietly ashore at midnight amongst the rocks near Eanderston, 
between Kingsbams and the Carr, two miles east from where the 
*' Horn" was lost, and about seven from St Andrews. She was 
seen from the brae on Sabbath morning by some of our fishermen 
near the Buoy of Tay. They watched her all day, and thought she 
was waiting for the tide to take her up Tay, and wondered she did 
not go up when the tide made. She kept backing and filling — 
aU her sails being set — gradually wearing south. They often 
said there was surely something wrong, from the way she was 
working, but it never struck them she was abandoned in such 
good weather. She backed and filled until she backed ashore 
. about midnight, having come across St Andrews Bay — a dis- 
tance of about ten miles — ^in broad daylight, between five a.m. 
and twelve p.m., without being hailed by any one — so apt are 
people to overlook the working of a vessel, no matter how 
singular, if her sails are set, for they, like charity, seem to cover 
a multitude of sins. Here, too, as the " Horn," after sailing 
through the storms and icebergs of Greenland, had the " Sutlej," 
after weathering one of the heaviest storms of the Mediterranean, 
and safely landed her stores for the British troops — the finest 
in the world — bumped upon a sandbank in calm weather, again 
laden with materials for the welfare of a distant colony of the 
British Empire, and left, like a worthless tub, in St Andrews Bay, 
without a crew, to knock about like a useless hulk, to be shattered 
to pieces close to one of the finest natural harbours in the world 
— ^the Firth of Forth. Had the wind been a little fairer, she 
would have entered the Firth herself, and likely been saved 
before she took the ground. She became a total wreck, and 
by the time the Coastguard arrived the ploughmen were aboard 
plundering her. A large wooden house was erected on the spot, 
into which her stores and gear were collected, and sold by public 
loup j the wood and wreckage, in heaps and lots, also sold at 
the same time. There were four engines worth £1400 each, and 
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eleven boilers, wMch were brought to St Andrews by the pur- 
chaser in a small steamer called the " Blue Bonnet" (still used in 
Leith as an old tug-boat), then shipped to London, and re-sold. 
A searching investigation was made by the Board of Trade, and, 
although the captain was censured for leaving her, little was said 
against him. During the enquiry it was said, " If it should 
appear that there was something hazardous in the navigation of 
this river — ^from the position of the buoys, the lights, or banks — 
it would be one good result if attention be directed to the 
subject, that everything might be done to avert a recurrence of 
a calamity so disastrous to the commercial and shipping interests 
of this port," which may be one reason why so little was said 
about it — as there may be a want of water at the bar. 
One of her guns can yet be seen at the Golf Club House. 
It was presented to Provost Playf air as a gift to the City. This 
is another proof that a man may sail round the world in safety 
yet be drowned in a ditch at home, and bears out the truth, 
" The mair haste the waur speed." But seldom has such a ship 
been lost in such a manner. When the country people heard 
of a large ship being ashore in such calm weather, they would 
not believe it, saying " Oh, it's just a gowk's errand — the first 
o' April !" 

CAPSIZING OP THE PISHING YAWL " POX," IN APRIL 1858. 

"A wilful man should be unc6 wise," for ''A good name is sooner 
tint tbjtn won." 

On Tuesday morning — the 13 th — the day after the old " Lint- 
seed Market" (as our annual April market was called) in 1858, as 
Tom Melville and his two sons, Davie and Willie, were standing 
at the foot of North Castle Street, looking to the bay — about 
eight A.M., one of them said, " What's yon, like the end o' a 
flag, stickin' up in the water, aboot twa miles aff — atween's an* 
the Bell Eock?" "Whaur, laddie, whaur?" said his father 
(ruyuD old Tom Melville) ; ** for Gk)d's sake, let's rin doon to the 
harbour — that's a boat's sail stickin' up, an' the boat's sunk." 
So, suiting the action to the word — ^for, as Macbeth truly says^ 
" The flighty purpose never is o'ertook unless the deed go with 
it" — they ran down to the harbour, seized one of the pilot's 
boats — the " Phantom" — and sailed off to her. It was a fishing 
yawl, with her foresail set, and sheet tied. The sail was helping 
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to keep her up ; her stem was stmk, the only part of her hull 
above water was her stemhead and about a foot of her bow ; 
43ome air in the sail kept her from sinking. Kone of the crew 
were seen. After a good deal of trouble, she was towed into 
the harbour, and a pretty cursing they got from the pilot for 
taking his yawl — shouting to come in, but they could not come 
in until high water, the way she was hanging. She was a new 
Broughty Ferry yawl, about twenty-two feet keel, called the 
•** Fox," belonging to Mr James Lorimer. Her crew of five, 
who left on Monday, the 12th, were drowned. The following 
appeared in the press at the time : — 

•'Broitghty Ferry. — ^A melancholy accident—five lives lost — 
wiaViTig one widow, and nine children orphans — occurred in St Andrews 
Bay on Monday forenoon. The 'Fox/ a yawl, manned by James 
liorimer (her owner), and the three brothers, William Gall, Thomas 
Gall, and James Gall, and James Gall's son, a lad of eighteen, left the 
fishing ground with other four yawls, taking the lead of them. Her 
non-arrival before the rest caused surprise and fear ; but hopes were 
held that, fearing to enter the Tay, there being a heavy sea on the 
JtMinks, she might mive run to St Andrews. These hopes were dissipated 
on the arrival of one of the larger boats, whose crew nad been attracted 
"by some wreck drifting in St Andrews Bay, and saw it was the ill-fated 
' Fox* lying on her side, and the outspread sail floating on the surface 
of the water. Nothing was seen of the crew. She had been caught in 
a squall and capsized. No accident so fatal, as regards numbers, or so 
sad, causing the death of so many relatives, has occurred since 1830, 
when seven fishermen — all relatives — ^met a watery grave within sight 
of IJieir own homes." 

One of the bodies came ashore on the north side of Eden on 
June 10th ; another at Kinkell, at Andrews, on July 3d, nearly 
three miles away from the first ; and her owner, James Lorimer, 
was found near Boarhills on the 1st of October, about six months 
after the occurrence, and about six miles away from Eden. The 
two last were not recognisable by their features. Thus Leuchars^ 
t Andrews, and Boarhills contain each a body of the ill-fated 
*** Fox." Possibly the other two also came ashore unknown to the 
writer. As she was a new boat, they had likely been " carrying 
on her to test her sailing qualities, with the too often result — a 
high sail before sinking, especially if the sheet be tied — ^as pride 
often goes before a fall. She was seen sailing by some of our 
own crews> standing south, a strong breeze blowing, but none 
«aw her capsize. She lay at the north end of the harbour 
for sale, but no one would buy her — as a rule fisher- 
men are superstitious in this, and don't care about buying 

B 
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IxMitB which have drowned iheir crews. She was taken to 
Bronghty Ferry, b^t the " Fox" might have been as well earthed 
np in a drain, for no one would have her ; so she lay until 
broken up for firewood — a proof of the truism, '* As well hang 
a dog as give him an ill name." Making fast the sheet of a Ing 
aail is very wrong, especially in westerly or S.W. winds, in St- 
Andrews Bay, as these are generally more unsteady and 
'* fianny" than the sea breeze, and still more dangerous when 
the yawls are undecked or without side boards, for, although the- 
boat may not capsize, the water gets in, fills, and sinks her,, 
unless in such a case as this, when partially upheld by the saiL 
There is much less chance of this now — at least on the East- 
Coast of Scotland, for all the larger fishing boats are decked, 
and many of the yawls half-decked, or have side boards. The 
wonder is how so few accidents took place with our earlier 
fishing boats. The next improvement in fishing may be steam,. 
in the prosecution of this important national industry. Bul^ 
" come what come may," the ocean and the gale are all men's 
masters, demanding prudence and care in managing his handi* 
work, which, compared to God's, are toys at the best — at least 
when brought into antagonism with storm, egged on by pre-^ 
sumption ! When hauled up, all her ballast was lying in the 
stem sheets, with three lines and two boxes of fish ; they had 
slipped down. She was hanging nearly perpendicular. 

STRANDING OP THB OLD "TRUE BJjUB" IN BDBN, ABOUT 1858. 

" Blow winds, come wrack, 
At least we'll die with harness on onr back." — Macbeth. 

The little pink-stemed " True Blue" shared the usual fate of 
an old cadger's horse, for, after sailing out and in St Andrews 
harbour for about half -a-century, she grounded on a sandbank in 
Eden, when coming down laden with small potatoes from 
Guardbridge. The potatoes were thrown overboard ; she wa» 
floated off, but again broke adrift in a westerly gale, and 
stranded on the south bank, and strained so much that casks 
and boats were got to keep her afloat. She was towed to St 
Andrews and repaired. She afterwards stranded near New- 
castle, was sold for expenses, and finally lost in taking Shields 
bar, A volume could be written about the old " True Blue.'* 
On one occasion she left St Andrews with grain for Beansford, 
halfway through the Forth and Clyde Canal, where she dis- 
charged, and returned to Grangemouth (also with grain), from 
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wlience she again went through the Caaal to Port Dundas, with 

gam. Arriymg there, lier skipper, Aleo Wilson, got on his 

high horse, for, though he could spin a good yarn and give a 

lousing oath, he was hy no means a teetotaller. He came 

swaggering down the quay quite elevated, having a spiritual 

jookey within^— swearing he had " chartered the old ' True Blue^ 

for Belfast, to be laden with chimney cans I" In fact, he was 

in the " proper mood," as Glenalvon says, to charter her fo:^ 

Bombay — ^for that part of it ; for, as a seaman. Alec feared 

neither saint nor sinner, Grod nor devil ! On seeing which way 

the wind blew with her skipper, and knowing that the " True 

Blue" herself was also imbibing as much dirty Clyde water as 

he was sterling aqua vitas — ^f or she was near sinking — ^her mate 

or man (for she had only one and a boy), Davie Waters, 

thought it time to seek Ms wages and bolt ; but, f aith^ Alec 

was as wide-awake as he was. He saw through the drift of 

asking money, and pawkily thought by not giving him a single 

copper he would be forced to go to Belfast, as he could not get 

home without that useful oil to the machinery of society^ 

Davie said little — saw it was no use speaking — but slipped 

quietly ashore, left his clothes, and, without a penny in his 

pocket, took the road by the side of the canal, and trudged on 

to Grangemouth — a distance of twenty-eight miles — ^got a push 

across for nothing, and bent his steps for the old City, his only 

friends a good pair of legs, a determined spirit, and a quiet Fife 

tongue in his head. He trudged on to Burntisland — another 

thirty miles — ^without tasting a morsel, and scarcely halting, 

unless to double down the heels of his not over-weU fitting 

shoes ; then, after getting his heels blistered, to try his stocking 

soles, till, when fairly fagged out — ^between Burntisland and 

Cupar — ^he met a good Samaritan in the shape of a coal carter, 

who, pitying his forlorn plight, gave him a penny biscuit and 

half-a-gill of whisky — without which he never would have got 

home, for he was beginning to see dogs and cats running across 

the road, and men tumbling over the hedges and dykes — ^almost 

faint, for by this time he had to tear his big seaman's napkin 

through the middle and wrap the piece round his sore feet, as the 

small stones were cutting them, first blistered by the heels of 

liis stockings ; and thus — after two days and one night's inces^ 

sant painfiil walkings — ^without a wink of sleep, he arrived (at 

night), scarcely able to totter into his own door in St Andrew^ 

— ^his wife struck with his exhausted appearance. He could 
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^arcely move a leg or an arm for a week after it ; every bone in 
his body was sore. This may seem exaggeration, but when we 
consider that seamen, as a rule, are not good walkers, this con* 
tinuous trudge of over eighty miles on a penny biscuit and 
half-a-giU of whisky, with some drinks of water, wiU be 
appreciated. Luckily it was not winter time, and Davie only 
twenty.five years of age. After this, who would banish whisky 
out of Scotland ? Alec got another hand ; the " True Blue" 
went to Belfast, and found her way back, like Davie Waters 
to old St Andrews. This was before her straining on the 
sandbank in Eden. 

WRECK OF TH>E PLEASURE YACHT '' WASP," OF MONTROSE, 

MAY 26TH, 1858. 

" A fool observeth nothing, and seemeth wise unto himself. 
A wise man heedeth all things, and in his own eyes is a fooL" 

— Martin Tapper, 

On Thursday, 26th May 1858, Mr Craigie, teller. Bank of 
Scotland, left Montrose in his yacht, •with five gentlemen and 
two seamen — ^for St Andrews. The little, fast-sailing " Wasp," 
with fifteen tons of pig-iron for ballast, came spanking across 
the bay, every stitch of her light canvas set, before a light 
E.N.E. breeze — just a little wrinkle on the brow of old Ocean, 
and a slight fringe of white rippling on the sands, as if to say, 
" I am neither dead nor sleeping, but amusing myself, waiting 
for a little more wind from the east, to show how I can dash 
on the rocks or beach any unwary craft I catch tampering with 
me too close inshore." It was a lovely day, the terns, from 
Tents Moors, and solan geese, all the way from the Bass Bock, 
were plunging head foremost after their finny prey — ^f or, besides 
old Neptune, all life preys on everything weaker than itself, 
and is only killed by Death — ^life's king and emperor of alL 
The " Wasp" came close to the pierhead, but the tide was 
ebbing — hardly water in. Mr Craigie and his friends lowered 
their " dingy" and rowed into the harbour, leaving the yacht in 
the hands of the seamen, to dodge about till they returned, or 
the tide flowed. But, as '' the best laid schemes o' mice and men 
gang aft agley," so did the " Wasp." She was kept dodging 
dose to the bonnie yellow sands — then hove to, with her sails 
set, right above the " Bum Stools," her crew, not thinking there 
was such a dangerous enemy below them, were listlessly enjoy- 
ing themselves, while the tide was fast receding, until a slight 
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graze made them spring to their feet, slacken the mainsheet, and 
try to get out. She missed stays — there was no room to wear ; 
the result was, the fine-painted, handsome, little "Wasp" got 
hard and fast upon the rocks, unable to fly any more, and 
although there was little sea on, yet, being a sharp, deep-keeled 
craft, slim built, and heavily ballasted, she soon bilged, and 
became a total wreck. With the eye of a hawk she had been 
watched by the three pilots, Wilson, Chisholm, and Henderson 
--^hen united — ^for no sooner did she strike than they went off 
with their boat and took the two men out of her, and landed 
them at the harbour, but returned for plunder, which they 
landed on the beach. After one or two trips, the two men went 
to the sands and wanted to be taken off to her, as they had left- 
their clothes. This was refused, but the pilots went them^ 
selves, and grabbed everything they could lay their hands on — 
indeed, so intent were they in finding everything where the 
Irishman found the poker that one of them nearly lost his life 
in finding Mr Graigie's gold watch on a nail in his own cabin ; 
for, Justus he seized it, the ** Wasp" heeled over, and the water 
rushed in so fast that he was nearly drowned before he got out 
of the trap ; but he clung to his golden prize, and when Mr 
Craigie came down on the beach and saw the chain round his 
neck, and asked for his watch, it was refused. The telescope 
and. other valuable articles found in the "Wasp" were also 
refused to be delivered up unless salvage was given for saving 
thenu The matter was put into the hands of an agent, who 
ordered their delivery. Ii& Craigie and his friends returned to 
Montrose on Monday — along with the sails and gear of the 
unfortunate " Wasp" — ^by no means favourably impressed with 
the pilots of St Andrews or the " Bum Stools." Not an hour 
after she went on the rocks the " Wasp" went to pieces ; next 
day not a vestige of her was to be seen — having been broken 
up and carted to Mr Pnngle's coal shed. So those innocent- 
looking undulations, playing and chasing each other over the 
focks and the sands, become deadly enemies to any third party 
who dares to take undue liberties, and comes too near the white 
skirt of their coat, which the bonnie yellow " Wasp" found to 
her cost — ^for her handsome cut wings never wafted her back 
again to Montrose. Therefore, let deep keels and heavy ballast 
taJce care of rocks, for *' a mote in the gunner^s eye is as bad as. 
a spike in the gun"— so none should thrust their hand among, 
thorns but with a leathern glove. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SCRAPS OF FACTS IN 1858, 1850, AND 1800. 

NOTE ON HERRING FISHINa. 

" Facts are chiers that winna ding, and downa be dispnted." — Bum$» 
'' If I canna keep geese I'll keep gaislings.*' 

*' On July 19th, 1858, nine big herring boats left for the 
ITorth — seven to Gourdon, one to Wick, and one to Peterhead 
-^nearly double (the press said) what left the year before, with 
more than double the gear. Amongst their nets were sixty* 
eight new ones, hand-wrought in St Andrews and Kingsbams, 
doing good to the female workers. This is the largest number 
of regularly fitted out boats tJiat ever left the dty to pro- 
secute the distant herring fishing. They intend returning 
by the 10th of August, to the annual dirave at th^ ' Auld 
Haiks.' Besides these nine boats, twenty-four fishermen are 
engaged to go to the ' Coast,' to prosecute the Forth and local 
North Sea fishing." This scrap is useful as a steppingnstone to 
show the increase from none at the first of the century to our 
jpreaent large fleet of boats — including a steam trawler, in 1883. 
It would be vital for the old city could her University tell of 
similar increase. 

FISHING TAWL CRUSHED AND SUNK IN APRIL 1899. 

" Gie a man luck, and throw him in the sea." 

On Saturday, at 6 A.M., on the 16th of April, a stiff S.W. 
breeze, as Tom Melville and his two boys, Davie and Willie, 
seventeen and fourteen years old, were about to draw their lines 
in the bay, a wee bit of sail set, in a small yawl recently 
bought, this being only her third trip, the schooner " Shardlow/* 
of Newcastle, in ballast, bound for Dundee, Jack Kinnear (of 
St Andrews) master, went crash into her amidships, cutting her 
in two. The schooner was to windward, but bore down on the 
boat. "Feyther," said Tom's oldest son, "the schooniBX^s* 
oomin' doon on's." "Hoot, laddie, nae fear o'r; she'U keep 
oot o* oor way, bein* to windward ;" so, with his oilskin jacket 
over his head to exclude the wind, Tom was busy lighting hia 
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pipe, while his two boys were as busy arranging things in the 
IxMit. There being a good breeze, down comes the schooner. 
Tom had just time to throw his jacket off his head and exclaim 
'^'Grod hae mercy on's!" when crash she went into the boat- — 
•crashing and sinking her like a mussel shelL He clutched the 
slack of the anchor chain hanging over the starboard bow with 
one hand, and with the other seized hold of his youngest boy ; 
but the loose chain lowered with their weight, until both sank 
imder her fore-foot. He allowed the chain to slip through his 
oxter until it held ; then, quick as thought, hand over hand, 
hauled himself to the surface, his boy holding on by his feet, 
■almost drowned. In this critical position they clung till 
Kinnear, in his drawers, rushed on deck, having felt the crash, 
took in the whole at a glance, damned the mate at the wheel, 
backed the topsail, scrambled out the bowsprit, slid down the 
bobstay, and with a small rope helped Tom and his son out of 
ihe water. By this time the mate (called Cook) had thrown a 
jrope to the other son, a capital swimmer, who swam round 
Jier quarter and was in her wake ; he clutched the rope, was 
hauled on board, and was in time to help to haul his father and 
brother on deck. Thus all were saved by readiness and 
•decision — ^the two qualities best loved by old Ocean — ^as much 
-as intemperance, presumption, foolhardmess, indecision, and 
.sham are hated by honest old Neptune 1 Tom, who acted with 
.great presence of mind, swears " there was nobody on deck at 
the time but a deaf man at the wheel f that he was '' three- 
-quarters of an hour in the water'* (proved by his watch stand- 
ing) ; that it was *' his son, and not Kinnear, who hauled him on 
•deck with the burton." But, after the crash, all must have acted 
nightly. His youngest son was very nearly drowned clinging 
-to his feet, while his own arms were sadly tried in holding on 
to the chain. He made a claim for damages, which was 
baffled. Then a criming charge was made against Kinnear 
4Uid the mate for ruiining down the boat. They were appre- 
Jtiended, and thix)Wn. into Cupar jail. Kinnear was bailed out 
\iy. his friends, came' to St Andrews to get bail for the mate, 
who was ill with bronchitis, which the jail was making worse. 
He was removed to Dundee Infirmary on a doctor's certificate. 
.After great trouble and expense — ^his schooner lying loaded in 
JDnndee could not sail — ^he employed an agent, and at last 
4Bail6d for London, thence to l^ewcastle, where he had again to 
leave her^ to attend the jury court in Cupar, which decided in 
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his favour. Tom got neither damages nor satisfaction, hut onljr 
his expenses to pay, proving in this he was " penny wise and 
pound foolish." But if he lost, so did Kinnear, for when he 
got to Newcastle his schooner had sailed for the Baltic, and he- 
was thrown out of employment. A little care— true manly 
feeling, and a £10 note would have saved all, for the owners of 
the schooner were wealthy. The mate was wrong, for he ran 
down on the hoat to speak her, which he denied in Court. Tom's 
father-in-law heing a pilot, rival pilots swore that the hoat> 
should have kept out of the way — true, had not the schooner 
run down on the hoat. Kinnear was vexed at the result, which 
he expressed to Melville's son afterwards, who sailed with him. 
in the ** Tom Cringle" (schooner) to France. It was a sad loss> 
for they were hoth poor. It illustrates the truth of the old 
tent-maker, Paul, who said, " Suffer yourself to he defrauded 
rather than go to law." But though Tom lost his hoat he did 
not lose his lines, nor his fish, for another hoat*s crew hauled 
them, in whose hoat he and his sons arrived in St Andrews 
harhour — safe, if not altogether sound ! Thus, through iU-will 
and petty officiousness did one man lose his hoat, money, and 
time, and another still more money and time, imprisoned, and 
lost his schooner, for trpng to do his duty, even hefore Sam. 
PlimsoU's Act, which now hampers freedom on the seas as much, 
as Good Templars would hamper it on land, hy forcing cold 
water down our throats — thus steal our liberty, and hamstring, 
iiidividuality of action through crotchety philanthropy ! 

• 

THE SCHOONER " GALATEA," OP DUNDEE, SUNK IN THB BAT, 

JUNE 1850. 

''It's past joukin' when the head's aff." 

On Friday at three p.m., June 17th, 1859, this schooner, witb 
coals, from Newcastle for Dxmdee, sank in ten fathoms water, 
ahout five miles from St Andrews and two and a-half front 
Boarhills — the weather calm; it was said she sprang a leak^ 
which gained on the pumps. They landed in their own boal^ 
with aU their clothes and some of the ship's gear. When sunk 
the tips of her masts were ahove water. Cargo and ship folly 
insured ; no hlame said to he attached to the skipper, Jame& 
Chapman, Dimdee. After lying till Septemher, the steam-tug 
^'Hercules," with a diver, was sent hy the underwriters to 
examine closely as to the cause of her sinking, and report as to 
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her being raised. A favourable report was given. She was to 
have been raised by lighters and chains, but a vindictive storm 
defeated that object ; she broke up and lay, so any suspicion as 
to her cause of sinking — like the true knowledge of the next 
world, was never verified — " That undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller has returned" — no, nor witch either^ 
though sacred fable says they have. 

SALMON PISHING NOTE, OP 23D JULY 1859. 

" Nane can play the fool sae weel as a wise man." 

Allusion having been made to our salmon fishings, this item^ 
from the press, may be interesting : — 

'' On Saturday, July 23d, 1859, no fewer than 30 fine salmon (some= 
weighing about 30 lbs.) were taken out of the West Sands stake nets. 
There is every probability of the city losing these fishings, for, accord- 
ing to recent Act of Parliament, all fisheries let by Corporations or 
individuals without a proper charter are to be claimed by the Grown. 
It is said St Andrews has no such charter : therefore notice has been 
received that in 1861 the fishing ceases to be a revenue of the bursh. 
This will be a serious loss, as the fishings were let this year to Mr 
Johnstone on a seven years' lease, at £100 a year." 

It is needless to say that the City's charters carried its right to» 
the salmon fishings — although an attempt was made to make 
them Mr Cheapens, in the belief that he made a legal purchase of 
the links — inalienable property — on the same principle that 
because he paid so much money for the North Haugh, he 
became proprietor of the footpath on the top of it, and the- 
public cart road, called the Sandy Koad, at the foot, which ran 
to Strathkinnes-^so distinctly marked in the Government survey 
of 1852. An attempt has also been made to claim the fore- 
shore and part of the bed of the City's old seaport of Eden, but 
which, like the salmon fishings on tiie West Sands, only needa 
her to put forth her latent power — produce her charters (by an 
honest Town Council and legal advisers) to vindicate her 
rights. But all her strength (they say) has not yet been put 
forth as to her rights in her ancient port of Eden ! 

DISPUTBD PILOTAGE, SBPTBMBEB 1S59. 

" Double charges rive cannons." 
But ** Better sit idle than work for nought." 

This little clout shows the kind of patching needed in 1859. 
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A dispute had arisen as to a cliaige made by the two pilots, 
Wilson and Chisholm, which led Mr H. Gibson to say he 
wonld have difficulty in getting vessels to come with his wood, 
unless the chaiges were lowered. It was brought before the 
Town Council, then the Trinity at Leith, which resulted in the 
charge being cut down near half — ^to 5d per register ton for 
foreign vessels, and 3d for home coasters — a sum, considering 
the Httle trade, quite inadequate to keep up boats and assist- 
ance. The following appeared in the press at the time, as the 
^Hma fide cause of dispute : — 

" Sept. 26th, 1859.— To five tides' work on board the briff 'Diana,' 
£1 58 ; for distance money on the 8th, 158 ; pilotage in and oat, £4 ; 
taking charae of the brig one night and two tides, while the cuytain 
was in Dondee clearing at the Onstom-House, 17s 6d — ^in all, £6 Vh 6d. 
Of this there is only £4 for actual pilotage — ^the rest extra services 
•engaged by the captain. When it is considered that there were seven 
of a boat's crew to be paid, wear and tear of boat, allowance, and 
length of time engaged, it is not very mnch to each. Piloting, like 
other occupations, has profit and loss ; as proof of this, three weeks 
•ago, when the ' Hannah was broug^ht in, it was so stormy that both 
her own and pilot's boat broke adrift. The pilot's was driven ashore 
l>y the breakers near Kinkell, so much damaged as to cost £2 lOs for 
Tepairs. There were five of a crew ; the pilotoge was 15s ; the owner's 
share was 3s— so it is not a^ profit, nor every day a large brig enters 
the harbour. And had it not been for the steam-tug 'Samson,' of 
Dundee (in the harbour at the time), and engaged by the captain, she 
might not have got in at all, as it came to blow so hard next day that 
the ' Samson' lost both her anchor and chains— more than the value 
of the £4 given for pilotage.*' 

Query — Would it have been better if she had gone ashore on 
the East Sands, like the " Riseborough" or " Cybele f * In com- 
ing in the foretopsailyard of the " Diana" broke, and had it not 
been for the tug very likely she would have gone ashore, as she 
was unmanageable. She was a Norwegian, from the Baltio- 
The captain would not pay the £6 17s 6d till the sheriff-officer, 
Mr J. Howie, came down with his baton — his emblem of 
a,uthority — and made him fork out the cash in the '* Bell Bock 
Tavern" — where no doubt one glass each^-^ilor fashion, would 
•come off the first end of it. More timber laden vessels came, in 
in 1859 than any other year. The press, October 8th, said — 
^'No less than nine vessels have delivered their cargoes of 
battens and Swedish logs in three months; other two are 
-expected, and one from America — a supply unprecedented at 
our harbour." On the 26th a ship's boat, with "Isa, of 
Dundee," on her stem, came ashore at the West Sands abofiit 
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two i^.ir. The vessel was driven on the banks of Tbj in the 
sudden £• stonn. 

A 8BVERB 80UTH-WBST GALB, WITH WBEOKS, IK 8SPTBMB1R 1868. 

" Thick darknftWi brooded o'er the sea^ 
The tempest howled aloft— below 
Huge breakers thundered on the lee ; 
Hanc to that wild despairing ory 
Which pierces through the mirl^ sky."— ^eiiio. 

A S. W. hniricane swept the bay dean of every ship and boat 
on Friday, the 9th of September 1859. The '< coast" boats 
were nearly lost. The whole fleet of herring boats were at sea 
when it struck them ; some ran and got into " Anster" Harbour 
in the nick of time, as the tide was ebbing, iHit the majority had 
to remain out anchored till the tide flowed. About nine a.x. 
the sea was very heavy — one rolling mass of foam — and, as the 
wind howled, irritating the angry sea, anxious fears arose for 
their safety. About noon all but one got in safe. This one, a 
Fittenweem boat, when off Caiplie Farm, swamped. Some of 
the other boats saw the catastrophe, but could render no helpi 
80 the six men and a boy were drowned, on the very brink of 
safety. In the same gale a schooner was driven against the 
parapet wall at Crail, and wrecked on the *' Castle Bocks." A 
brig was driven ashore at Kilmining, and also wrecked. The 
new clipper brig " Commodore," of Montrose, 400 tons burden, 
shared the same fate at Fif eness. At Elie the steamer engaged 
at the harbour works was dashed against the pier and smashed 
to pieces. The severity of the gale was such that when the 
boats were in Anster Harbour it took their crews to keep them 
from being dashed against each other — ^with fenders, &c ; land- 
ing their fish was out of the question. When the Anster 
steamer arrived, about one f.h., the utmost difficulty was found 
in shifting the boats to let her in. At Fittenweem the same 
danger was met — some of the boats almost capsized. In the. 
Tay two schooners, the " Brothers'* and the " Mary," of Dundee, 
were driven from their anchors, and stranded near the Stanner- 
gate. Several other vessels dragged their anchors, and had a 
narrow escape from destruction. This was one of the heaviest 
gales of 1859. One rare result was that the fine brig ** Com- 
modore," only two years old, was sold for a trifle where she lay 
at Fif eness, and bought by Mr Pottinger, carpenter, Anstruther, 
who got her hauled up on the beach, put her on the stocks, and 
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thoroughly repaired her. On Tuesday, the 22d of May 1860, 
she was launched from her rocky building yard into her old 
element, and towed round to Anstruther, where she was refitted 
out — as good as ever. 

FISHING SMACK DESEBTBD BY HEB GBEW, JANUABY 7TH, 1860. 

" To err is hmnan — ^to forgive divine.** — Pope. 

A fishing smack from Lerwick, Shetland, laden with thirty 
tons of dried fish, worth £600, bound for Leith, got out of her 
way, and grounded on the banks of Tay, near the " Pool," at 
six o'clock on Saturday night, the 7th of January 1860, ebb 
tide. The crew of five remained on board till nine p.m., but 
the rolling of the smack by the flood tide frightened them in 
the darkness — that enemy at sea — ^and not knowing where they 
were — ^f ear knocking at their hearts, like modem friendship— 
they lowered their boat, in which they threw all their clothes 
and gear, and, after rowing the whole night, landed on the 
rocks near the Club House at the West Sands, about six o'clock 
on Sabbath morning. On telling their story (alarmed lest they 
should lose their smack, as they had lost their judgment), a 
fiishing boat and crew were engaged to take them to the deceitful 
banks of Tay, but before they arrived the smack was off — ^the 
nest flown ! They steered up Tay, and had the rueful satisfac- 
tion of seeing her — ^not a bit the worse — safely hauled into one 
of the Dundee docks at 1 p.m. The Broughty Ferry fishermen, 
aware of the smack being on the banks, went off soon after the 
crew left ; and by 11 o'clock on Saturday night, not two hours 
after her crew had skedaddled out of her, she was safely riding 
off the Ferry — ^a sad affair for the crew and owner of the smack, 
but a fine haul for the fishermen, as they were legally entitled 
to a third of the value of ship and cargo. She cost £400 two 
years before, so with the price of the fish, £600 — the third of a 
JSIOOO was not a bad Sabbath morning's work ! 

WBBOK OP THE "CAUSEWAY CUSTOMS," IN 1860. 

'' Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partlv ma^ compute, 
But know not what s rensted. — Bums, 

This fine old copper-fastened craft stranded before her time^ 
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when the railway came to St Andrews. The merchants who 
owned the previous packets, and paid their customs and harbour 
dues, being shareholders in the railway, had no interest in 
getting her off again, so she lay for several years close to the 
TaQway embankment (and a gas work which the same merchants 
erected on a public road) until she was rotten. They then sold 
her for a mere trifle, and put the money in their pockets. The 
good, hard, old Causeway Customs originally belonged to the 
Archbishop, who gave her to the City free — on condition (as his 
•charter says) " of setting their common good and customs hif^ 
public roup without dimtntUion of the rental of the burgh." 
But what has public right, " common good," or public money 
got to do with the self-interest of those who had transferred 
.their interest to the railway and gas work ? True, any craft (in 
which they have no interest) could land coals, wood, &c., or 
remove grain from granaries — a few yards from the harbour — 
and still pay their harbour dues ; but coals, wood, or grain could 
be driven up the road and causeway for about IJ mile free for 
the benefit of the Railway— or Gas Company ! A pitiful attempt 
was made to get her afloat again by charging 2d or 3d on baskets 
of strawberries, and boxes of lace, pencils, paper, or little nick- 
nacks which poor, bare-footed girls or pedlars tried to hawk 
through the City, while the heavy-loaded carts or railway lorries 
were trundling over the causeways free, but the attempt was so 
ridiculously mean and contemptible that it had to be given up ; 
(30 the old Causeway Customs was allowed to lie and rot till the 
I^ads and Bridges Act of 1879 broke her up, to the loss of the 
City and injustice of the harbour. One Robert Pringle, coal 
merchant and shipowner — a great man in his day — about 1842 
— ^bought all the fish landed on the quay for years, and was the 
'hist to pocket the dues formerly paid to the City. So it seems 
the old City has always been plucked by her pubUc men, who 
should have protected her. 1859 was the last year the Causeway 
Customs were let — at the poor sum of £20 — solely because the 
Magistrates stipulated that they would not gtuirantee to support 
the tacksman m their collection,*^ As the piers are likely to be 
extended by the Fishery Board and fishermen, and tariff ad- 
justed, this little note may not be out of place. 
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NEW LIFEBOAT FOR 8T ANDREWS BAT, 31ST JANUARY 1860. 

** See the boat ia launohed, and now she's manned. 
An oar ia ffrairoed in each brawny hand ; 
Awav to we ^k the brave men steer. 
While mothers and wives applaud the cheer. 
"What thoneh the billows around them roar : 
They have braved such storms, such seas before ; 
They fear for nought when there's life to save- 
Though the worse befal, 'tis a watery grave t" 

The thiid lifeboat for St Andrews — ^and fiist Boyal Inati^ 
tution one — the gift of Mr A. W. Jaffrey, merchant in 
London, left the Thames on the 25th January 1860, in the 
Dundee steamer, arrived safe in the Tay on the 26th, and 
reached St Andrews on the Slst. Then the " occupation" of 
the old West Sands surf boat, like Othello's, was considered 
"gone." The following report appeared in the press at the 
time:— 

** The St Andrews branch of the Boyal National Lifeboat Institution, 
having had a first-class lifeboat and gear placed at their disposal by 
the generosity of a Scotchman in £c»ndon, and knowing the ineffi- 
ciency (?) of the present lifeboat stationed at St Andrews from their 
Inspector, Captain Ward, B.N., and takmg into consideration l^e 
dangerous nature of St Andrews Bay and its immediate proximiiy U> 
the much-frequented shipping waters of the Forth and Tay, have 
voluntarily onered to station iaie boat at St Andrews, on the condition 
that a suitable house and carriage be provided for her at a probable 
expense of £210, and the sum of £22 per annum guaranteed for necessary 
expenses, such as coxswain's salary and quarterly trials." "Tho 
Local Committee bes to state that the present lifeboat has been the 
means of saving 96 lives since its establishment here in 1824 ; and, so 
far as is known, only one man belonged to St Andrews, or was in any 
way connected with it — ^vessels in distress being exclusively strangera 
boimd for the firths of Forth or Tay, which have missed the entrance 
thereto in snowstorms, accompanied by violent N.E. and S.E. gales. 
As the heartrending circumstances attending shipwrecks are so well 
known to all, and are so calculated to excite the sympathy of every 
humane pei'son, the St Andrews Committee feel they might only 
weaken tneir appeal by adding any reasons of their own on the subject. 
They are, however, desirous that the inhabitants of the coast of Fife 
should have tiie satisfaction and credit of providing and maintaining 
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«-<)>y their own exertioiiB, and from their own re8oarce8--a lifeboat and 
other sufficient means for affording sucoonr to those nnforttinate persona 
who may be wrecked on that portion of their shores exposed to th» 
storms of the German Ocean." 

The following are extracts from the minutes pievious to her 
coming : — 

*' A Scotch centlemaD in London having presented the Institution 
with the oost of a lifeboat, to be stationed in Scotland, St Andrews will 
be selected if you decide on amalgamation with the Institution. The^ 
Society expect that the cost of a new honsCi amounting to £120 or £180^ 
will be loN^ly raised ; whilst on its part, the cost of a carriage, £80,. 
might be defrayed from the general funds of the Institution, umess yoo. 
naae sufficient for house and carriage. The annual amount of cox«^ 
swain's salary and quarterly exercise of the boat (about £22) is- 
expected to be locally raised. — ^From Captain Ward to Sir Hugh Lyoa 
Flayfair, Convener of the old Lifeboat Committee. — 4th Nov. 1859." 

The last Committee of the old boat were ** Bailies Steele and 
Bonthron, Captain Eichard, Mr MTherson (ironmonger), and 
Dp lindesay." The Committee of the new boat — "Bailies^ 
Milton and Bonthron, Captain Richard, and Mr Keoch ; Mr 
Purvis was requested to be the first Secretary." " On 14th 
November 1859 — along with Mr Morgan, C.G., and the pilots 
— ^the Committee recommended the new house to be built near 
the Hite of the original lifeboat house erected in 1803, close to 
the public road from the shore bridge to the East Sands, being^ 
the spot selected by Captain Ward." The plan was drawn by 
Mr Hall; the cost of the house was £193 10s. The donations 
collected were £200. The first selected crews were : — First 
Orew — James Morgan (first coxswain), aged 43 ; Will Chisholm, 
coxswain of old boat (second coxswain), 47; J. Spence, 43;. 
Thos. Melville, 37 ; John Fenton, 27 ; Arthur Fenton, 37 ;: 
Thos. Brown, 55 ; Alex. Leitch, 26 ; Thos. Cunningham, 46 ; 
Alex. Cunningham, 32 ; W. Cross, 30 ; James Melville, 39 ; 
and John Wilson, bow oarsman. Second Crew — J. Morgan, 
coxswain, 43 ; J. Wilson, 51 ; A. Kirk, 40 ; Alex. Wilson, 60 ; 
James Crichton, 31; J. Spence, 43; E. Cunningham, 38; 
K. Hutchison, 36 ; W. Hutchison, 35 ; G. Gordon, 28 ; T. 
Chisholm, 20; W. M'Donald, 24; Alex. Henderson, bow 
oarsman, 50 — ^thirteen being the crew. She left Dundee on 
Tuiesday morning, the 31st January, and crossed in the steamer 
on her carriage) to Newport. On landing, the axle of the 
carnage broke, which took hours to mend. When she arrived 
at Guardbridge it was five p.m. ; and, to crown the want of 
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forethought, after one and a-half hours lost in trying to get 
over the Bishop's Guardbridge, it was given up, the bridge being 
too narrow. So, after much noise and confusion, she was taken 
off her carriage, launched into Eden (the old seaport), and 
rowed to St Andrews, arriving just in time for a glass of grog, 
at eleven at night. With this exception — ^all unlucky, for the 
citizens were apprised by tuck of drum that she was to be 
paraded through the streets at three p.m., kirk bells to be rung. 
Besides the disappointment, many caught cold — if not a crab, in 
the long delay. The Magistrates found the day, like Polonius, 
a tedious one ; for, besides going to Dundee in the morning, 
some of them came round with her from "Eden — so different 
irom the successful arrival of the old boat, towed astern of the 
sloop " Ocean" on her native element from Newcastle. How- 
ever, all went off gaily — if fussily, next day. The carriage came 
by train, was wheeled to the harbour, and, after a lot of rope- 
■snapping, was hauled on her perch, and wheeled in triumph 
through the city, with about a score of flags flying, and all the 
kirk bells ringing, with crew aboard, oars shipped, and all the 
rest of it — the Magistrates acting as gunners — if not children, in 
firing a pigmy brass cannon on her gunwale ! Of course the 
streets of the queer old City were crowded — although it was not 
to see the burning of a Hamilton, a Wishart, or a Mill. What 
with axle-breaking delay, much money and time would have 
T>een saved if the sensible advice had been taken of towing 
lier astern of a schooner coming from Dundee to St Andrews 
^t the very time ; but the civic dignitaries of the quaint old 
City g-re thorough Scotchmen — " aye wise ahent the hand." 
The same want of rectitude was carried out in the building 
of her house, for, although the public funds contributed, it 
was not publicly estimated for, but a few tradesmen selected to 
«end in offers, which was condemned at the time. Her gear 
was placed in the old lifeboat house until the new one was 
l)uilt. Her first trial was from the West Sands, March lOth, 
V7hen it took an hour to launch her. The second was no better, 
but practice made proficiency. She was first named the 
"** Annie," then the "Polly and Lucy" in 1871; when, after 
«aving, 'tis said, twenty-two lives, she was replaced in 1873 by 
the present smaller boat, the " Ladies' Own." The history of 
the lifeboat in St Andrews is briefly this : After the wreck of 
the " Janet," of Macduff, at the East Sands in 1800, the first or 
"** cork lifeboat" was got by subscription, and house built on the 
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East Bents in 1803. After the wreck of the three brigs on the 
West Sands, in 1823, the second (the present old boat) was also 
^ot up by subscription, and house built at the West Sands in 
1824. Next the " Annie" was placed near the site of the first 
one, on the East Bents, in 1860, and replaced by the present 
boat—the " Ladies' Own"— in 1873. After the wreck of the 
•** Napoleon," in 1864, the old St Andrews boat was placed at 
Boarhills in 1866 ; and in 1881 a new lifeboat, built by the 
Messrs Livie, Dundee, was placed at Boarhills. The old St 
Andrews lifeboat, denied a site for a house, now, in 1883, lies, 
keel up, on the East Bents, beside her useless carriage. 

HEAVY NORTH-WBST GALB — FIVE BUCKHAVBN TRAWLERS IN 

PERIL, OOTOBBR 3RD, 1860. 

"Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame." 

When trawling in the bay five Buckhaven boats were caught 
in a very heavy N.W. gale — in fact, a hurricane — in 
October 3rd, 1860. The water was lifting, the spindrift flying 
like smoke j unable to carry sail, some of them split ; they let 
go their anchors between the pierhead and Kinkell Ness ; one 
of them parted from her anchor, and was drifting on the south 
rocks ; as a last resort, they threw over their trawl to act as a 
drag, but she was fast approaching her doom — ^would have been 
driven ashore at " Castle Ness," and every soul drowned, had not 
the steamer " Scottish Maid" steamed close up to the weather 
shore for shelter, and caught her just in time to save them, as 
well as the other four. Their peril being seen from the shore, 
some members of the Golf Club offered to pay the crew of the 
lifeboat to go off and engage the steamer to tow them in, which 
they did. The steamboat, unable to tow them all in at once in 
the teeth of the gale, brought them in, along with the lifeboat, 
in two turns. The members of the Club voted £5 to the 
captain of the steamer (the sum agreed on), Mr J. H. E. Wemyss, 
M.P. for the County, heading a subscription with £5 besides — so 
£14 was collected for the lifeboat funds. As a mark of their 
gratitude the crews of the Buckhaven boats sent £3 to the funds. 
This was about the beginning of the now condemned system of 
trawling — ^long before St Andrews fishermen tried it, or knew 
anything about it, although they always wondered to see so many 
boats (often about 50) raking backward and forward in the bay 

8 
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close up to the West Sands in westerly gales, when they did not 
care to run down to leeward to their line fishing, but stood on 
the pier gowping and glowering while the pawky " Buckhyne'*' 
or " Cellardykers" were filling their boxes with £200 or ^300 
worth of good dab and plaice flounders, for they were very 
plentiful at first before they were harried, and the cream 
flounders were skimmed. The lifeboat was launched at the 
Swilcan Bum — this being before her house was finished. In 
this terrible gale no less than four large iron screw steamships 
were lost with all hands in the North Sea, besides frightful 
havoc in the Baltic. Their names were the " Edinburgh," 842 
tons register ; the *' Moscow," 600 tons ; the " Thor," 600 tons ; 
and the " Viscount Rambton," 700 tons. 

SUDDEN STORM ON 7TH JANUARY 1861. 

"The bee can sip honey out of rue." — Martin Tupper. 

" Hononr and shame from no condition rise — 
Act well your part : there all the honour lies." — Pope. 

On Saturday, the 7th January 1861, one of those sudden S.E. 
storms so prevalent on the east coast of Scotland caught the^ 
whole of our fishing fleet, past noon, when about forty miles 
east from the Bell Rock, and by the time they could have 
reached the harbour it would have been dangerous to risk an 
entrance, as the tide would have been back, and night like a 
wolf approaching, so, when past the Carr, most of the boats 
determined to run into Boarhills Boat-haven ; but, three of them, 
ahead of the others, ran for St Andrews, and got in about four 
P.M. Soon after, another, in attempting to enter, struck the 
Middle Rock, grounded, was driven on the " Bum Stools," and 
nearly stove to pieces; crew saved. About seven o'clock 
another St Andrews boat, followed by two Broughty Ferry 
boats, ran for the harbour. By this time the tide was flowing, 
but blowing a gale, a heavy sea, and very dark. The pier was 
crowded with anxious hearts, as it was thought all the boats 
were coming, and, in the increasing storm and darkness but too 
likely to share the fate of the one on the " Bum Stools." They 
kept waving lights on the pierhead to guide them in, and as 
the wee glimmering lights on the sea were seen approaching — 
waving to and fro, or sinking below the white crests of the 
breakers, many were the anxious whispers of the women. 
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Most of them, however, dumb with anxiety — too deep for words, 
for the catastrophe of Nov. 1765 might be re-enacted before their 
eyes — though partly shrouded and dimmed by dusky night, Aa 
each wee light and low dark sail neared the pierhead, silence 
hashed each tongue — nothing was heard but the surf thundering 
on the rocks, and the gale — ^hke the wild whistle of a demon-*- 
howling past the iron pillar on its head, as it swept over the 
heads of that anxious crowd. As first, one, then the other two 
boats sailed, or rather were hurled, into safety, a relief was felt 
that would have found vent in cheers, only, the deep thought, 
that others were struggling with the storm, hushed their souls. 
The Ferry men were strangers, but, unable to enter the Tay, 
had followed in the wake of the St Andrews boat — guided Tjy 
the lights on the pierhead, and were saved. The rest of "the 
St Andrews boats, eight in number, got into BoarhOls — also in 
safety ; thus, with the exception of the one stranded on the 
** Burn Stools,'* all escaped from one of the most sudden winter 
storms of the century. Had the pier been extended to low 
water, there woxdd have been no running into BoarhiUs ; for if this 
were done, and the fairway cleared, there would not be an easier 
taken, safer little tidal harbour in Scotland for fishing boats and 
coasters, for, it lies open to receive them when running before 
the storm, and, owing to the shallowness of the bay, the breakers 
are so broken up that there never is a sea so heavy but that 
they could drive before the gale and reach it, if there was water 
to receive them. 

LOSS OF A JERSEY SMACK AND ALL HANDS, IN FEBRUABY 1861. 

" The ocean is a mighty grave, 
Its breast a burial ground, 
And every little swemng wave 
Is but a graveyard mound." 

Past midnight on Monday, the 18th of February 1861, another 
sudden S.S.E. gale swept the bay. At dawn two sloops or 
smacks were seen fighting with it. One of them — the " Mary," 
of Crail, laden — ^risked, and ran into the harbour, without a 
pilot ; the other was seen labouring heavily off the pierhead. 
At first it was thought she, too, was bound for St Andrews, but, 
like the grey mist of morning, this was dispelled as the day 
advanced, for, the storm increasing, she was still seen plunging 
in the bay, trying to get out ; her jib was split, her mainsail 
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flapping loose — ^as if the nudiisheet were gone, the sea making a 
hreach over her hull. About eight p.m., an hour after being 
first seen, she stood south, on the port tack, but, in her disabled 
Btate, like a wounded bird, gale and sea against her, she was 
drifting to leeward, and would have struck between the pierhead 
and the Castle. Aware of this, though very thick and hazy, she 
wore round and stood north, just as the new lifeboat was tardily 
launching. Though seen about seven, it was not till nine a.m. 
that the boat was launched. Of course, the usual bustle and 
crowd were there, with the instinctive cry for the lifeboat. 
Easier said than done, for, though several members of her crew 
ran for the keys to launch their new boat, this member of Com* 
mittee was from home — ^another absent — ^and a third " not very 
certain if she should go" — and so on, until a gentleman (not a 
member of Committee) gave the order to launch her ; but even 
then the hitch was round red tape, for, with few exceptions, the 
4Belected crews would not go vdth her ; so, the old, old story, a 
volunteer crew, chiefly of coasting sailors, had to man, or mar 
her. But, while all this jarring and noise (those wet nurses of 
delay) was going on, the poor disabled smack was drifting to 
leeward on her doom ; for, by the time the boat pulled out, she 
was far on her fatal course — ^near the bar of Eden. She pulled 
a long way north after her, but, having no sail set, the smack-^ 
disabled as she was, was sailing three feet for her one. The boat 
waited for the supposed " next tack;" but that smack never did, 
nor ever eotdd make another tack in her helpless state — witji 
breaker and gale against her. After waiting and seeing nothing 
■of her (through that haze as "thick as a hedge"), they returned 
■about half-past ten. But, as ironical fate would have it, at the 
very time the lifeboat came into the harbour — into safety, a cear- 
ing of the sky took place — like a glimpse of judgment— which 
allowed those on the Kirkhill with telescopes to see the smack 
strike Ejnshaldy Sands, and drown her crew of four — the exact 
time of striking being certified and reported from Tayport the 
eame night by those who saw it. So, through delay, when the 
lifeboat was entering the harbour, the mast of the stranded 
amack fell over her side, and her crew were drowned. Next 
morning she was lying on the sands keel up, her boat in the 
eame position close beside her, and her crew a little farther out, at 
the bottom of the sea ! When the boat returned it is needless to 
say there was no cheering on tJiat occasion. I have no wish to 
make comments, simply write facts. But, this being the first 
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teal attempt of the '' Annie'* to save life, it was a pity the usual 
jarring took place between Committee and crew, between crew 
and crowd, and contrasts unfavourably with the first attempt of 
the old lifeboat, which went off from the West Sands in a 
heavier sea, and, though she burst her tubes, brought a water* 
logged smack into the harbour, and saved her crew, also four — 
strange coincidence. The first effort of each being to save 
smacks, the only difference is, in 1825 the one was saved with 
all hands, in 1861 the other was lost with all hands. Had 
they launched her she would have saved this one also. Yet the 
old boat was denied a site for a house near the sands for which 
she was built ! Commenting on this at the time, the press said : 
** There were two lifeboats — one at the East Sands and one at the 
West Sands — ^yet through mismanagement both made practically 
useless. Authority to kunch lifeboats should be of the readiest 
kind, and their requisites perfectly organised and understood, f or— 
it is hard to say it, but, half-an-hour sooner might have saved that 
smack and crew. We forbear to judge, but leave the facts to 
speak for themselves." It is said " new brooms sweep clean." 
The new lifeboat did not sweep the bay clean on this occasion, 
for, when the smack was first seen, a fishing boat could have 
gone off to her. It was also unfortunate for St Andrews as a 
lifeboat station, that, soon after the loss of this smack, a brig was 
seen in the bay flying a signal of distress. The same new boat 
tried and failed to get off to her, but, Alex. Stark and two men 
in his small yawl went off to her from Boarhills creek, boarded, 
and helped the crew to take her up to Dundee, which proves, 
that, being four miles to windward, Boarhills is a better lifeboat 
station thaji St Andrews. 

A FISHING TAWL UPSET BY A SQUALL, MAY 24TH, 1862. 

" Naething should be done in haste but the gruppln' o' fleas." 
" None can play the fool sae weel as a wise man." 

On the Queen's birthday 1862, when the fishing boats were 
returning from sea — a stiff W. breeze blowing — ^a lovely day, 
but a little unsteady, as the wind generally is when off the 
land, or a sailor with too much grog aboard — ^when the " Bon- 
Accord," a yawL about 26 feet keel, with five of a crew, was 
about a mile and a-half K.E. from the pierhead, coming south, a 
heavy " flan" (or squall) struck her — ^both sails set and both 
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sheets fast — at least, though her skipper, Jack Spence, had the 
mizzen-sheet in his hand, steering, a turn being round the 
timber-head, he did not let go in time, and, as the foresail-sheet 
was round the thaf t, fast, and the rest of the crew busy redding 
their lines, nothing could be done to ease her — ^for, owing to 
the dazzling sun, the " flan" struck her before being seen, pressed 
her lee bow down with such force — there being no half-deck or 
sideboard to keep out the water, it rushed in so fast that, as one 
of the crew says, " her ballast shifted, and she did not stop till 
she plunged, head foremost, down to the very bottom, and came 
up again bow first" — ^buoyed up by some air in the big foresail, 
held in by the weather rope and tight sheet. As her head came 
up, her ballast and creels (filled with fish), lines, and gear, slid 
down to the stem, and there she hung, like Mahomet's coffin, 
nearly perpendiciilar, with only a foot of her foremast, the 
weather rope of the sail, and the point of the yard sticking 
above water — truly hanging by the very eyebrows. Spence 
dived under the mizzen, came up and seized two oars (the only 
things that floated), one in each hand, and drifted a long way 
to leeward. The rest had hardly time to jump up from their 
lines when she went down, leaving them struggling in the 
water, except young W. Chisholm (the pilot's son), who went 
down with her, and nearly lost his life by getting jammed under 
the stellum trying to clutch a " bow-tow." He says he " began 
to tak' aff his claes — ^when about six fathoms down, and con-< 
trived to take them all off except his drawers, boots and all, 
while in the water, to enable him to swim."(1) When she came 
up, as described, the whole four clung to the weather rope and 
stellum — ^to a straw, indeed, for, in their anxiety to hold on, 
they clustered to the highest point, which, being nicely balanced, 
between floating and sinking, was like a swing boat, and sank 
with their weight. They kept bobbing up and down— even their 
heads often under water, so that this slender buoy had to be 
carefully managed if they expected to be saved, as it was too 
far to swim ashore; but they encouraged each other, and 
balanced themselves the best way they could. No one saw her 
go down but a little boy, who ran along the quay to where Jack 
"Wilson, Alec, and others stood. He told them he " saw a boat 
whumble owre," and pointed to the place. They saw nothing, 
but he persisted he saw her " whumble owre," so they took the 
** Beeswing" and went off. For a long while they saw nothing ; 
at last they spied their heads — like " bow-tows," bobbing up and 
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down. They picked them up and brought them ashore-^one of 
them nearly drowned. They did not see Spence, who had 
•drifted far out, but they returned and picked him up also. 
Strange, as soon as the men were taken off, the sail and the 
lialliards cut, the boat went down like a stone. The capsizing 
iRras not unforeseen. They knew she had too much sail set, but 
wanted their lines redd before reefing. When the " flans" grew 
heavier, Spence cried to ** take in sail," but, Chisholm says, 
" we were busy wi' oor lines, and gey near hame, and though 
«he took some slounges we thocht it would blaw by, until we 
were up to the knees among water, her lee bow gaun doon, and 
the ballast beginning to shift. Then I cried, * By God, she's 
Awa' wi'd noo 1* and I gaed doon wi* her.** Another boat saw 
iier go down, but was too far to leeward to help. A large boat 
went ojff, grappled, brought her up, and towed her into the 
iarbour at high water. They had a good " shot" of fish, but 
lost them, as well as most of their lines ; still, as no lives were 
lost, she went to sea again ; but, a fortnight after, when coming 
round the Carr, a stiff breeze blowing — I need not say without 
ihe sheets being fast this time — another " flan" struck her, which 
nearly filled her. This second " dirty trick" sealed her fate as a 
fishing yawl, for none would go in her, although a good round 
yawl. Her owner went to Fif eness to stay, and took her with 
liim, but she got leave to lie and rot — the usual fate of a yawl 
with a bad name. A singular coincidence — she was kept up by 
the sail — the same as the "Fox," through the sheets being fast 
— ^the very thing that caused the mishap saved them — only, the 
"** Fox" had more of her sail above water, yet her crew were all 
drowned ! 

LIFEBOAT MISMANAGEMENT, DECEMBER 1862. 

Is often "As a tale told by an idiot, 

Full of sound and fury — signifying nothing." — Macbeth, 

On Thursday, the 3rd of December 1862 — a strong S.E. 
^ale, and a pretty heavy sea on — a Swedish galliot was seen 
bearing down upon the harbour, evidently out of her reckoning. 
The new lifeboat-having been practising the day before, was 
launched; the cannons on the Kirk Hill fired; a crowd 
assembled. She went off without much difficulty. On going 
■alongside, the captain — a middle-aged, weather-beaten Swede — 
ivas coolly smokmg a long pipe. After some talk, he asked if 
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he was " close to Sunderland V On being told that he was in 
St Andrews Bay, "What!" he said, with a start, "St 
Andrews in Scotland ? Oh ! then me know where me be now ! 
There is land here, land there, land all around." On being^ 
asked if he wanted any assistance, he replied, " Can you tak& 
me into your harbour?" The coxswain asked "How much 
water he drew V " Ten feet," he said. " No, we can't taka 
you in — the tide is ebbing, and there is not water enough,**" 
" Oh, then, if you can't take me into your harbour" — he coolly 
said, again smoking his pipe, " you can render me no assist- 
ance. If me is to be driven ashore, as well be so without aa 
with assistance." He then, in Swedish, ordered more sail, wore 
round, and stood out to sea. The lifeboat returned, but^ 
instead of coming in by the usual channel, she went round to 
the "Hornel Dub," the smoothest place at the East Sands 
(where she was the day before), and, after some manoBuvring — 
not to make the day altogether a blank, came spanking into the 
harbour where the crowd stood. Next morning, another vessel 
was seen sailing close inshore at Kinkell — in a far worse position 
than the galliot ; as the wind had veered more to the east, she 
was on a dead lee shore, and a heavier sea. Boom ! boom I 
went the cannons from the Volunteer Battery on th^ Kirk Hill,, 
fired with the double object of turning out the lifeboat crews- 
and warning vessels of their danger — to give a wide berth to- 
St Andrews. The first was soon attained, for a ship in 
distress in St Andrews Bay has almost an irresistible, almost 
mesmeric, attraction to the citizens — ^to feast their eyes on the 
storm-tossed vessel, and their ears on Nature's elemental concert 
of gale and storm — ^gratis. Taking in the situation at a glance, 
seaiaring people wanted the lifeboat to go off cd once from tJie 
harbour, where she lay; but to this some of the Committee 
point-blank objected — " They saw no immediate danger to the 
crew ;" " The lifeboat was not meant to save ships, but lives, 
and only after they were stranded!" — a style of reasoning^ 
common at the time (and in their rules), now happily altered. 
At last, after two hours lost amid wrangling, bustle, " sound 
and fury," and the buzzing of the anxious crowd, the order waa 
given to launch the boat — ^not at the proper place, the harbour, 
but to trundle her away through the streets out the West Sands, 
to Eden, a distance of two miles. So, after a deal of cursing,, 
difference of opinion, and roaring, she was wheeled " slowly 
and sadly," like the body of Sir John Moore, through the 
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streets, like a bonnie blue and white painted hearse, by five- 
horses, all the way out to Eden, laboriously, over the yielding- 
sand, instead of spanking across the bay with her sail set after 
the labouring vessel. Another boom ! boom ! from the rude- 
throated cannons, to warn that ship of her critical position- 
standing for the banks of Tay. Many condemned the manage* 
ment, saying the boat should have been launched from the- 
harbour — the nearest point to where the vessel was ! The sea 
was not so heavy, for, at the very time they were wheeling- 
her from the extreme east end of the city to the west, a volun- 
teer crew were clamouring for permission to bring the old boat 
from the extreme west end to launch her at the harbour — \h» 
very place the new one was wheeled away from. Such inaction 
and counteraction speak for themselves! and, in a voice of 
thunder, tell their own prophetic tale, and shadow forth their 
likely result — ^in cases of emergency — ^where promptness and 
decision are awanting. The crews shifted the blame on the- 
Committee — and members, like doctors, diflfer, while the patient 
dies. In lifeboat management, silent action is best ; for, as Buona- 
parte said, ten minutes often won or lost a battle — it is th& 
minutes, rightly used, that make or mar opportunities— decision 
and resolution are the keys which open the way to all achieve- 
ments. After half a day lost, the boat was wheeled out ta 
Eden — too late, and launched by a crowd of anxious men, whose- 
hearts were better than their heads ; for, after pulling a short 
way in the dense fog without seeing the ship, she returned to- 
Eden and anchored. The crew came ashore in a mussel coble,. 
and coolly walked home at dusk, leaving the vessel to her fate. 
The time to have gone off was in the morning at the harbour, 
when she was close at hand — ^not the afternoon, on a wild-goose^ 
chase, in a fog as dark as night. She was seen off Arbroath at 
dusk, close inshore, labouring heavily, when the Arbroath 
lifeboat was engaged at the time in bringing in the very galliot 
seen the previous day. She had either not seen the lifeboat^ 
or was unable to stay or wear, and was believed to be lost with, 
all hands. The galliot, which was the " Harlingerland," from 
Svansund for London, with grain in bulk, nearly shared the 
same fate ; for, when the Arbroath lifeboat went off to her she 
was almost sinking — ^her pumps choked, and her bulwarks gone. 
The fate of this brig was much commented on in the press ; an. 
investigation took place ; two Lifeboat Committee meetings were 
held ; first a draft, then a report drawn up (the coxswain pre* 
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«ent), which bore, that " it was the crew who would not go 
off to the vessel/' and were " the catiee of delay," and who 
** insisted on the boat being taken to Eden," as they "firmly 
hdieved that owing to the delay the ship was stranded on the 
banks of Tay." Yet (according to the report, based on the 
words of the coxswain) " even when wheeled to Eden, they 
would hardly go into the boat, although the Convener gave the 
order to go as far as the banks of Tay, where they said the ship 
was stranded, and the crew probably clinging to her -wreck, yet, 
they did not go beyond the bar of Eden, and, seeing no ve^el, 
refused to go further." Buch was the substance of the Com- 
mittee's report. Of course, the crew had another version — 
always the case when blame is divided. An extract from the 
press at the time said — " There was blame somewhere, and the 
430oner a proper system is organised the better, as it is not known 
how soon the boat's services may be again required. The 
history of the St Andrews lifeboat management for the last 
number of years would form an instructive page — but not add 
to Us honour, ^ 

A FISHBBMAN SAVED BY A CUP, ON MARCH lOTH, 1863. 

" This above all : to thine own self be tme ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." — Polaniua, 

When the boats were at sea casting their lines, on the 10th 
of March 1863, between the Carr and the Bell Bock, about six 
A.M., a sudden S.E. gale sprang up. The boat in which this 
occurred had only two lines " shot" when the gale burst upon 
them. There was too much wind to cast the rest of their lines, 
and they were about to haul in the two already set One of 
the crew. Alec Brown, a young lad about eighteen years old, 
ran forward to seize the flag which marks where the lines were 
-cast. The boat was one of the first of the large decked ones 
which came to St Andrews, and, being unaccustomed to the 
•deck, he fell over the lee bow in trying to grasp the flag. 
Another one of the crew seized the clip— a mere gartline hook 
on a thin wand — and, as Alec was floating past the stem, the 
boat going about seven knots an hour, he was clipped, like a 
cod, in the right breast. The clip sunk in a couple of incheS| 
tore a wound four inches long, and at last held in the muscle 
of his breast. The rate the boat was going at made it a painful 
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process ; but had the dip not finnly held on, as well as the man 
who had the slender stick in his hand, he would in all likeli- 
hood have been drowned, for it was now a gale, the sea was 
Tising, and his heavy boots were on. He was twenty minutes 
in the water, and had to be leyered on board with the boat- 
hook. This is one of the few instances of a fisherman being 
43aved by a gartline hook, and proves that clips can save men as 
well as kill fish. The sea rose so high, they were afraid to 
run to St Andrews — ^hauled their wind and tried to take Boar- 
hills, and at last ran for home. When they arrived it was high 
water — too much sea on ; they waited, hove to until the tide 
partly ebbed, when there was less sea, and ran into the harbour 
about eleven p.m. — a long wait for Brown, who suffered great 
pain all the time, which he tried to alleviate by keeping his 
stockings saturated with cold water to the wound, which had 
to be sewed by the doctor ; but, better this stitch in time than 
the thread of his life cut — so young ! 

PARTIAL WRECK OF "DEN GOEDE MODER," AFTERWARDS THE 

" KATE," MARCH llTH, 1863. 

" What, is the jay more precious than the lark 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 
O ! no, good Kate, neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture and mean array." 

— Taming of the Shrew, 

On March 11th, 1863--the day after the Prince of Wales' 
marriage with the Danish Princess Alexandra— just the year 
before her father. King Christian, was misled, if not betrayed, 
by British steersmen in the Schleswig-Holstein affair — ^the self- 
imposed mediators between him and Germany — when, after 
« meddling and muddling." finished with the f4e of a « Con- 
f erence" in London, while Germany seized the coveted seaboard 
of Jutland and the Island of Alsen — in spite of Palmerston's 
bounce that " if war broke out Denmark would not stand 
alone." War did break out, and Denmark stood alone in the 
struggle. Yet, he said — " Britain might interfere if Copenhagen 
was bombarded, or the King taken prisoner 1" No wonder the 
Prussian officers sent this cutting note in a bottle, to find its 
way — ^like the dumpy " Goede Moder," to the shores of Britain : 
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— *' Skagen, 24th July 1864. — ^To-day, the wliole of JuUand 
being occupied by the glorious army of H.M. the King of 
Prussia, we have taken up our quarters at Skagen Inn, and, 
after a bathe in the German Ocean and the Baltic, the finder is 
requested to send this deed by the safest conveyance to Lord 
Palmerston, in remembrance of the glorious and efficient protec- 
tion he gave to the noble Danidi peopleJ^ But this is away 
from the little Norwegian schooner " Den Goede Moder," 65 
tons register, which was caught in a heavy E.N.E. gale when 
on her way to St Andrews, with battens for Mr Gibson. He 
let go both anchors about a mile off " Buddo Rock" — ^to the 
west of Boarhills, in the middle of a pretty heavy sea. It was 
clear she was in danger, and the lifeboat needed. The coxswain, 
Mr Macarel, and the second coxswain, W. Chisholm, and others 
launched her, and, with chiefly a volunteer crew, she went off 
about one p.m. She took three heavy seas in going out, but 
reached the schooner in time ; for, just as they were getting a 
rope and putting two of her crew on board to help her, her 
second and last anchor parted, and she began to drift to 
leeward. At this time a sea swept round her quarter, hove the 
lifeboat's bow up with such force as pitched Chisholm into the 
sea ; his cork jacket kept him up, and he was hauled on board 
again. At last he and Jack Crichton scrambled on board the 
schooner, and got under sail. Chisholm being a pilot, the 
captain wanted him to run her into the harbour, although 
warned there was rather little water, as the tide was ebbing. 
But what could they do— their anchors gone ; her bluff bows 
were not the best cleaver to work out the bay. In taking the 
harbour she struck in the channel, about the beacon, and knocked 
away her false keel. There being little wind then, and a heavy 
sea, she bumped over the " Bum Stools," and drove ashore to 
the south of the Ring Rock, about dusk. The crew came 
ashore dry-footed when the tide left her. She lay two tides ; 
was partly discharged and dismantled ; was got off and brought 
into the harbour ; and, as Mr Gibson needed a ship as well as 
battens, he bought her as she lay. She was hauled up on the 
East Bents and repaired, but, not having played the part of a 
" good mother" well, her name was changed to " Kate." And» 
though Shakespeare makes Petruchio talk a lot of queer 
philosophy to his spirited bride Katharina about jays not being 
better than larks, adders than eels, he came it just a little too 
strong when he wanted her to believe that she was " none the 
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'wrorse for poor furniture and mean array F Bad, bad reason* 
ing ! for, whatever we may say of the grandeur of love in a 
cottage, or in a mud hovel, with nothing but beggary for a 
lodger, nothing beats plenty of rich, good furniture and cash for 
« newly-wedded couple when enjoying their honeymoon ; at all 
€vents, if Katharina was " none the worse for her poor furniture 
and mean array," the little, dumpy " Kate" was — for her want of 
run and ugly bluff bows. Yet she made some quick runs to and 
from Norway with her first new skipper ; but, latterly, the 
proverbial " skipper's accounts," and the leaving of her porthole 
open when taking in ballast at the harbour (when she filled with 
water), besides being too small, so soured her new owner that 
the good " Kate" was turned into a collier about Sunderland, 
being better adapted for knocking about the "Coast" laden 
vtrith black diamonds than going to Norway for wood. It is 
worthy of note that the same night she was drawn up on the 
East Bents for repairs at nine o'clock, Mr Gibson's woodyard 
took fire not half-an-hour after— one of the greatest fires ever 
seen in St Andrews, when, besides the entire destruction of his 
sawmills and timber in the premises, a lot of wood on the Bents, 
along with Provost Milton's little yacht, the ** Lily," was also 
consumed— on the 3rd of May 1863. 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON, PILOT, DROWNED, APRIL llTH, 1863. 

" How would you be 
If he, who is the top of judgement, should 
But judge you as you are ?" — Meciswrefor Measure, 

As if to illustrate the truth that a man may sail round the 
world yet be drowned in a ditch at home, Alexander, better 
known as Sandy, Henderson, after weathering many a rough 
gale at sea, was drowned on a smiling April day, in hardly six 
feet of water, at the very entrance to the harbour, within bow- 
shot of his own house, which stood on the quay. Along with 
his colleague, Davie Gardiner, and young Davie Melville, James 
Martin, and Davie Gourlay, he went off in his long, black gig 
(or coffin) to two schooners close up, but bound for Dundee. 
It was Saturday afternoon ; the Volunteers were drilling on the 
Kirk Hill, amongst whom was his brother. On coming in, about 
half- tide, an ugly ground-swell at the pierhead — all four pulling, 
Henderson behind young Melville " backing" to keep the boat 
end on, she broached a little ; he was fast backing to bring her 
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lOTind, as a sea was coming — ^in doing so, the loom, or handle, 
of the oar caught his breast, just as the swell caught the boat 
— ^with such a will and power as only the sea can do — ^which 
pitched Sandy overboard, and sent the long, black, unmanageable 
boat spinning past the " Beacon." Melville sprang aft and seized 
hold of him by the leg 'of the trousers just as he went over the 
quarter, head first. He held on for a short time, but, at the 
rate she was going, he had to let go, or he would have beea 
hauled overboard, and likely shared his fate. Sandy, bein^ 
heavily dressed, and no swimmer, soon sank to rise no more oa 
earth alive. The rest pulled back, but no trace of him was 
seen. His friends anxiously looked along the sands and harbour 
mouth all night and Sabbath morning for his body in vain ; 
and had gone home to rest, when, just as the bells were ringing 
for church, about low water, two boys were walking out 
the pier, and, looking over it, saw two bleached hands sticking 
out of a heap of seaweed and tangles lying near the long stair. 
They ran in and told his brother-in-law. Jack Wilson, who, with, 
others, ran out — down the stair, and lifted the body from its. 
many-folded dark winding-sheet. In the shallow water he had 
likely struck his head against a rock, as there W£is a deep cut 
on it. He was 54 years of age ; left a widow, one son, and five 
daughters. Having once had a broken arm, Sandy was easier 
pitched overboard. The accident was seen from the Kirk Hill. 
Tom Trotter, a tall, active young teacher, and excellent swimmer^ 
ran down the brae, out the pier, down the stair, along the 
slippery rocks, tore off his clothes on the " Headless Men," and 
jumped in, passed the boat, but before he reached him, Sandy had 
piloted his last ship, and, with his last gasp, was beginning to 
roll along the bottom of the shallow fairway of St Andrews 
harbour, a lifeless piece of clay. To show their appreciation of 
the well-meant but ineffective effort of Tom Trotter, several 
gentlemen presented him with a silver medal, and supper along 
with the presentation. Being Saturday, and half -holiday, Sandy 
told his wife to have his shoes polished and ready for his return 
— alas ! proving the oft-told tale, that " Man proposes, but Grod 
disposes." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



WRBCK OP THE SWEDISH BRIG " NAPOLEON," 23RD OCTOBER 1864. 

** A raging sea and a rocky coast, 
A lonely bark on the biUows tossed, 
A gathering crowd and a gallant crew, 
A careless mob and an anxions few, 
A yawning deep and a thundering ^e, 
And the cheek of the seamcm is cold and pale — 
For his courage and skill are of little avail 
'Gkunst the might of the Storm King^l" 

One of the most heartrending and typical shipwrecks that 
ever happened in St Andrews Bay occurred on the 23rd of 
October 1864, when a large brig was wrecked and her crew 
drowned before the eyes of a crowd, who stood idly gazing at 
them for five hours, in a cold winter's day clinging shivering to 
the rigging— within 200 yards of where they stood, yet did 
nothing to save them ! 

" Deep sobs for them, and a curse for those 
Who helped them not in their hour of need — 
Who idly stood on the rocky beach, 
And saw them perish within their reach — 
Saw their last, despairing throes, 
Saw the billows around them close, 
And never tried to save 1" 

On Sabbath, at noon, a large brig, under as much sail as she 
could carry, was seen, through the sleety blast, labouring in one 
of the wildest storms ever seen in St Andrews Bay. The wind 
— a perfect gale from E.N.E. — ^having continued for two days, 
the sea was terrific ; the froth was lifted from the rocky beach, 
and, mingling with the dense sleet, was driven over the city. 
When the writer first saw her, at noon, she was coming from 
the banks of Tay, standing S.S.E. within the breach S.E. of 
the " Pool," where, it is supposed, she lost two of her crew, as 
two bodies afterwards came ashore on the sands — one of them 
a boy about sixteen, the other the remains of an elderly man. 
When almost ashore, she wore and stood south, and tried to 
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Tveather the Carr, but by one o'clock it was plain she could not 
make more than Boarhills, or '* Babert Ness" — about three miles 
west of the Carr. Even this, considering the fearful gale and 
sea, was a splendid tack. She was ably handled — ^likely by the 
mate, as afterwards said by his countryman and schoolmate-^ 
*^ If ever man could have taken the * Napoleon' out of the bay 
it was Anton Bemtsson, one of the best seamen in Sweden !'' 
^He walked all the way out to Boarhills to look at his grave, 
and down to the beach where she was wrecked, and took home some 
^' buckies" as a memento.) She tried to stay, but missed, wore, 
and stood north, the wind dead against her ; she was hardly 
round when her head paid off, as if disabled. It was now 
evident to the crowd on the Kirk Hill that her doom was 
«ealed, for, when off Pitmilly Bum mouth a tremendous sea 
struck her, which hurled her bow round like a toy, when she 
suddenly headed for Boarhills Boat-hind, and went crash upon 
the high ridge of rocks caUed " Outer Luckie" — ^which protects 
its entrance. She struck at a quarter to one p.il, the tide 
ebbing. Had everything held good, the way she was working 
she would likely have cleared the Carr the next tack, but, cruel 
fate— call it Providence — ^willed it otherwise ! Seen to strike 
from St Andrews, crowds ran east, along the braes and road. 
The tide left her hard and fast on the high ndge at the mouth 
of the haven, and about 200 yards from the rocky beach, where 
the gathering crowd was standing. The crew, now seven in 
number, took to the rigging — five to the shrouds of the main- 
mast and two to the foremast — ^the waves dashing over her, 
burying the hull, as if angry that such a wooden barrier should 
interfere with their dreadful race. Her boat was driven ashore — 
smashed ; her stem and rudder soon followed — their mission, 
like Othello's, being gone ! The ebbing tide saved the shivering 
crew from the same fate for some hours (lowest ebb about three 
o'clock). During this time, people got within sixty yards of 
her. Being foreigners, no conversation could be held for the 
storm, but the mate — a tall strong man, loudly gesticulated and 
pointed to the boats on the beach. He came down from the 
rigging, tore off a piece of the shattered gunwale, tied it to a 
rope, and threw it overboard. It failed to reach the shore, but 
floated astern, and could easily have been got by a boat — indeed 
it was so close that a man waded in and tried to catch it with 
a boathook. At low water he came down over the side of the 
brig as far as he could reach, holding on by the chain-plates, to 
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leap in and try to save his own life and that of his comrades so 
long as it was low water, as he saw no help from that idl6 
<5rowd, but he was unfortunately waved back ; one gentleman 
— ^no doubt with the best intentions, held up a black board, and 
made some futile attempts to tell him — with chalk, that " help 
was coming." The poor fellow, as if convinced against his will, 
shook his head, pointed to the boats lying close at hand on the 
beach, and cried " Boat ! boat !" then slowly ascended, and 
again climbed up the rigging. At this time the two men on the 
foremost rigging climbed up to the cap and lowered themselves 
down by the mainstay to the rigging of the mainmast, and clung 
beside the rest, as if determined to perish all together. About 
half-an-hour before this a few men urged upon the Chairman of 
the Lifeboat Committee to send for the St Andrews lifeboat. 
Several farmers offered to give horses to bring her out quickly. 
He agreed ; the express was sent by a dogrcart ; the horses were 
ready ; but, through some melancholy interference (to use a 
mild term), a too active member of Committee stopped the dog- 
cart, and ordered them back, as " Manby's Eocket Apparatus 
was coming from Crail to save the crew." Thus the lifeboat 
was left to lie idle on her carriage at her house. About four 
P.M. the tide now turned, the sea began to dash against the hull 
and widen the gulf between the crew and crowd — each moment 
lessening their chance of safety. The mate, so anxious to risk 
his life to save himself and fellow sufferers — Shaving now clung 
shivering for three long hours — ^too well knowing that the 
breakers, like a creeping, vindictive enemy, were slowly but 
surely increasing in deadly power, and the grey haze of evening 
beginning to close around them — ^again came over the side of 
the now moving brig. He stood with his face to the crowd and 
his heels on the chain-plates for a few minutes, wistfully gazing 
at the boats on the beach, and angrily on the gazing crowd ; 
then, with a gesture of goodbye to those above him clinging to 
the shrouds, then, last, down at the foaming breakers now surg- 
ing round her bows, he leapt into their boiling vortex, as if in 
the whirlpool of figurative HeU — to him the threshold of 
Eternity ! This time no black board nor frivolous chalk marks 
deterred him from that nobly-meant but too late fatal plunge ! 
for, as if pitiless fate would have it, just as he leapt, a breaker 
dashed against the bow of the brig and swept him in triumph 
round her quarter, far past her stern. He rose up half-way in 
the lake, and tried to swim ; but, disabled — ^possibly stunned 
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against a rock, he was soon hurled away, and sank, never again, 
to rise in life. His fate was watched with pitiful interest by 
those six poor fellows clinging to the rigging with the harrowing 
knowledge that his fate would soon be their own ! — a colder 
shiver shot through the heart of the crowd ! Soon after he 
was drowned the apparatus came from Crail, with only five 
rockets (20 having been used at a practising shortly before and 
not replaced). These were tried, and faUed; some of them 
reached the brig, but the gale in their teeth swayed them to- 
leeward ; some were iU aimed. Then Death glared up from 
those remorseless breakers and stared them in the face while 
shivering on the verge of destruction — so benumbed that it is 
doubtful if they could have used the apparatus. At dead low 
water a lifeboat's heaving line could have been thrown to them, 
or a coble got to her between two and four o'clock. After the 
rockets were fired — unable to stand and see them so slowly but 
surely perishing before their eyes, many of the crowd retired 
and left them to their inevitable fate — on seeing which, such a 
wail of anguish burst from the crew — such a woe-begone appeal 
for aid !— that it rang in the ears of those who heard it long, 
long afterwards. Dusk was fast approaching — the breakers 
increasing in such a dreadful manner as to be horrible to look 
upon. About five p.m., after having clung — in that piercing gale 
exposed for nearly five hours, the captain's son — about to drop 
exhausted, was lashed to the rigging by his father and comrades 
to keep him from falling into the sea. Alas ! a vain act of 
kindness in that slow, miserable death — for no sooner was this 
last mark of humanity done than Night began to throw her ebon 
pall upon the whole of the victims of this dreadful shipwreck. 
One huge wave dashed the bow of the shattered brig — ^like a 
toy, round into the haven, hurling her off the rock, shifting the 
crew from the lee to the weather side ; but it mattered not now, 
for the next breaker dashed over and buried her. Her hull, 
masts, rigging, and her crew fell flat, and disappeared in one 
dread ruin. As darkness fell the last glimpse of light saw her 
masts fall, her hull split — crushed, levelled with the waves — an 
entire and complete wreck — her crew sacrificed by fussy mis- 
management, assisted by cowardice. Harsh words j but Truth 
is true ; and the object of this little book is to tell it. Alas ! 
one friend to Humanity was absent — Presence of Mind ! Just 
before she heeled over, the salmon coble was being trundled out 
of her house at Pitmillie Bum — the door burst open — too late ! 
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Had this been done at low water the crew would have been 
saved. She was the " Napoleon," of Uddevalla, 300 tons regis- 
ter, coal laden, from the Tyne for Sweden. Also, when too 
late, about dusk, an order was at l^st sent for the St Andrews 
lifeboat, which had idly stood aU day on her carriage at her 
house — ^the horses yoked since noon — ^waiting for the order to 
be wheeled out. About seven o'clock she came trundling out 
to BoarhiUs, long after the crew were in Eternity ! She was 
mercifully stopped up at the village, and sent back, to be once 
more lodged in her excellent new house — ^herself also new, and 
one of the best of her kind — as cuttingly said in the press at 
the time, "To wait for some better day to go through her 
evolutions at the * Homel Dub,' or gloriously paraded through 
the streets with a band of music, and a little brass cannon stuck 
on her bow, and fired at intervals by the Provost" (whose finely- 
painted portrait now hangs in the Town Hall). The seven 
bodies came ashore near the scene of the catastrophe. The last 
was the mate ; he had on an oilskin coat over a flannel vest, 
dark checked trousers, and heavy boots — as if he expected 
to reach the shore without swimming. It was not found till 
nearly a month after the wreck, about half a mile west, at the 
Buddo Eock — strange, at the same time that the remains of the 
two were found on the West Sands, already alluded to. These 
two having been washed about so long in the bay, the arms and 
legs of the boy were broken, except below the knees, being 
protected by the drawers, stockings, and blucher boots. His 
hands were much scored — ^the livery of a hard-worked sailor 
boy ; the first joint of the right hand thumb had been checked 
or cut off long before ; the face and most of his skull gone — a 
harrowing sight ! his clothes — ^a remnant of brown trousers, 
worn at the feet, a remnant of blue flannel drawers, blue ribbed 
stockings, and blucher boots, newly soled; and, from the 
remnant left, his hair had been, like a Scandinavian's, inclining 
to red. The other was the mere remnant of a man, supposed to 
be the cook ; aU that was left was one hand, also deeply scored, 
and part of the arm, part of the side of the face, one ear, and a 
portion of the chest-— not a shred of clothing. I only mention 
this to show the singularity of these two remnants of humanity 
— shipmates, hurled overboard at the same time — after being 
buffeted about for upwards of a month at the bottom of the 
sea, to be washed ashore at the same place by the saws tide, 
put together in the mm^e coffin, and laid in the same grave — 
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the old Cathedral burying-ground of St Andrews. The other 
seven lie in Boarhills Hrkyard, close beside the " PetreFs" crew, 
where a handsome headstone, about eight feet high, is erected 
to their memory, with this inscription :— 



** Erected, by public subscription, in memory of 


Henric Odman, 


Master. 


Anton Bemtsson, 


Mate. 


Johannes Andersson, 


2nd Mate. 


Anders Johansson, 


Carpenter. 


Johannes Kilsson, 


Seaman. 


Lars NilRRon, 


Seaman. 


Anton Flink, 


Seaman. 


Johan F. Johansson, 


Cook. 


Charles H. Odman, 


Son of Master. 



Being the crew of the brie * Napoleon,' of Uddevalla, Sweden, 

Which was lost near boarhills, during a severe storm, 

On Sabbath, the 23rd October 1864, when all on board perished." 

One of the first things that came ashore from the wreck was a 
chest, in which were toys for children, two Balmoral bonnets, 
and several pieces of new stuff for women's dresses. Had the 
mate not been buoyed up with false hopes, one of the boats 
lying idle on Boarhills beach would have got a crew to cross 
that narrow channel — a feat which the salmon coble could 
easily have done at low water. But everything went wrong — 
a dreamy waiting for hours on something, which, when it did 
come, was of no use — during which a palsied attempt was made 
to get a crew for one of the yawls on the beach ; a 
division of opinion among the fishermen ; the crowd divided 
—many anxious, many waiting for the lifeboat, which they 
thought was coming, even up till half-past four o'clock — 
many trusting to the rocket, apparatus — and many waiting for 
they knew not what — so paralysed Effort that the crowd were 
as useless as a flock of sheep. The two things which interfered 
most with the instinctive desire to help that suffering crew were 
waiting for the rockets and the belief that the lifeboat was 
coming. So strong was this, that even after the last rocket was 
&ed, and failed, it was hopefully said, " Never mind, the life- 
boat will soon be here now !" And when the truth burst upon 
them that the " lifeboat was not coming — that the order was 
countermanded," it seemed, like a flash of lightning, to scorch 
their souls and paralyse their wills. Too late, Sir Thomas 
JErskine galloped in for the boat — ^with what result is told! 
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Many were the letters and editorials on this heartrending" 
wreck throughout Scotland; and, as an official inquiry was 
made, extracts may not be out of place to commemorate this 
most typical and saddest of all our wrecks — as their unvarnished 
history is the object of this unassuming book : — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUNDEE ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib, — ^The time was when St Andrews could boast of a full equipment 
of Coastguardsmen, headed by an officer than whom a braver never trod 
the deck. " Keady I aye ready I" was the watchword of Lieutenant 
Cox. When danger only threatened he was ready for action, and when 
danger was immiaent he was ready at his post, and took his place in. 
the old lifeboat with as much enthusiasm as the youngest of her crew. 
The name of brave old Captain Cox was on the lips of more than one 
citizen on Monday, saying — "Had he been present on Sabbath, the 
bri^s crew — whose lives nave been thrown away— would not have 
perished without an effort being made to save them." I blush for my 
native city !— A St Andbean. 25th October 1864. 

Another says : — 

Sib, — ^Your leader, so scathing to the manhood of our old city, must, 
by every true citizen, though with flushed face and full heart, be con- 
fessed to be true, just, and perfectly merited. While we say **we did 
our best," fold our hands, look up, and bury the crew with an epitaph, 
and say ** ice could not help tJiem," other Scottish towns will speak of St 
Andrews with a hiss ! Its name is a reproach — ^not only to itself, but it 
has brought a stain upon dear old Scotland ! Whoever reads of its 
disgrace would rather that fifty lives had perished in the attempt to save 
those seven poor foreigners than that St Andrews should cower under 
such a stigma. Alas ! it is not the first time that our Ufeboat, given 
with so generous a heart and noble intention, hasj through the **vn8e 
men of our city" been false to itself and to its purpose. A sloop was 
recently lost, and her crew, which should have been saved — as admitted 
by all — il the lifeboat crew had been left alone, but, through the 
trammels and presumption of our notorious magisterial sapience, they 
had also only the chagrin of being too late, ft is imperative of the 
citizens to call a public meeting, and see who is to blame. Our fisher- 
men have been o^n made the scapegoat of higher powers, but in such 
a serious matter as this it is just to investigate rightly^ and judge 
correctly. This is necessary for the honour of the city, as well as for 
the ends of truth and justice. And decide whether the lifeboat ought 
longer to be in the hands of imbecility and presumption, or personal 
experience, intrepidity, and knowledge of nautical matters. — I am, &c., 

B. A. J. St Andrews, 25th Oct. 1864. 

Another, from a non-residenter, also says : — 

Sib, — ^The account you gave of the melancholy wreck of tho 
"Napoleon," when seven men were f>ermitted to perish, bit by bit, 
almost within reach of hundreds of spectators, has excited a universal 
feeling of sorrow for the hapless crew, mingled with indignation that 
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every effort was not made to save them. Why trust to Manby's 
Apparatus alone in such a terrible emergency 7 Why was the lifeboat 
not sent out to BoarfaiUs ? (The ** Napoleon's" doom was apparent to 
the people of St Andrews before she struck there.) The trot out might 
have been taken in lieu of the periodical procession through the streets 
of the dty ! I was in St Andrews when one of these shows took place. 
The boat—na fine new one, on the newest principles — ^was driven through 
the principal thoroughfares from the East to the West Sands, where the 
ceremony of launchmg was performed before a crowd of spectators. 
She was adorned with flags ; nad an excellent band on board for the 
delectation of the juveniles who iJironged the beach. I was struck with 
the awkward way the launch was done. They seemed more anxious to 
preserve the paint than see how quickly she could be put afloat. The 
general feeling was that if the crew dia not show greater activity in a 
case of emergency she would be of little use. Some of the crew were 
infirm old men, scarcely able to clamber up the side of the boat — one>, 
clad in cork jacket, stuck on the bows, his legs walloping in a most 
ludicrous manner as he strove to '' warsle" into the boat. The whole . 
exhibition offered anything but proof of the efficiency of the St Andrews 
Lifeboat establishment. I trust an explanation will be given why the 
lifeboat was not promptly taken out to ^oarhills on Sunday afternoon. — 
I am, &C., Pbo Bono Pxtbuco. 

Another, also from a stranger, says : — 

Sib, — ^The thanks of all are due to you (the AdverHser) for your 
articles on the cruel mismanagement of tne St Andrews Lifeboat. It is 
painful to think that, with all the knowledge and apparatus that science 
has given us, seven men are left to perish within 100 yards of our shores, 
in broad daylight, before tibousands of spectators, as if looking at a 
show. The vessel was seen approaching the rocks, yet there was no 
attempt to launch the lifeboat. Even after striking, for five mortal 
hours the crew were left to their fate ! Such seems incredible ; not so 
to me. Living in St Andrews last August, I saw the trial laundi of the 
new boat, manned by a crew of hardy fishermen, and drawn by four 
horses through the streets, accompanied by a band of music. It really 
was an imposing spectacle. I thought with pride on the noble Institu- 
tion whose object is the rescue of perishing seamen. But I was not 
prepared for the shock I sot soon afterwards. She reached the shore ; 
1 expected a treat. I looked for order, energy, and expedition. I was 
sadly disappointed. With scarcely a ripple on the sea, it took over 
twenty mmutes to launch the boat. I saic^ *' If ever that boat is truly 
needed, it will not be launched." My prediction has been too truly 
verified ! It demands investigation. Is no one legally responsible ? 
Morally, all the officials are. Far better want a lifeboat than have it 
imder such management. It will not do to blame the fishermen. I 
can testify that on this occasion the want seemed not in the men^ but in 
the officers!— A. Friend to Humanitt. 

The following is from a leader in the Advertiser on the 25thy 
two days after the wreck : — 

"The storms which burst over the country last week have added 
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many vessels to the Wreck List. It is sad to tell these disasters, much 
more so when precious lives might have been saved but for gross mU- 
management In no other countiy are there such ample means for 
saving life from shipwreck. It is therefore with shame, as well as pain, 
we record the dreadful wreck in St Andrews Bay on Sunday, were 
seven sailors were drowned, almost within stone-cast of the shore, with- 
out an intelligent — ^not to say heroic — effort made to save them. The 
&cts are these : — About noon on Sunday a large, deep-laden brig was 
■seen in St Andrews Bay contending with the storm, anxious to round 
Fifeness, and seek shelter in the Forth. Vainly she tacked and wore^— 
she could not weather the point. As the wind was, the bay was a 
cul-de-aaCf from which there was no escape. She was seen by hundreds 
who knew escape was impossible, yet none seem to have troubled them- 
selves much about her fate. About one o'clock she went ashore on the 
rocky coast, about five miles east from St Andrews. The crew took to 
t&e rigginff. Hundreds flocked to the scene, but, though there is an 
-efficient lifeboat at St Andrews, none seemed to think it necessary to 
take her out. Had it been imperative to pull her out there would have 
been some excuse, but she can be wheeled on her carriage with ease. 
The brig struck at one o'clock, when the tide was ebbing ; it was six at 
night, when the tide was flowing, ere the poor fellows sank into their 
watery tomb. For Jive long hours seven drowning men clung within. 
200 yards of the shore, lined with spectators, who might as well have 
been at Timbuctoo for any help they gave. Imagine their feelings as 
they eyed that swarm of irresolution on the rocks I Loud over the din 
•of the tempest and roar of the breakers is heard their despairing cry for 
help. Vam their cry ! 

* Enclosed with all the demons of the main, 
They viewed the adjacent shore, hut viewed in vain.' 

Help there was none ! One poor fellow tried to swim ashore, but was 
warned back. Some of the spectators thought of the St Andrews Life- 
boat, and at their request the Chairman sent an express for her— horses 
were despatched to bring her out. But here a hitch occurred. Orders 
had been sent to Grail for Manby's Apparatus. Some one took it into 
liis head that this precarious means was better than the lifeboat, and 
stopped the proceedings ! Was he afraid that the paint, or the boat 
herself, would be damaged ? Four o'clock came, the same brave fellow 
again came down from the rigging ; this time no mere shouting could 
deter him. No doubt he thought tiiat those who could make no higher 
effort than chalking on a board — to him mere hieroglyphs — ^to save 
seven drowning, men were little wortii. He leapt into tne sea, but only 
to precede his comrades to ^eir doom. Soon after, the lauded Apparatus 
-—on which the sole safety of the crew depended — arrived, with five 
rockets. For a moment Hope brightened the eyes of the dying men, but 
fynly for a moment, for, with the fidlure of the rockets, the efforts of 
their would-be rescuers ceased. Even then had the lifeboat been there 
the six might have been saved, for as late as five o'clock some of them 
.had strength left to tie an exhausted fellow-sufferer to the rigging. 
Evening now began to close over the prolonged and dreadful scene. 
With tne tide the waves rose with redoubled fury, and lashed the 
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stranded brig. Left to their fate, the strength of the poor fellows gave 
way. 

' Awhile they bore fhe oyerwhelming billowB' rage, 
Uneqnid combat with their fate to wage ; • 
Till, all benumbed and feeble, they for^po 
Their slippery hold, and sink to shades below 1' " 

(This ifl hardly correct, for as darkness closed round them the 
brig heeled over off the rock into deep water, her hull split, her 
masts fell flat under the water, bearing the crew and rigging in 
one dread ruin !) 

**The narrative seems incredible, and the public will not be satisfied 
till a proper investigation is made into this dreadful affair. A vessel i» 
seen m distress in broad daylight — horses waiting beside a Ufeboat to 
wheel her out — yet every soul on board is left to perish, after clinging 
&Ye long hours to the rig^ng of the stranded vessel 1 Why was the 
lifeboat not sent out? Why was the express for her turned backt 
Some one is to blame, and it is right to have the blame put on the 
right shoulders, for, as it stands, the whole district is involved in 
the disgrace, which is regarded as cruel and blameworthy by the 
whole country." 

Contrasted with the painful want of energy shown at the 
wreck to save the lives of the crew appear the speed and 
decision of the Chairman of the Lifeboat Committee, a merchant 
and a Magistrate in the city, and the Hon. Secretary, a landed 
proprietor in the district, in writing to the press and to London, 
acquitting the Management of all blame. The Hon. Secretary- 
wrote his report to the E.N.L.I. and letter to the press at half- 
past 8 on Sabbath night — only two hours after the men were 
drowned (at his own residence, too, six miles away from the 
scene of wreck), so there could be no delay here, at all events. 
And as the object of this narrative is to blame no one, but give 
a calm and unbiased statement of facts, as lessons for future 
guidance, I insert these in justice to all concerned, leaving my 
readers to form their own opinions. 

" THE SHffWRECK IN ST ANDREWS BAY. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

Sib, —At 12.30 p.m. on Sunday, on hearing of a vessel being In the 
Bay, I ran down to the 'Shore/ and met Mr Purvis, the Hon. Secre- 
taiy, on his way up to send to Crail for the Rocket Apparatus. I im- 
mediately sent word to >the Committee, after consulting the men, who 
were waiting to see if she would stand in to go off to her. They $31 
said it was impossible to pull against such a sea to where she was — 
opposite Boarhills ; also, that the lifeboat was of no use should the 
vessel strike the rocks, which she did very soon. The Coxswain said 
the boat covid not go off at BoarhiUs, In fact, the moment she stmek 
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the most of the crew ran off to the place. I then got a machine, with 
others, and took a man with me, with lifebuoy and ropes. On getting ' 
to the wreck I consulted with the fishermen and a number of the life- 
boat crew as to sending for the boat. Not one man would say they 
would go in her, but said she was no use there, as she would be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. I then proposed to carry a fishing boat over the 
Toac8 to near where the vessel was. They said she could not live, and 
not one would go into her. After this the Coxswain came out. I urged 
him to try the UfdnxU, He said she was of no use, and would certainly 
be dashed to pieces ; besides, his instructMns were neoer to risk the life- 
hoot amongst rocks P* (This explains all.) "After consulting with B. 
Mitchell, Esq., and Mr G. Bruce, they both advised me to send for the 
hoatf to take the responsibility off my shoulders. Mr S^ott farmer, 
Boarhills, having at once offered horses, I sent off Mr Rhind to bring 
out the boat at once ; but he was stopped on his way by Mr Purvis, he 
not knowing the order came from a competent authority y and, being in 
charge of the rocket apparatus, was under the impression the men would 
be saved by that means. I was under the impression the boat was on its 
way out until told by Mr Purvis some time afterwards that he had 
stopped it, and took the responsibility on himself. The above is a plain 
ibtatement, by authority of the Committee. Further information may 
appear afterwards. — Your obedient servant, 

BoBEBT BoNTHBON, Chairman of Lifeboat Committee. 

P.S. — Please insert the report of Mr Purvis, Hon. Sec. for the Life- 
boat.— R. B." 

Report alluded to — 

" Kinaldy, St Andrews, 23rd October 1864, 8.30 p.m. 
(24 hours after the catastrophe.) 

Richard Lewis, Esq., Sec. R.N.L.L, London. 

My Deab Sib, — I have to report a most painful shipwreck which took 

glace in the Bay this afternoon near Boarhills, about 4^ miles east from 
t Andrews. About noon a brig was seen embayed, about four 
miles off St Andrews, with small chance of extricating herself, con- 
sidering the fearful gale — E. by N.— that was blowing, and the tremen- 
dous sea that was running. The boat was got ready at 12.30, the horses 
and crew waiting to go 'v^ierever th&.r services might he available. Believ- 
ing, from experienced seamen, she might go ashore on the fearfully 
ragged coast to the east of St Andrews — where no lifeboat could be a^ 
tempted to be launched (?) — I sent off a horse express to Crail (10 miles) 
at 1 P.M. for the rocket apparatus, to be sent with the utmost speed. 
She struck on the extremity of a ness, or point of land (?), at dead low 
water (?). Had she had the good fortune to take the ground a fev7 yards 
aiUside or inside of the point (?), communication could readily have been 
made between her and the shore, and the crew saved ; and though we 
oould get within 50 or 60 yards of the ship, it was impossible to render 
any assistance (?) on account of the tremendous surf and wind. The 
rockets came at 3.45 precisely y under the charge of an experienced man. 
No. 1 rocket pitched below the bow of the brig; No. 2 went right 
between the fore and main rigging, but the line snapt ; No. 3 went to 
windward ; No& 4 and 5, overpowered by the wind and wet, rose a 
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In 1864 he reports to the Lifeboat Association the utter impossibilUy of 
launching a Iceboat from any point on the BoarhiUa coast; while, in the 
appointment of the Lifeboat Conunittee to look out for a site for this 
very lifeboat in November 1858, he communicated with the Lifeboat 
Association in reference to a veryjniitoMe lauaicMng-place at BoarhUh" 
(this very " creek, marked Boat Harbour," as he says), '' which would he 
afa/r heUer place than thai they had at present,*^ 

This speaks for itself, and should act as a warning to all not 
to be too self-confident in anything. For there is now, in 1883, 
a splendid new lifeboat stationed at this very " creek, or Boat 
Harbour,^ which has superseded the old St Andrews Lifeboat 
placed there in 1865, after the wreck of the "Napoleon," and 
solely because of that sad vrreck I — solely because there was no 
lifeboat on the spot. And to prove that a lifeboat could go out 
from this "creek, or Boat Harbour** — ^not long after the old 
boat was placed there, she went off to a disabled brig — at Mgh 
water, too — in an E.N.E. storm nearly as heavy as when the 
" Napoleon" was wrecked, and was instrumental in saving the 
crew. Lessons, lessons for us all! Though not so great as 
when the " Eoyal George" capsized while at anchor off Spit- 
head, and went down, in 1782, taking down with her 800 men — 
the flower of the British Navy, merely through the caulking of a 
seam ; or the burning of the then largest mail steamer, the 
" Amazon," in 1852, through the heating of her own engines — 
burning and drowning 102 emigrants in the Bay of Biscay ; or 
the foundering of the " London," in 1866, in the same Bay, 
when 230 men and women, chiefly passengers (among whom was 
G. V. Brooke, the great tragedian), perished, through her own 
crankness ; or the loss of the warship " Captain," off Cape 
Finisterre, in 1870, when 500 British tars went down with her 
in a gale, through her own top-heaviness ; or the sinking of the 
** Northfleet," off Dungeness, when riding at anchor, in 1873, 
when 293 lives were lost in the dark — cut down by a Spanish 
thief, who covered the name of his ship (" the Murillo"), backed, 
and steamed away to escape detection ; or the " Princess Alice," 
a few years ago, when 500 pleasure-hunters were drowned in the 
Thames amongst water and mud, within a few yards of its bank, 
run into through simply being in what is called the vrrong side 
of the channel ; or the ten thousand greater shipwrecks than the 
"Napoleon" which have taken place in the seas — still, as a little 
daisy illustrates Nature as well as the oak, so these little narra- 
tives may have lessons of their own. To show that the public 
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were not satisfied with the efforts to save the crew of the 
** l^apoleon," another letter in the press said — 

" The excitement aa to the unhappy shipwreck at Boarhills in no way 
abates ; the most contradictory mmours are afloat. Did the Lifeboat 
Committee do their duty? Did the crew do theirs? Was the advice 
not to launch the boat sound nautical advice ? Was it justified in the 
circumstances ? These are some of the questions that must be answered ; 
nothing less will, or ought to satisfy the public. It is hard to blame 
individuals ; but the public, by whose liberality the boat is maintained, 
are entitled to complain of what seems deplorable mismanagement ; and 
should know when the lifebocU can be vsed! Such a storm as that when 
the * Napoleon* was wrecked is the only dangerous sort of storm on 
our coast. If it is of no use in such a storm, it seems to be of little or 
any use ! Then abandon the childish parade of it through the streets 
for exercise on the Sands. There is a notice at this moment hanging 
np in the ' Golf Club* room, telling she is to be taken out for such a 
purpose on such a day, aud inviting the public's support. One sickens 
to look at it, and think of the appalling catastrophe of Sunday ! 

* * October 26th, 1864. " " A Rksidenteb. 

The Dundee Advertiser^ which took up the case warmly, 
said — 

'* There is a strong and a just feeling that aU was not done that might 
have been to rescue tM crew. While it is admitted that things were very 
much mismanaged, great energy and zeal are displayed to prove that the 
managers did nothing amiss ; and, while it is acknowledged that the result 
was blameiwrthy, nobody in authority is oA all to be blamed ! We are not 
disposed to concur in this, nor inclined to make things pleasant, or 
make it appear that none but fishermen and Ooastguardmen are in 
fault. The wreck of the 'Napoleon,' with the loss of all her crew, 
within 100 yards of the beach, on which stood hundreds of spectators, 
in broad daylight, is one of the most deplorable instances of the sacrifice 
of human life, through supineness or mismanagement, we ever heard of. 
The details are so heartrending that, for the credit of humanity, we 
hoped the reports we first received might turn out incorrect — ^instead of 
which, the official communications we publish to-day confirm ^lem in 
every particular. The vessel was seen in the forenoon vainly struggling 
with the storm. She struck upon a rock about 300 yards from the 
shore at high water, but less than 100 yards at low water. Here a 
crowd collected, and stood gazing for Jive hours at the doomed vessel and 
crew, but did nothing more. True, we read that Sir Thomas Erskine 
rode to Orail for Manby's Apparatus, which at last arrived — ^ecisely at 
3.45, as too minutely told by Mr Purvis — with only five rockets, which 
all failed. But where was the lifeboat? The very mention of ship- 
wreck suggests the idea of a lifeboat. Whenever we hear of a stranded 
vessel, or one foundering in sight of land, we instinctively listen for the 
cry, * Man the lifeboat !' There is a good road from St Andrews to 
Boarhills ; she could have been there within the hour, but she is only 
on her way six hours after the vessel strikes, and after the crew are 
all drowned ! The letters of Bailie Bonthron and Mr Purvis seem to 
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throw the blame apon the crew and fishermen, who are represented as 
all agreeing that she could not have lived in such a storm. The public 
feeling is that lifeboats are intended to save lives — built and equipped 
to live in every storm, and if not serviceaMe in a strong easterly gale, 
en a coast where sucfi gales always raise a storm, then they are virtually 
useless/ Mr Purvis admits that ' there is a, creek where the launching 
migM have been oMempted,* which confirms our impression that the 
<Utem^t should have been made ; not being made, aXL tlie means of rescue 
were not exhausted," 

Another article in the same paper said — 

"As our Fife contemporaries say our narrative of the wreck is 
' sensational/ we shall base our remarks upon tJieir accounts, which are 
not sensational, but a bare statement of facts. Take the Fifeshire 
JoumaVs description of the breaking up of the vessel : — * The cries and 
motions of the poor men were piteous to witness b^ those who were 
forced to look idly on and see their destruction ! A considerable portion of 
the crowd, sickened by the scene — knowing it was impossible to help nou;, 
and unwilling to witness the final catastrophe — began to retire ; the 
^perishing crew, who read in this the signal that they were abandoned to 
their fate, shrieked, and cried more desperately than ever P (There was 
nothing in the Advertiser so sensational nor more true than this. ) * The 
wreck did not hold out much longer. Shortly after five o'clock, the 
bow swung right round towards the mouth of the creek (alluded to by 
Mr Purvis), but only preliminary to its utter destruction. The breakers 
swept over her, and the masts and rigging were soon levelled in the 
surf. By half -past five the hull split up, and the poor fellows who dung to 
ihe wtech aU perished before the eyes of the speAAators P (Perfectly true ; 
and if this is not sensational, I envy not the sense nor soul of those who 
think different.) * They had clung to ihe rigging for upwards of four 
hours, and the cruel suspense between hope and despair aroused the 
extremity of excitement to those who witnessed them ! It cannot hut 
he regretted thai no practical efforts were made to hdp them, though they 
could only have been attempted at deadly risk, with umall hope of doing 
any good. The lifeboat, which at last was sent for, was coming out 
just when the vessel broke up ! The St Andrews boatmen cannot quote 
this as a proof of their '* fearlessness and daring in risking their lives 
to save their fellow-creatures." The stolidfiess arut sangfroid with which 
crowds of them stood on the beach looking on while gentlemen were 
toiling in the surf' (doing what ?) ' was irritating ; and if, as said, all 
attempts to rescue the crew were only a reckless ritM of other men^s lives, 
they can only be complimented for that virtue which is said to be the 
better part of valour — but by no means its noblest phase P (This is plam 
spec^ng, if not sensational.) The Fife Herald said — 'As a last and 
desperate hope. Sir Thomas Erskine — on being spoken to by Mr Purvis, 
rode into St Andrews for the lifeboat. It was taken out to Boarhills, 
hut it came too late ! By this time it was dark. The brig and crew had sunk 
heneath the raging waves/ After the last rocket was fired, Mr Bruce 
went to the owner of a fishing boat lying on the beach, and wanted her 
taken out. The owner said it was no use in such a sea ; besides, he said, 
who would replace his boat if it was damaged ? On being told the price, 
he guaranteed it. At this time W. Ghisholm, the 2nd Coxswain of the 
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lifeboat, also called londly for a boat, bat the Boarhills fisbermen said 
it was all very well for him to cry for a boat who did not know the 
beach, but she would be of no nse ; and, such wot the effect of this sUUe- 
meiU, that not. one fisherman would volunteer to go after U. Several parties 
got a salmon coble just about dark' (too late !), ' at sight of which the 
fishermen stole away, to save their boasted gallantry. No one being 
found to render the perishing seamen any hdp^ they sank with their 
shattered brig in presence of a large and useless croiod, about half -past 
five o'clock r Now (the Advertiser said), we cannot read even these 
accounts with apathy, nor without a feeling of shame at the utter want 
of anything like a heroic efibrt to save men perishing before their eyes 1 
A stigma rests upon St Andrews and district, which all anxious for the 
honour of the city should try to remove. We would therefore put a 
few questions which should be answered at a public investigation.*' 

Then follow sixteen questions, amongst which are — 

** No. 7. — The crew of the lifeboat having gone to the scene of wreck, 
should the boat not have been sent after them ? No. 8 — Is it true that 
Bailie Bonthron sent for the boat at half -past three ; that Mr Purvis 
countermanded it, then sent for her an Tumr and a half afterwards ? Does 
this not prove she should have been there at first ? 9th — Is it true that 
a Boarhills fisherman would not lend his small yawl without being first 
ensured he would be paid £7 for her ? 10th— Is it true that some of 
the lifeboat crew stood, smoking their pipes, with their hands in their 
pockets, while Mr Purvis and others were in the surf trying to com- 
municate with the wreck? 11th — Did Mr Scott, farmer, Boarhills, say 
that Boarhills Boat Harbour was large enough for launching the life- 
boat, as he had often brought in sloops there ? 13th— Is it true that, 
according to the Fifeshire Joumal^&fter examining the place on Tues- 
day — ^a light coble might ha/ve been let out by the creeks and caught the line 
dropped astern from the brig? 15th — If the lifeboat at St Andrews is 
useless in easterly gales, when is she likely to be useful ? 16th — If rockets 
alone are serviceable for wrecks near St Andrews, why are rockets not 
kept there ? We could multiply such questions, but these indicate the 
line of examination which should be made in the public interest." 

An investigation (but not a public one) was made — the only- 
result being a whitewashing of the management of the boat, and 
an order by the Board of Trade for a rocket apparatus being 
stationed at St Andrews, where, from the flatness of the sands 
and ready access to the rocky beach, it is not likely to be of 
great service. And as tne object of this book is to give a full 
and unbiased history of the wrecks in St Andrews Bay — 
especially this typical one — I give the gist of Captain Robert- 
son's report on it : — 

"The following report by Captain Robertson, R.N., on the wreck of 
the 'Napoleon,* in St Andrews Bay, on the 23rd ult., has been issued 
by the Board of Trade, with an intimation that a rocket apparatus 
has been ordered for St Andrews, and that directions will be given that 
each station shaU in future be supplied with 18 rochets : — November Stb, 
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1864. — In pursuance of a minute of the Board of Trade, I went to St 
Andrews and made inquiry into the loss of life, &c., in the case of the 
Swedish brig * Napoleon,' wrecked at BoarhiUs, near St Andrews, and 
beg to report as fouows : — About noon on Tuesday" (wrong ; it was Sab- 
bath), *' October 23rd,' a vessel was seen in St Andrews Bay, about four 
miles off, under, it is supposed, close-reef ed topsails, &c." (Very vague.) 
"The wind about E. by E.N.E., direct on shore, with a heavy sea. It 
appearing that the vessel was labouring very much" (nay, it was true), 
" and in great danger of being driven on shore, the lifeboat's crew were 
assembled, and horses got ready to take the boat to any spot she might 
be required. From statements made during the inquiry" (a private one), 
"I am convinced that the lifeboat could not, in the face of the gale 
and sea, proceed (me-third of the distance to the vessel before the crew would 
have been exhausted. Nor do I think it should have been attempted. 
Shortly after 1 p.m. she went ashore. It appears clearly from the evi- 
dence that had the boat gone overland to the wreck it would have been 
impossible for her to have gone to the vessel (?) — in fact, had it been 
attempted, she would have been destroyed and lives sa^cnficed (?). I have 
visited the spot, and am quite satisfied that it would have been Tnadness^' 
(Mr Purvis said the height of insanity) ** to have attempted it. The 
boat was sent for later in the day by the Chairman, but the order was 
countermanded by the Hon. Secretary, Mr Purvis — he having previously 
ascertained (?) that she could not be used" (how, when never tried ?) 
''and was not aware that the order had been given by the Chairman." 
(What did it matter by whom, when it was ** the heigltt of insanity" 
and an **act of Tnadness?^^) "Considering the whole evidence, and 
having visited the place, / am of opinion that the lifeboat could not have 
been used at any time during the day in saving the lives of the crew of 
the Swedish brig 'Napoleon.* I think the Honorary Secretary, Mr 
Purvis, and also the Chairman, Mr Bonthron, deserve great credit for Uieir 
exertions on the occasion — particulaHy the former P* (There now, ye 
clamourers for lifeboats ! Instead of "great credit," why not a gold 
medal for their successful exertions in saving the Uves of that miserable — 
clinging crew ? Mr Purvis's first report, which contained the whitening 
brush, had been well used. It was also applied to the rocket manage- 
ment thus,) — '* The general opinion of the witnesses" (all interested to 
clear themselves) ''is, that, had there been more rockets, a communica- 
tion would in all probability have been made with the wreck ; in this I 
agree. " Whilst it is to be regretted that there were only five rockets in 
store, / do not think there is any blame to be imputed to the inspecting Lieu- 
tenant, considering how very few wrecJcs have taken place in this district." 
(St Andrews Bay and the Can* ! there again, you clamourers for life- 
boats and rockets ! What is their use between Kinkell and the Carr, 
when there are so " vei'y few wrecks in the district ?" Yet he says,) — 
*' From the evidence at this inquiry of the rocky state of the coast to the 
south of St Andrews, and from a personal inspection, / think a rocket 
apparatus shmUd at once be supplied to the Coastguard at St Andrews ; 
also, that directions be given to the officers of the Coastguard to com- 
plete all their stations with 18 rockets before the 1st of October each 
year. (Signed) "R. Robebtson, R.N." 

Well may we say with Martin Tupper, " The bee can sip 
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honey out of rue ;" or with Shakespeare, " God Abnighty ! there 
is a soul of goodness in things evil, could men but observingly 
distil it out !'' for a rocket apparatus came out of it. Thus are 
official reports — even in high places, cooked and served up to a 
hungry public. The Advertiser commented strongly on this 
report, saying — 

*^ That it was precisely what was expected from the way the inquiry 
was gone about. As to the rockets, the lesson taueht to have more in 
future required no inquiry. But the same cannot be said of the life- 
boat — conspicuous by her absence. We know it was said there was 
danger to her and her crew, but what is the use of a lifeboat if not to 
be of service when there is danger ? The report may be satisfactory to 
those named in it, but, will the public thmk so ? The inquiry was 
arranged in a snug, fanuly-party sort of way, no public notice given of 
it, and everybody represented but the widows and orphans of the 
drowned crew. From the statements made at it we cannot wonder 
at Captain Eobertson not reprimanding the mismanagement which 
prevented the boat being sent out ; but we were not prepared for his 
eulogy of Mr Purvis's omciousness in countermanding the Chairman's 
orders. He is quite entitled to his opinion, but he exceeds the bounds 
of judicial dignity when he says he is quite natiafied that it would have 
been 'an act of madness to have attempted to take her out.* The 
Chairman and others who wished the lifeboat tried, are thus stigmatised 
by him as advising ' an act of madness.' Such language from a man 
who was not present is to be regjretted. It savours not of the judge, 
but the partisan. The private nature of the inquiry will not allay tibe 
deep-rooted public dissatisfaction. Captain Robertson states that the 
'Honorary Secretary, Mr Purvis, and the Chairman, Mr Bonthron, 
deserve great credit for their exerHonB, particularly the former.* Now, 
in his desire to praise the Lifeboat Committee he has exhibited the 
whitewash brush too openly. He praises Mr Purvis for his exertions — 
his most memorable being the stoppage of the lifeboat I Then he praises 
Mr Bonthron for advising an entirely different line of action — ordering 
out the boat, which the Captain considered *an act of madness ? 
Whether the lifeboat could have been of use or not was never proved. 
She is constructed to live in a heavy sea, and it ought to have been tried. 
Not being tried, it is away from the point for Captain Bobertson, ora^* 
one else, to dogmatise on the result, which was never attempted! We 
know the force of the old proverb, * Nothing beats a trial !' " 

The Daily Review also strongly condemned the report, saying : 

" Captain Eobertson whitewashed everybody, and after reading the 
report it is difficult to blame anybody vJnless the dArowned saihrs, who 
seem to have persisted in going to the bottom, in spite of the most laudable 
neglect to save ihemP* 

To show the one-sided nature of the inquiry, twenty, out of 
the twenty-six witnesses were members of the Committee, or 
crew, or the Coastguard — strange, to say the least of it. And thus 
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the matter died away like a dirge, but the echo still lingers, and 
touches the heart of many — even yet who saw the pitiful wreck of 
the Swedish brig " Napoleon" and the drowning of her crew. To 
show the feeling at the time, the following forcible and touching 
lines appeared in the press, entitled — 

The Wbeck op the " Napoleon" at St Andrews Bay. 

" A Tftging sea and a rocky coast, 
A loudy bark on the billows tossed, 
A gathering crowd and a gallant crew, 
A cai^eless mob and an anxious few, 
A yawning deep and a thundering gale, 
And the cneek of the seaman is cold and pale, 
For his courage and skill are of little avail 
'Gainst the might of the Storm King I 

A dash ! and a crash ! and the luckless bark 
Is a wreck on a foreign shore, 
And the i ated mariners' piercing cries ' 
Are drowned in the tempest's roar ! 

A cowardly crowd I an unfeeling land 

A sinking ship, and a boat — unmanned ! 

A struggling swimmer — ^no hand to save — 

A shriek ! a groan 1 and a watery grave ! 

A sinking heart — ^a stifled sigh — 

A nerveless arm — a tear-dimmed eye — 

A vision of a f ar-ofif home. 

Of a spot where his little ones roam ; 

A vision of the faded past — 

A hurried prayer — his last — 

And the sailor's hour is come. 

And the pains of death are past ! 

A crush t a crash 1 a towerins wave — 

And the vessel has sunk in a living grave 

With the last of her fated crew ; 

And down — far down 'neath the rolling tide — 

Calmly and peacefuUy, side by side, 

The cold doomed seven are sleeping. 

A humble home in a distant land — 
A broken heart and a powerless hand, 
A broken spirit — ^which nothing can cheer — 
A mother, a sister, or daughter dear, 
Sitting and sighing and sadly weeping 
O'er ti^e loved ones — cahnlv sleepmg 
Down — deep down 'mong tne rank seaweed. 
Deep sobs for them, and a curse for those 
Who helped them not in their hour of need, 
Who idly stood on the rocky beach 
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And saw them perisli within their reach — 
Saw their last despairing throes. 
Saw the billows around them close — 
And never tried to save !" 

All that was done for them was to put them in decent coffins 
and erect a neat tombstone over their graves in Boarhills Elirk- 
yard, where they lie, at last, safely moored, and shall form no 
more the subject of useless recrimination or querulous division 
of opinion. Their last breath here has long since been drawn, 
with many who saw them perish in 1864, and soon will all who 
saw the painful wreck of the " Napoleon." The storm lasted 
three days in its fury— one of the heaviest in the memory of the 
writer. The little stormy petrels — " Mother Carey's chickens'* 
— that proof of a prolonged easterly gale — were driven ashore, 
like the brig, one of which he got lying dead at the dyke-side 
going up St Nicholas Brae, which is kept as a memento of the 
sad wreck. These birds are rarely seen on shore, unless after a 
severe storm of at least three days* duration. The only other 
one he ever got was at Govan's Cottage on the Links after an 
equally prolonged storm, when the Dutch galliot was driven 
into Eden and a Norwegian brig wrecked on Kinshaldy Sands, 
and the " Lovise" on the West Sands — singularly, on the same 
day of the year, the 23rd of October 1881, and the same day of 
the week— Sabbath. The wreck of the " Napoleon" is another 
proof that the best lifeboat for St Andrews Bay would be the 
extended piers of St Andrews Harbour ; for, since young Honey 
saved a sloop's crew at the East Sands, when the present century 
dawned (on Jan. 5th, 1800), at the price of his own life — ^without 
a boat of any kind, and, on the West Sands in Feb. 1823, when 
most of the crews of three brigs were saved by an old Shetland 
yawl — except some daring deeds by the old St Andrews lifeboat, 
the energy and spirit to assist drowning men seem to be — like 
an autumn moon— on the wane ! in spite of R.N.L.I. lifeboats 
and other means of saving Hfe. How different from the 
appeal to the public to reward those who went off in the old 
"Craignoon" in 1823, which resulted in "upwards of £100 
being raised by the inhabitants of St Andrews in a few hours, 
for the threefold purpose of clothing and feeding the ship- 
wrecked sailors ; rewarding those who, at the hazard of their 
<yum liveSy saved the lives of their brother seamen ; and of com- 
mencing a fund for the purchase of a lifeboat" — the present old 
boat I How very different from the " stolidness, 8ang froidy and 
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emoking of pipes, with hands in pockets, of the fishennen T the 

** holding up of" black boards" of the landsmen ; the division of 

opinion in the press ; and the poetical outburst of indignation 

in 1864, which, instead of the public giving a " reward to those 

who hazarded their own lives to save the lives of their brother 

seamen," gave — 

** A curse for those 
Who idly stood on the rocky beach 
And saw them perish within their reach ; 
Saw their last despairing throes, 
Saw the billows around them close — 
And never tried to save !" 

If " forewarned were to be forearmed," there is not a point on 

the east coast of Scotland where we should be better prepared 

for emergency. So well known is its peculiar danger that at the 

very time the crew of the " Napoleon" were being deliberately 

drowned, the author of " Not Proven" had that novel in the 

hands of the binder, which contains an imaginary shipwreck, 

supposed to take place at this very locality, so closely resembling 

the real one that it might have been taken for it — only the 

author has audaciously described the onlookers as exerting 

themselves so much for the crew as to save tJie whole seven. No 

fiction could be less true nor more wide of the mark. This 

account of the wreck of the " Napoleon" may be thought too 

long and dislocated, but it is not only one of the most typical, 

but it officially proves the limited extent of the lifeboat's use at 

St Andrews in very heavy storms ; besides, it gives many useful 

lessons, such as not to rely on one means of help in any situation 

of danger, nor to be too opinionative as to the use of any one 

thing, for since Mr Purvis and Captain Robertson said "it 

woidd have been an act of madness" to have gone off from 

Boarhills. The district inspector of the R.N.L.I. inspected 

Boarhills Creek or Harbour in 1881, and pronounced it one of 

the best sititations for a lifeboat on the coast. But it must be 

said that at low water a coble would have been a better lifeboat 

for the crew of the " Napoleon," and during very heavy N.E. 

gales great care as well as courage and energy must be used 

iii going off to embayed vessels — when the lifeboat at St Andrews 

is absolutely useless. And to prove the fallacy of the argument 

that a lifeboat cannot go out amongst rocks, I give this extract 

tom the Annual Report of the R.N.L.I. for 1864 — the very 

year that the " Napoleon" was wrecked : — 

" Feb, 17. — ^The Bedcar lifeboat put off and rescued the crew of seveii 
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men from the brig 'Brothers,' of South Shields, which was totally^ 
wrecked during a storm on Redcar Bockt. The Bedcar lifeboat is the 
t>lde8t in the kmgdom, having been built in the beginning of the present 
oentuiy, and in performing this service was so severely injured that the 
Local Committee decided to condemn her as unfit for farther service ; 
but she saved the crew. Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, who happened to 
be on a visit to the Earl of Zetland at his seat near Redcar, composed the^ 
following verses on the old boat :*' — 

" The lifeboat— oh ! the lifeboat we all have known so long, 

A refuge for the feeble, the ^lory of the strong; 

Twice thirty years have vanished since first upon the wave 

She housed the drowning mariner and snatohed him from the grave. 

Let others deem her crazy, no longer fit to breast 

The surge that, madly driven, bea?s down with foaming crest ; 

But we, who oft have manned her when death was on the prow. 

We cannot bear to leave her — nor will we leave her now I 

Our fathers long before us her worth in danger tried ; 

Their fathers, too, have steered her amidst the boilii]^ tide. 

We love her — 'tis no wonder— we can but follow them ; 

Let Heaven, but never word of man, the dear old boat condemn !" 

How applicable this is to the present old St Andrews lifeboat^ 
probably the oldest lifeboat now in Britain, about sixty yearg^ 
old, neariy the same age as the Eedcar boat when she went out 
from amongst the rocks at Eedcar and saved seven men — the 
same number that so lingeringly perished amongst the rocks at 
Boarhills the same year ; and though the old boat was damaged 
in nobly perfofming her mission, what an honour in her very 
damage compared to the unscratched and shameful inaction of 
the new St Andrews lifeboat ! 
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" Brave men were there — the sea the secret keeps 
How died they in that hour of sudden fear ; 
Under the cold, damp sod brave Glenny sleeps, 
The deep blue ocean's moan he does not hear !" 

If the wreck of the " Xapoleon" was sad, still sadder was that 
•of the " Dalhousie"— only one month later — with all her pas- 
sengers and crew (34) drowned at dead of night, and dark as 
the grave — ^none having* seen them perish. If the one was 
harrowing from being semi, in broad daylight, clinging so long 
exposed in the blast, before hundreds of spectators, the other 
was much more so — ^not only from the loss being five times 
greater, but because of the total absence of cdl chance of help^ 
in the midst of darkness, unseen — fires drowned out, in a dreadful 
storm, without a moment's warning to breathe even " God be 
merciful to me, a sinner !" — ^most of the passengers — many being 
-children, pent up and smothered in their berths by a pitiless 
«ea, which, like a jealous, liquid Othello, overwhelmed them 
where they lay, in that fearful night, without a single soul 
being left to tell the woeful tale. It happened at high water, 
just past midnight, on Friday morning, the 24th of November 
1864. She had either missed the Tay or been disabled, and 
sank on the south side of the banks, near the entrance of a deep 
passage at high water known as the " pool," on the north end 
of the **Broch Bank" — a long strip of sand, about two miles from 
the shore, stretching from the " pool" to the mouth of Eden. 
She lay with four feet on her deck at low water. There was a 
very heavy sea and a strong E.S.E. gale. She had likely 
struck on the " Elbow End," bumped over the " Cole Hill," and 
sank on the south side of the ''Abertay" sand bank. No 
knowledge of such a calamity so close to her destination was 
dreamt of in Dundee nor in St Andrews, within six miles, till 
next morning about nine o*elock, when the dead bodies of her 
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captain and second mate and one of her boats were found by a 
shepherd on Kinshaldy Sands, with a large quantity of wreckage. 
Her two masts, with part of the sails flapping, were seen from 
St Andrews. Her funnel being gone, the masts, wide apart,, 
were like two sloops sunk. Tbe '' Dalhousie" was an iron 
screw steamer, built f9r the Newcastle trade in 1861 by Messrs 
Gourlay Brothers, in Dundee, 156 tons register, and sixty horse 
power. She was the smallest of the Dundee sea-going steamers,, 
and a great favourite both in Dundee and Newcastle, through 
the regularity and speed of her passages and the confidence the 
public had in her young captain, Henry K. Glenny, only thirty- 
two, who had sailed her all the time (about four years) till she 
was lost. His ability as a seaman was only equalled by his 
frank, cheerful disposition and worth as a man, which made 
him a general favourite during his short stay in Dundee. He 
was bold, skilful, and enterprising. His introduction to the 
Company was this — The brig " Reaper," of Dundee, having lost 
her captain and most of her crew off the coast of Guinea by 
yellow fever, put into the Azores. Glenny was sent to bring^ 
her to Liverpool, which he did to the entire satisfaction of the 
agents, who recommended him for the *' Dalhousie" when first 
put on the passage. Being built and equipped in Dundee for 
a local firm, and considered the pioneer of a new line of 
steamers with the north of England, coupled with the spirit 
of her owners, the enterprise of her captain, the regularity and 
speed of her passages, all clinked together to make her a pecu- 
luur favourite, and gave her such a reputation that the number 
of her passengers and general success far exceeded the expecta- 
tion of her owners. Therefore her loss, so sudden and complete^ 
80 near home, was felt the more keenly by all classes in DundeCi, 
and created a deeper and more painful sensation than anything^ 
that had taken place for many years. She left Newcastle ou 
Wednesday, the 22nd of November, at ten a.m., having fourteen 
of a crew and twenty passengers — as known from the books at 
Newcastle — besides what may have come on board at Shields, 
and 172 tons of a general cargo. When she left the weather 
was moderate, wind E.S.E., fair, and, from Glenny's well-tried 
seamanship, no doubt was entertained of making her usual 
speedy passage to Dundee — expected about midnight on Thurs* 
day, the 23rd — which she would have done had all gone right. 
But till past noon on Friday there was no suspicion of the sad 
^catastrophe so near, until, at one o'clock, Lloyd's agent^ who 
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had been down at Broughty Ferry looking after a vessel that 
had gone ashore there, returned with the startling news that 
the ** Dalhousie" was believed to have gone on the banks at the 
mouth of the river during the night, and become a total wreck I 
On hearing this, the Company's agent, Mr Inglis, went at once 
to Tayport, where it was reported that two dead bodies and a 
large quantity of wreck had come ashore at Kinshaldy Sands, 
80 marked as to leave no room for doubt to hang a peg on. 
But, determined to have it confirmed by his own eyes, he was 
on his way to the spot when he met the very cart which was 
conveying the bodies of Captain Glenny and Thomas Bisset, 
the second mate, to Tayport. He identified both. This sudden 
meeting of the dead bodies was the first confirmation the 
agent had of the loss of the " Dalhousie,'' and not without an 
" eerie swither'* did he thus meet them on their way to the 
Bailway Station — alas ! not to receive tickets for Dundee hale 
and hearty, but to lie stark and cold in the waiting-room till 
the coffins came to take them to their last mooring-place on 
earth ! To prove how slyly, how secretly, and how completely 
the storm had done its fatal work, nothing was known or sus- 
pected of it till the shepherd on Kinshaldy farm, when strolling 
on the sands about nine a.m. on Friday, came upon the dead 
body of a man lying face downwards, near a shattered boat 
rolling in the surf, and a lot of wreckage. He at once ran up 
the sands, over the moors, and reached the farmhouse, and told 
what he saw (just as a millwright, John A. Tumbull, of ^ew* 
port, there on business, was leaving the farm, about ten). After 
telling his tale, the shepherd ran on to Leuchars for help, while 
the nullwright rode down to the sands. The first thing he saw 
was the two half-submerged masts of a ship standing amongst 
the breakers, with trysail and jib flapping lazily like the wing 
of a wounded bird, and the boat rolling among the surf. He 
rode in, and read '* Henry K. Glenny" on part of the broken 
stem ; the other half, on which would be " Dalhousie," was 
smashed away. Fifty yards north from the boat lay the body 
of the second mate. Going southwards, the sands were strewn 
with casks, chests, deck furnishings, and endless marks of a 
shattered wreck — the two masts, with the torn sails, too plainly^ 
telling where they came from. Going further south, he came 
upon the dead body of another sailor, also lying on his face» 
with two lifebelts on, marked " Dalhousie, Dundee." This was 
Captain Glenny — the shattered boat in the surf lying nearly at 
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an equal distance between them. The gold watch in his pocket, 
with glass smashed, had stopped at half-paist twelve — ^possibly 
the sUver one in his heart had also ceased to beat not veiy long 
after. His short blue pilot coat was tightly buttoned np, and 
his boots were off, as if determined to reach the shore alive— or 
sell his life as dearly as possible. His stockings were partially 
off, his right hand extended as if in the act of swimming ; his 
face was calm and placid, and showed no signs of a painful 
struggle with his master Death. The face of the second mate, 
Bisset (a strong-built man), was slightly bruised on the right 
cheek, as if struck by something, but, with that exception, 
nothing showed that their spirits had parted from their bodies 
in either ill-will, fear, or pain. That instinctive feeling which, 
makes life shun death, and use every effort to prolong it, had 
buoyed them up to the last, by lifebelt or the shattered gunwale 
of a boat — hope, resolution, and effort being Life's best life- 
belts ; but, alas ! a laging sea has no mercy. From the fact of 
their being the only two who were washed ashore at first, and 
found so close together, they had likely been standing together 
on the bridge, from which she was steered — Bisset possibly 
steering, trying to run her ashore, Glenny, as was his custom, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out ahead ; and, as the jollyboat was found 
within fifty yards of Bisset, he may have clung to it till 
•wrenched from his grasp, while the lifebelts would keep up 
Glenny till he drove further south. They lay within 200 yards 
of each other. The other boat, a sort of lifeboat, with cork 
buoys imder the thafts, was foimd a mile and a half still 
further south, one of her top sides carried away, and the cork buoys 
loose, the stem smashed, leaving only the half of the letters 
painted on it. The jollyboat seemed to have been wrenched 
away by the sea, as the davit block was hauled through the 
bow, looking like the stump of a bowsprit, the painter also 
broken by the severe strain ; she was stove — ^a laige hole in her 
bottom. It was strange the boats to come ashore so far apart, 
while the bodies of Glenny and Bisset, who had sailed many 
years together as common sailors, should have come in so near 
each other, and by the same tide. The few other bodies found 
did not come ashore for some time after. There were only 
eight or nine got altogether, chiefly the crew and -firemen and 
one or two passengers, but no women nor children — these being 
all smothered below ; besides, where sand is, ladies dresses sand 
up and keep them down in their sandy grave. Amongst the 
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fiad features of this memorable wreck, Bisset's younger brother 
William, who had only three weeks before returned from the 
whale fishing in the ** Narwhal," had merely gone in the 
** Dalhousie" for one trip, to take the place of one of the crew 
who was ill— another proof that poor blind Humanity may 
escape an iceberg to be killed by the fall of a slate. Both 
brothers were got. Another sad incident in the freaks of Fate 
was, that one Farquhar M'Leod, who had long sailed mate of the 
brig " Dawn," of Dundee, had taken his passage in the ** Dal- 
housie" to run down to see his friends. When his father and 
sister went to the deadhouse at Tayport to see if his body 
was there, the scene was painful. Unable to face the dreaded 
recognition, the father remained at the door ; and, as the body 
lay with a blue pilot jacket buttoned close up to the throat, his 
hands bleached white as snow, the sister bent forward to see if she 
could identify the corpse, but. before lifting the cover from the 
face, she gave a start, and, glancing at the boots, screamed, 
■** Ay, that's Farquhar !" The face being then uncovered, she 
wept and cried, " Ay, that's my brither Farquhar 1" He was 
not the least discoloured, but lay as placid as death ever allows, 
the clothes covered with sand, only twenty-four years old, and 
just returned from Cronstadt. In his pocket was a certificate 
from Captain Robertson, of the " Dawn," marked " Very good," 
both as regards " seamanship and good conduct." How cruel 
of Fate I There was also a loving letter from that very sister 
who so sadly left the deadhouse with her father, sobbing " Ay, 
that's my brither Farquhar !" Another strange freak of Fate 
was that Captain Robertson and his wife were also to have 
come with the •* Dalhousie," but the order to secure their berths 
came twenty minutes too late — they were thus saved by this 
kind adverse turn of Fortune's wheel. A Dundee Town 
Councillor also lost his passage, but saved his life by being too 
late. Another sad incident was revealed by several parties 
calling at the office in Dundee on Saturday to see if one John 
"EgleioUy with two children, were amongst the passengers, as 
they were expected — no such name being on the list, they left 
joyfully, with hope in their soul, which was soon cast down by 
a telegram from Newcastle telling that '' John Egleton went in 
the steamer with a boy four years old, and a little girl about 
three." His wife being in Dundee with other two children, 
were luckily saved by not being in the ill-fated " Dalhousie." 
Jiia Copperthwaite, wife of the captain of the " Rob Roy'* tug. 
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and their son, seven years old, having been on a visit to friends, 
went on board at Shields — went down below, and never came 
np again. Another, and perhaps the saddest little incident of 
ally was the untimely finale of John C. Strang and Marian Hill — 
Mr and Mrs Strang, two operatic singers, professionally known 
as Mr and Mrs Cleveland, well known and highly respected in 
the profession, on their way to fulfil an engagement in Spring- 
thorpe's Music Hall, Bell Street, Dundee, having with them 
their only two little children. Strang's body came ashore. Part 
of his clothes being off, spoke as if he, too, had tried to sell his 
life as dearly as possible; but neither his wife nor children 
ever left their sandy grave to lie where the "bonny gowan 
decks the green." What made it sadder, he seems to have been 
aware of the intended cruelty of the storm, for, his little chest, 
hastily packed, came ashore at the same place as the joUyboat, 
and near where the bodies of Glenny and Bisset were found. 
The clothes had been hurriedly trundled in. Strange that such a 
slim box should have been hurled for nearly two miles over the 
breakers and dashed on the sands, with only the top wrenched 
off by the sea ! Articles of ladies and gentlemen's attire were 
mingled with wee shoes and stockings, and small clothing, 
which too truly told of helpless babes being on board, whose 
innocent breaths were smothered by the pitiless sea ! — ^their last 
scream drowned by the whistle of the gale and the thunder of 
the breaker, while the laughing demon of the storm rode upon 
the blast in triumph, and thundered above them, having chosen 
this particularly dark and stormy night to ride upon the wings 
of Fate, to stifle their weak treble for ever. Trinkets, too, were 
there, in that unassuming box — ^photographs too— but, next to 
the babies' dresses, the sight of an old, well-thumbed little Bible 
was the most touching, for, though small, it had been the family 
register of its unfortunate owners, lying there as useless, cold, 
and wet as the leaves of their professional music, so promis- 
cuously trundled in beside it. On the fly leaves were the names 
of father, mother, and children, with the usual marriage, birth, 
and death dates — alas 1 will any kind hand write theirs in it t 
From the entries, there were only two children left out of six, 
all dying in infancy. The two last — ^from the too true evidence 
in that slim trunk, were with their parents in the " Dalhousie,** 
and, with the rest, sleep the long sleep of death 1 They had 
travelled a good deal — Charity says too far — ^to have their voices 
stifled by salt water on a sandbank, so close to the hall in which. 
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they were to sing. It was inexpressibly touching to see those 
four tiny locks of yellow hair, so carefully kept, which only a 
mother can keep— the little story of whose brief lives live in 
that little Bible, which gives their dates of birth and certificates 
of burial in the different towns where their parents had pro- 
fessionally been — their deaths possibly accelerated by their un- 
settled life. Then there is the marriage certificate, so much 
prized by woman — as dear to her as the first smile of her first- 
bom cluld! ''John Cooke Strang, aged 22, to Marian Hill, 
aged 20, at Chatham, Kent, on tbe 28th of l^ovember 1853" — 
then the names of their two children with them in the 
**D8lhousie" — "John Geoi^e Strang, bom in Glasgow, 20th 
April 1854, 16 South Street, St Mungo Street;" then "Eliza- 
beth Lavina Strang, bom at Liverpool, 31 Gerard Street, ofT 
Byrom Street, on the 20th of April 1862" — strange, both bom 
on the 20th of April ! What a little unwritten tale of youthful 
love, honour, grief, and struggle for life in these brief extracts I 
Married in November 1853 (their first bom in April 1854), and 
drowned also in November 1864, eleven years later on the 
silent wheels of Time ! They were a careful couple — at least 
looked forward in their engagements, from the list found in 
that box. After staying three weeks in Dundee, they were to 
have sung in Newcastle at Christmas, and were under an obliga- 
tion to appear at the Eoyal Alhambra, Wakefield, as far on as 
the 17th of April 1865. Alas ! none of these engagements were 
fulfilled — ^no doubt the only time they ever broke so many 1 
What a lesson to Humanity, in its endless looking forward to 
expected joys and pleasures, profits and renown — buoyed onward 
on the kind but fickle wings of Hope, which never leaves man- 
kind till sunk in Death ! They had been careful, too, of their 
professional reputation, if one might judge by the many news- 
paper cuttings — critiques generally favourable — so carefully 
kept. A letter to Mr Cleveland (Strang) from a friend in 
Birmingham, dated only a fortnight before, concludes — " with 
best wishes for your success in old Scotia." Little did the writer 
think that a cmel storm was slyly watching to blast those 
" good wishes," and destroy the very chance of " success in old 
Scotia," for he never reached it this time in life! Other 
articles came ashore, doubtless theirs, including four silver 
brooches, with Masonic signs engraved, eight breast pins, four 
finger rings, ear drops, hair bands, and neck lockets, and, most 
touching of all, a baby's coral necklace. Sheets of their music. 
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too, lay scattered on the sands. One had very mournful words^ 
the fragment was 

" Mercy for me and thee ? No ! no ! 
No ! No mercy for me ! 

No ! no ! no t No mercy for thee ! 
Pity for me ! Mercy for thee 1 
Ah, yes I for thee. 

Ah ! Roherto, still I love thee — 
Thoa seest my anguish and my pain ! 
My hope is to be near thee — ne'er to part again ! 
Pity ! Mercy ! I implore thee, we never part again ! 
Never I never ! Never part again !" 

Their bodies did part, never to meet again on earth ! — the one 
washed ashore, cold and wet, on the yellow sands — the other, 
with her last two children, smothered by the waves, to lie 
sanded up within their iron coffin at the bottom of the sea — ^the 
bass boom of the breaker and the howling of the gale the only 
accompaniment to the shrill treble of the wind as it whistled 
through the rigging of the sunk " Dalhousie." And, as regards 
" Pity" and " Mercy," whatever God and man may have, a 
raging sea has none, but sweeps on in its own terrific majesty, 
within the eternal order of Infinitv, and within the boundless 
cycle of Eternity and Space I far beyond man's comprehension 
to grasp at or understand — for, to attempt to explain the 
beginning of Eternity, or give a personality to Infinity, is 
human presumption and blasplhemy of the subtlest kind. As 
the wise Athenian truly said, " All we know is, nothing can be 
known," and all those who dare pretend to give Infinity a 
personality and likeness of any thing in heaven, or earth, or sea» 
simply proves that, besides their blasphemy, they indeed hruyux 
nothing / Too many so-called religious fasts and masses are got 
up with the selfish design of their author Jezabel — to rob their 
neighbours' mental vineyard ! But, if the first cause of Eternity 
is as dark as the crack of doom, so is the exact cause of the 
** DalhousieV wreck — for nothing was heard — ^not even 

" A solitary shriek, or babbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.** 

On leaving Newcastle at sharp ten a.m. on Wednesday, one 
can fancy he hears some one say, '* It's a rough morning. Captain," 
and hear the usual frank and cheerful reply of Glenny, ^ Yes, 
but we're in fine trim — 172 tons of goods— only 12 more than 
our register, besides passengers, and, though a little rou^ th9 
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■wind is fair," for there was nothing to cause any uneasiness 
when she left. The usual hurry and bustle of a trader leaving 
the quayside, like a beetle preparing to spread his wings before 
flying, were gone through — ^unmooring of ropes, hauling them on 
board, the clank, clank of the engine as she steamed slowly 
down the narrow Tyne, the usual shrill whistle and stoppage at 
Shields— some more passengers taken on board, smiling to their 
doom ! none near to give the hint to remain, to deliver them 
from evil. The usual farewell salute — this time for ever — ^to those 
in the small boats and pilot, then away steams the " Dalhousie'' 
full speed, on to destruction ! Once over Shields bar, the sea 
was neither so calm nor so innocent-looking as up at Newcastle 
— ^yet nothing to daunt a bold heart, clear eye, and skilful hand, 
with a good ship right and tight beneath them. So, with only 
a tighter button in his blue pea-jacket, a more eager glance 
ahead, his weather eye a little wider open, a caution to the 
passengers to keep below— an advice beginning to be unneces- 
sary, she sped rapidly, if not steadily ahead — her sails also 
drawing like oxen — ^her captain, as usual, anxious to make a 
quick and safe passage ; and had all gone well he would have 
been up at Dundee before his time — ^midnight on Thursday — 
for he was at the bar of Tay about 10 p.m. ; but, alas ! there is 
mony a slip between the cup and the lip — more ways than one 
-— ^for, after passing the north of England and south-east of 
Scotland in safety, in crossing the Firth of Forth and St 
Andrews Bay in the dark, when near his destination, something 
may have gone wrong, and on taking the Tay something must^ 
for instead of entering the river — so well known to Glenny — she 
is found sunk close up to the sands, on the wrong side of the 
banks, forming the iron cofi&n and grave of most of her 
passengers — made without an undertaker and dug without a 
sexton ! From all that could be surmised, he had not mistaken 
his course ; but, through circumstances over which he had no 
control, the vessel was driven on to destruction — her fires pro- 
bably drowned out, or engine broken down, wheel gone, or, 
trusting to her sails alone in that dreadful storm, had got 
amongst the breakers and foundered before she reached the 
sands — or had struck the bank, strained, and was driven over 
before she sank. He vainly signalled for help, by rockets and 
blue lights, trying to tell his hopeless position, from which there 
■was no escape — ^hardly giving time to tear off his boots, seize 
the two lifebelts nearest him in the dark — or for the second 
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mate to seize hold of the jollyboat, when she was wrenched 
away as the " Dalhousie** sank — or for Cleveland to haul his 
box on deck — when she suddenly went down; at one fell 
swoop smothering nearly the whole of her passengers, pent up 
in their berths below — a catastrophe almost as sudden and com- 
plete as the fall of the Tay Bridge in 1879 — ^both swallowed up 
by Darkness and Storm ! 

The only light thrown upon it was by Captain Battray of the 
steamer " London," who arrived in Dundee about midnight — 
he was in the wake of the " Dalhousie," near the bar, at the 
very time that Glenny was signalling for help, before she sank. 
He said he left London at half-past nine a.m. on Wednesday — 
weather moderate — ^but on Thursday afternoon it came to blow 
very hard, and when rounding the Fern Islands, about five p.m., 
it was very heavy. When he came down on the Tay the 
weather eased a little, but not much — the wind E.S.E., with 
showers, and very squally, a very heavy sea running. About 
twenty minutes to eleven, while coming in to get the two Tay 
Lights in one, he saw a rocket let off in the direction of the Tay 
Lights, or the Abertay Sands. It roused his attention, but 
from the e:xtreme darkness, and a shower falling at the time, he 
could not discern any object from where the rocket came. He 
saw nothing else till he got inside the buoy, when he saw a blue 
light burning about N.W. by W. on the Abertay Sands. He 
saw three blue lights in succession at the same place — a minute 
or two between each — the tohole not more than five to eight 
minutes. This was about half-an-hour after the first rocket was 
seen. He saw nothing more, but proceeded with all speed. 
When he reached the Roads, he sent a message to the Harbour- 
master, Mr Jack, saying he "feared there was a vessel in 
danger on the Abertay Sands." Mr Jack at once sent down 
the two tugs, the "Hercules" and ** Samson." On passing 
Broughty Ferry the alarm was given, and the " Mary Hartley'* 
lifeboat was got out and taken in tow by- the " Hercules," 
Both steamers went down the river. A schooner, the " David 
and John," of Montrose, from Grangemouth, with coals, was 
seen labouring heavily between No. 3 and 4 Buoys. The 
captain wanted the " Hercides" to take him in tow, then the 
" Samson," but iteither of them did it. He was induced to 
accept the services of the lifeboat, which took off him and his 
crew, and, in tow of the " Hercules," reached Broughty Ferry 
at a quarter-past nine on Friday morning. Very soon afte]r 
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(strange !) tlie '* Hercules," with a yawl in tow, again went 
down the river for the schooner, which sank just before they 
reached her, at the very time the bodies of Glenny and Bisset 
were found on the sands. On entering the Tay, the " London" 
did not escape scatheless from the heavy sea — one tremendous 
wave broke over her, carrying away part of her bulwarks, and 
smashing in several of the windows, flooding the cabins and 
pantry, which speaks volumes as to the fate of the " Dalhousie." 
A ship captain, Stephen, of Montrose, the only passenger on the 
poop at the time, was driven into the lee scuppers, and narrowly 
escaped being washed overboard. From the fearfully complete 
wreck of the " Dalhousie," no account can be given how it 
occurred — ^in the dark ; but the general opinion of seafaring men, 
acquainted with the difficulty of taking the Tay in a heavy sea, 
was, that, when rounding the " Elbow End," a heavy sea struck 
her, put out the fires, and rendered her helpless among the 
breakers, so that she drifted on the banks and soon became a 
wreck. In such a dark and stormy night the passengers would 
be nearly all below, without the chance of escape. Old sailors 
who have weathered many a storm in every part of the world 
say that entering the Tay in a heavy easterly storm, on a dark 
night, when all around is broken water, and the sea bubbling 
like a boiling pot, is one of the worst positions for a vessel to be 
in. So long as there is plenty of sea room, and the ship tight, 
there is comparatively little to fear ; but here, trying to steer 
through a narrow channel for miles, through foaming billows, 
when all around is one seething mass of broken water, lashing 
on both sides of the unseen banks — not a htury to be seen — 
hardly a light, through the blinding storm of sleet, snow, or rain, 
dashing against the face — with a gale like to blow the hair off 
one's head, the sleet and spray blinding the eyes, the cold 
benumbing the senses, the breakers making a clean sweep over 
the deck, the ship literally reeling and staggering like a drunken 
man, is enough to make the boldest look aghast ! and tries the 
nerves and judgment of the strongest minded and most skilful. 
And, when to all this the blackness of night is added — when one 
cannot see his finger before him — ^with the bare chance that at 
some critical lurch, the wheel, helm, sail, or machinery may give 
way, or the fires drowned out — the heart, as it were, of a 
steamer pierced I — or one heavy sea too many shipped, we need 
not wonder at the wreck of the " Dalhousie." One good result 
came out of it, for, as the wreck of the ''Horn," in 1848, 
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accelerated the getting of Pilot Smacks for the Tay, so did this 
of the " Dalhousie," in 1864, show the necessity of the Lights 
ship — whose revolving flash now so efficaciously warns and 
lessens the danger of taking it. So, truly, good has sprang out 
of evil ! But, besides the rocket and blue lights seen by Captain 
Rattray, the reports of two guns were heard in St Andrews and 
Broughty Ferry, as shown by the following letter in the 
Advertiser : — 

" Sir, — In one of your issues this week, your St Andrews coiTespondent> 
states that a lady heard guns fired twenty minutes before twelve at 
night, on Thursday last. On that night, being in my garden about the 
same time, I heard the guns distinctly, and told my wife, before hearing^ 
any news of the wreck. — I am, yours, " A St Andbean. 

" Broughty Ferry, Nov. 29th, 1864." 

As Glenny's watch stopped at half-past twelve, this allowed less- 
than an hour between the shots and the last plunge. In thia 
sad wreck also the old City came in for a left-handed wipe, as- 
being the most likely place where such signals could be seen or 
heard, and what gave a colour to the animadversions was, that 
though the two masts with the torn sails were distinctly seen 
by the naked eye next morning, and suggestions made that the 
lifeboat should go oflf, in case any of the crew might be clinging- 
to the rigging — the old, painful story — in action and excuse. It 
was said boats were seen at the sunk vessel — ^not true, as no- 
boats had been there. On a Dundee gentleman, at Tayport, 
expressing surprise that the signals of distress had neither beeiL 
seen nor heard in Tayport or St Andrews, a sailor said, " Oh I 
as for St Andrews, be damned ! ye micht fire up as mony rockets- 
as there are stars i' the sky, richt in front o' their damned toon« 
an* deevil a ane o' them would stir a fit to save ye 1" This- 
appeared in the press. A St Andrews correspondent said — 

" Had there been a watch on Thursday night, the blue lights and. 
rockets must have been seen, and though no lives misht have beea 
saved, the friends of those Ipst would have been satisfied that all had 
been done that could have been for their safety." 

The same night the "Dalhousie" was lost, the people of 
Anstruther had to blaze off their fishing boats — a fact whiclL 
says little for their harbour — after spending about £50,000 on it I 
Had a fourth of that sum been spent on the old harbour of St 
Andrews — ^instead of blazing them off, a light on the pierhead 
W0UI4 have been a welcome beacon to have guided them into a. 
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haven of safety, into wliich they could have scudded under 
close-reefed sails — or even, like the prodigal son, have drifted, 
under bare poles, before the storm, into the open arms of shelter. 
Like the " Napoleon," the loss of the " Dalhousie" called forth 
several poems, from which I select a piece, slightly amended, 
said to be written by a boy of thirteen : — 

The night was dark ; no ray of light was seen 

To light the trader on her stormy way ; 
The bright stars even — hid their twinkling sheen — 

The silver moon shed forth no guiding ray. 

The white- winged waves dashed hich above the side 
Of that doomed steamer, as she cleft her way ; 

With all the confidence of power and pride 
She cut the billows into playful spray. 

But those who saw their dark, contemptuous curl. 
And heard the howling wind so hoarsely blow, 

And through the rigging heard a wilder swirl — 
With eerie feelings staggered down below. 

They hushed the vacant laugh, and in its stead, 
Perhaps, for once, they breathed an unsaid prayer, 

And bent, perhaps, an unbelieving head, 
And tried to hide the shadow of Despair I 

True-hearted sons of Neptune were on board, 
Who oft had braved the dangers of the sea 

In other climes, thought here they could afford 
To smile at Danger when the gale was free. 

And lovely Woman, too, with trust, was there, 
With children trusting in their parents dear : 

The mother breathed her own instinctive prayer, 
And dropped in silence her unbidden tear ! 

Brave men were there — the sea the secret keeps 
How died they in that hour of sudden fear ; , 

Under the cold, damp sod brave Glenny sleeps — 
The deep blue Ocean's moan he does not hear ! 

The ship went down, and breakers dashed ashore 

The favourite of Fortune and Dundee ; 
Then hoarser blew the gale than e'en before, 

And wilder still, in triumph, rolled the sea ! 

And well they might ; no soul was left to tell 
The final plunge in that dread stormy nisht — 

As dark as if their souls to Heaven or Hell 
Were sunmioned then to wing their endless flight 1 

Yet, while the passengers and crew of the " Dalhousie'* were 
being drowne d unseen by man near the sandy banks of Tay^ a 
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similar sad wreck was witnessed by thousands at the rocky mouth 
of the Tyne — both equally dreaded by sailors in easterly storms 
— ^the one from its submerged banks of sand, the other from its 
wild and rocky coast. For it was on the rocks called the " Black 
Middens" that the Aberdeen trader " Stanley" struck when, 
running before the same storm, and trying to take the Tyne for 
shelter on Thursday night, with 47 cattle and 30 sheep on deck, 
30 passengers, and 28 of a crew, out of which only 9 passengers 
were saved, and 23 of her crew — making the loss 21 passengers 
and 5 of the crew — in all 26. Out of 14 women only 2 were 
saved. She left Aberdeen for London on Wednesday night,, 
the same day the " Dalhousie" sailed. She was deeply laden ; 
her deck was crowded with cattle and sheep, and many 
passengers, the half being women — on their way with high hopes- 
to push their fortunes in the Colonies. Like the " Dalhousie, "^ 
all went well till Thursday afternoon, for Captain Kattray of the 
" London" passed her at half-past one steaming south. Soon 
after, the gale increasing, she made such bad weather, that^ 
anxious to save his^ live cargo, the captain put about and ran 
for the Tyne. He signalled for a pilot, but in vain, and trusting^ 
to his mate, who said he knew the entrance, risked it before the 
lights were lit, and struck about 6 o'clock p.m. — ^near dark — 
bursting one of her boilers with the shock. A heartrending scene, 
the details of which were harrowing to read, was soon enacted. 
What made it worse — amid the thunder of the sea, the howling 
of the gale, the shrieks of the women, and the hoarse roar of the 
men — was the crashing of other four vessels close beside her 
— dashing among the rocks, which made a scene of destruction 
seldom witnessed ! In the darkness crowds on shore did not 
know which to run to first. Three lifeboats, besides the rocket 
apparatus, were doing their utmost to save lives amongst the 
rocks — in the dark too, — (so unlike the " ITapoleon"), two of the 
crew of one of the boats losing their lives in their eflforts — 
another — five oars. The cattle and sheep were hurled overboard 
by the sea, most of them coming ashore alive — the very cattle 
being towed in by the lifeboats — amid rocks, and saved — how 
different from the want of action displayed at Boarhills in broad 
daylight ! The most of the crew and the few passengers saved 
of the " Stanley" clung to the wreck all night. The screams of 
the clinging women were dreadful — pitch dark — many falling 
exhausted, while thousands on shore were trying to help — at 
the vei'y time the catastrophe was going on, unseen and unknown^ 
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near the banks of Tay. But, tliis concerns the Tyne, not St 
Andrews Bay, and is only alluded to as happening at the same 
time as the " Dalhousie" W£is wrecked. Connected with her, 
however, was the loss of the following barque : — 

LOSS OP THE PRUSSLA.N BARQUE " SIDONIA," IN NOV. 1864. 

** Bicht's aye richt, without a doubt, 
Heaven wiUs it sae ; 
Then gang straucht up, and never loot 
For freend or fae." — The Council Board, 

As if inaction and delay were determined to blast the good 
name of St Andrews in its lifeboat management, the loss of this 
barque, with one of her crew, in Banff Bay, two days after the 
wreck of the " Dalhousie," was another blow. She was seen 
on her beam ends, labouring in St Andrews Bay, with a signal 
of distress flying at her mainmast, on Friday forenoon (the same 
day that the masts of the " Dalhousie" were first seen), without 
receiving any help, which was even more commented on by the 
press than either the wreck of the " Napoleon" or " Dalhousie." 
The following extract, from a report. at the time — on the 25th, 
links the loss of the " Dalhousie" and the " Sidonia" together, 
as regards St Andrews : — 

" The wreck of a large vessel, supposed to he the 'Dalhousie,* was 
seen from St Andrews yesterday morning. She is all under water but 
her masts, on one of which a sail is set. There was some talk of sending 
out the lifeboat, but it was said small boats had been at her, and that 
nofwriher efforts were needed. At noon a large barque was seen in the 
bay, with a signal of distress flying at her main. Her cargo, or ballast, 
seemed to have shifted, as she was almost on her beam ends. Several 
parties who knew, said they were signalling for help, others said, they 
thought the flag was only for a pilot. The lifeboat crew refused to go 
off, saying there was no necessity — the coxswain being backed by most 
of the Committee present. After being in the bay, with the signal 
flying for five hours, she stood out to sea, and, by night, went out of 
Bight." 

Thus was a barque on her beam ends drifting about in the 
bay for five hours, with a signal of distress flying — pleading for 
help — yet the lifeboat did not go off to her ! A cold shiver ran 
through the crowd as she disappeared under the dark mantle of 
Night, in that critical position, and when they thought of those 
two masts standing so mournfully all day over at the banks of 
T^y, with an unexplained but dreaded tale of mystery and doubt 
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unsolved ! — for it was not till night that an express came from 
Dundee telling the sad fate of the " Dalhousie." A leader in 
the Advei'tiser said : — 

"On Friday last a barque was seen in St Andrews Bay, with a flag 
<^ digtreas flying, and fears existed as to her fate. From the description 
of the foundering of a Prussian barque, in Banff Bay, on Sabbath, and 
from the statements given, tliere is no cUmbt but that it was the same vessd 
seen off the inhospitable City of 8t Andrews ! She left Shields on the 19th, 
proceeded as far as the coast of Norway, when she was caught in the 
gale of Thursday the 23rd which sank the * Dalhousie,' and, as she 
spranff a leak, her captain tried to run to the Forth for shelter. But 
on Friday the wind shifted more to the south, which made it impossible 
to make the Firth, as the men were worn out by constant pumping. 
She ran into St Andrews Bay, hoisted her signal of diJstress, but in vain, 
and on Friday night, the 24th, was seen standing east before the gale. 
She sighted Kinnaird Head next day, then Aberdeen, and foundered in 
Banff Bay on Sabbath, where the crew (14), with the exception of the 
bov, were saved by a passing schooner — ^not a minute too soon, for the 
lad went down with the sinking barque." 

This speaks trumpet-tongued against St Andrews as a lifeboat 
station. It is pitiful to have to say this, but any narrative, to 
be reliable, demands Truth at the helm — not merely white- 
washed, self-interested adulation — the curse of St Andrews ! 
The refusal to go off to the disabled barque — like the " jSTapoleon," 
formed the subject of several letters in the press. One said — 

"Sir, — In Saturday's paper, the 25th, a statement appeared that the 
crew of the lifeboat refused to go off to the disabled barque seen labour- 
ing in our bay. This is scarcely the fact, for although the coxswain and 
some members of Committee stood as barriers in the way, and did 
not want to go, the second coxswain, W. Chisholm, wanted to go off, 
and had the order been given, a crew (for she has two) would soon have 
been found. Otherwise, you are quite correct, and shows the lament- 
able fact that there is a screw loose somewhere in the management of 
this boat, and that little has been gained by the catastrophe at Boar- 
hills. One of the objections to go off to the ' Napoleon' was, that she 
had no signal of distress flying. Now, it was because the barque hxid a 
signal of distress flying that they would not go off — ^falsely alleging that 
it was only for a pilot ; but the party in charge of a lifeboat oyght to 
know, and did know, that a pilot signal flies from the foremast^ not the 
mammast. It is to be hoped that this much listed and disabled vessel 
weathered the night in salety — if not, it is a far worse case for them 
than the * Napoleon's' — as there was no difficulty in getting off — ^the 
wind being S. W., and St Andrews the weather shore. Leaving the 
barque, why did they not go off to the sunk ' Dalhousie,' when her two 
masts were seen (sticking up like fingers pointing to heaven, with the 
torn sail flapping in the sea — surely an unmistakable signal — if not of 
distress, at least of woeful calamity 1) as it was quite possiUe that some 
of the passengers or crew might have been clinging to the rigging ? (like 
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the 'Stanley's' at the Tyne). St Andrews is the nearest lifeboat 
station. A large vessel is seen sunk on this side of the banks — another 
18 seen labouring in the bay, with a signal of distress, yet no effort was 
made to launch the lifeboat ! Surely there were no rocks in the wa/ff 
ihia timet as at Boarhills I Yes, by tne way there are some at Arbroath, 
some in France, and some in Australia^ and were the boat to strike these 
bristling rocks she might scratch her lovely paint, or injure her well-kept 
gear I— Yours, * * X. Y. Z^ 

"Nov. 27th, 1864." 

The Editor added — " The management of this boat is most 
discreditable to all concerned, and unless speedily changed, will 
bring upon them the odium and reprobation of the whole 
country." The Edinburgh Daily Eeview, of the 28th, also had 
a long leader on the lifeboat management, concluding with — 

" Let none in St Andrews think that anyone wants them to be sacri- 
ficed, but, what is done by men everywhere else in this island could 
surely have been done for the * Napoleon' — mighi have been tried for the 
* Dalhousie, ' and certainly should have been tried for the unknown barque 
that was allowed to drift out to sea, with a signal of distress flying at 
her mainmast head ! — ^where it had flown for five hours. She may be 
safe, but chance is against her. The poor creatures that hung out that 
disregarded signal may be lying at the bottom of the sea (one was), the 
victims of inhuman indifference ! Surely when a crowd of gazers are 
divided in their opinions as to whether a vessel, on a dangerous coast 
in a storm, is signalling for help, or only for a pilot, the decision should 
be what Humanity suggests. Unless an explanation is given, this in- 
difference to human l^will bring such odium on the locality as is due 
to men, who, if not active^ are wifiing to be passive wreckers 1" 

No explanation was given to this heavy public charge, so 
the matter stands in history inexplicable and unexplained! 
True, two members of Committee sent a long letter to the 
Advertiser, blaming officialism — a curse under which the good 
old City has groaned — in many ways, for centuries. In defence 
of the general public, it is right that it should be recorded 
here — 

'' Sib, — ^With pain we observed an account in your paper of the loss 
of the Prussian barque 'Sidonia,' with one of her crew, in Banff Bay, 
on Sabbath, the 26tn. We have no doubt it was the same barque seen 
disabled in our bay, with a sig^ial of distress flyinff from noon till dusk, 
on Friday, the 24th ; and knowing there is a decided want of faith in 
the pubuc mind regarding St ^drews Lifeboat Management in our 
dangerous bay, wo think it hard that a whole City should suffer odium 
for the overweening self-complacency of a few obstructives, who 
occupy positions of srave responsibility, and put a drag upon those who 
are anxious to uphold the honour of the City, and assist the cause of 
Humanity. We therefore challenge those implicated to refute our 
statements. We saw the barque about five miles off, about noon, with 
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a sisnal of distress flying at her maimnast head, with a heavy list a- 
starboard, as if the cargo had shifted. We at once went to the Provost, 
who was acting as Chainnan of the Lifeboat Committee (the other having 
resiffned). On getting his sanction, we went to the coxswain (Mr 
Ma^rell, C.G.), who was standing on the Kirk Hill with others, spying 
at her. We told him to get out uie boat. He said it toas no use, as she 
fmLy wanted a pilot. This was contradicted by Captain Bichard, an old 
sea captain and member of Committee, who said that a pilot signal would 
have been on ifut foremast, not the mainmast. He was forced to admit thia, 
but said other members of Committee agreed with him that the boat 
should not go off. We then went to the second coxswain, W. Chisholm, 
a practical pilot, who was not only willing, but anxious to go off to the 
biurque, but could not take the boat against the orders of the coxswain. 
We told the coxswain if anything went wrong with the crew of that 
disabled barque, we held him responsible. We did this in vindication 
of ourselves, as well as the general public, for it is not worthy of belief 
that a wliole City is imbued with cowardice and apathy, because a few 
ofSciaJs are puffed up with their own self-sufficiency ! There was 
neither danger nor difficulty in the way — the wind was favourable, and 
not a heavy sea for a lifeboat. She is a good boat — has sails, and could 
easily have reached the barque in less than an hour. We give the 
following extracts from the Royal National Lifeboat Institution regula- 
tions regarding the coxswain, who receives an annual salary for duties 
expected to be done by him : — Eeeulation 8th says, ' As the efficiency 
of a lifeboat depends on the good training and discipline of her crew, 
the strictest attention mvAt he paid to the directions of the coxsvxiin on aU 
occasions. The boat shall be taken out for exercise, fully manned, once 
each quarter, giving the preference to Uomng weaiher.^ The 12th says — 
' Immediately on intimation of a wreck, or of a vessel in distress, the 
coxswain is to use his utmost eocertions to assemble his crew, launch ?iis 
hoot, and proceed to her assistance ; and, in the event of a sufficient 
number of his crew not being present, he is to select the best volunteers 
he can get on the spot, who shsdl be paid the same as the enrolled boat- 
men, viz., 10s. by day and 20s. by mght for every time they go afloat 
to save life.' Whether ot not this was done, the sunk barque and 
drowned boy in Banff Bay can testify. The 2l8t Begulation says — 
' The coxswain is to see to the efficiency of the boat ; when the weather 
even looks threatening he shall have the sand removed from the boat- 
house door, the wheels of the carriage greased, &c.' The 26th also 
says — * It is to be hoped that a sense of the trust confided to them in the 
cause of humanity wul lead the coxswain and crew to distinguish them- 
selves by readiness and the seaman-like manner in which uieir boat is 
handled.' Thus we see the coxswain is a very responsible party in the 
management of a lifeboat, like tiie captain of a ship or the general of an 
army. It is painful to be forced to publish this letter in justice to 
ourselves ana citizens. In going at once to the Provost — as acting 
Chairman, and the coxswain, to get the boat launched, we thought 
that in the midst of such awful loss of life and property, as of late^ 
there was no time to stand upon mere ceremony in running about to 
warn every member of Committee. — ^We are, yours, &c. 

''(The Names were given.) 
St Andrews, November 30th, 1864." 



« 
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Backing up this letter the' Daily Review said — 

I " It is not quite accurate to say that the crew of the lifeboat refused to 
^o off to the disabled barque ; the only one who refused was the 
ooxswain. ^ If that be the case, this man must have no more connection 
with any lifeboat in the United Kingdom. He is a deserter from the 
vanguard of humanity. There is no occasion to brand him with the 
letter D — his name will be branded with infamy. But even according to 
this explanation, the boat micht still have gone off, for she has a duplicate 
crew, who would have launched at once had the order been given. It 
is impossible to disconnect this from the sad wreck of the ** S'apoleon'' 
last storm, only one month previous ; for on Sabbath, the 23rd of 
October, she was wrecked at the mouth of Boarhills Lake in presence 
of a great crowd, who, after witnessing the suffering of the crew from 
half-past one till dusk, were only prevented by night from seeing them 
perish before their eyes. They saw they were helpless, yet when it was 
proposed to send for the lifeboat — only four miles distant, Mr Purvis, a 
member of the L.C., refused to allow it to come, and sent for the 
rocket apparatus at Grail, which came, as will be remembered, with 
only five rockets, every one of which failed. At length the lifeboat 
was sent for, and arrived about seven o'clock — an hour after the whole 
seven men had perished ! "No one wants the men of St Andrews, or 
anjr other place, to throw themselves recklessly away ! To the dauntless 
spirits that volunteer to take part in a forlorn hope — to place the 
blasting gunpowder under the gate of Delhi — or lead the aven^g 
columns to the relief of Lucknow — we give no stinted admiration. 
Much, then, is due to those who, at the call of a stormy moment, and 
on a similar mission of mercy, are ready to face the battery of billows, 
when blowing great guns from the savage East, and the little garrison on 
shipboard is assailed by an enemy as cold and cruel as the ruffians that 
reddened Cawnpore — a masterful and merciless sea ! No doubt they 
sometimes perish at their work. Two lifeboat men went down with the 
crew of the 'Friendship' when the 'Stanley' was wrecked on the 
' Black Middens.' The loss of such men will always be regarded as 
the loss of a heavenly grain that was for seed — the destruction of a 
pregnant benevolence, wounding our future hope. The loss of any of 
the crew of a lifeboat entails the regret we experience when the means 
of preserving life is the means of taking it away. But let none of these 
St Andrews men imagine that any one wants them to be sacrificed ; 
only what is done elsewhere can surely be tried at St Andrews." 

ANOTHER BARQUE IN THE BAT. 

From the following report from Macduff another barque had 
heen in the Bay : — 

*' Referring to your article of the 29th as to the barque seen in the 
bay off St ^drews the whole day on the 25th, flying her signal of 
'distress, it is rieht that your readers know that the barque ' Atterdarg/ 
of Dramen, reached the port of Macduff the following day, and lies here 
in a completely disabl^ condition. Your remarks on the conduct of 
the St Andrews lifeboatmen are most just. The ' Atterdarg' had been 
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tossed aboat between the Naze of Norway and the Firth of Forth four 
weeks before being seen in St Andrews Bay ; had been twice driven 
back for shelter to Charlestown Roadstead ; had four feet of water in 
her hold when seen in the bay on Friday, the 26th ; her pumps choked 
and ballast shifted to the forepart and starboard side, sphtting the 
iresh water casks in her hold ; ner crew exhausted from want of sleep 
and constant labour since she left the roadstead on the 23rd. It was in 
this perilous position that the poor Norwegians looked towards St 
Andrews for help — but in vain ! not even the slightest attention being 
paid to them. After being in the bay all day the wind fortunately 
changed to the south at dusk, so that she drove north along the coas^ 
before the wind. Had the gale continued, she would have sunk and the 
crew have perished ! Having got round Kinnaird Head early on 
Saturday morning and the wind changed to the east, she drove before 
it up the Moray Firth. She lost her foresail and forestaysail that^ 
night, and would hardly answer her helm. But, with seven feet of 
water in the hold, she was got into Macduff harbour on Saturday 
afternoon, almost sinking, through the help of hundreds of people — 
men, women, boys, and girls, who thronged to give their assistance." 

This needs no comment, but speaks volumes against the life- 
boat management of St Andrews ! And as I am writing a brief 
history of the bay, I feel bound to record it, as a warning for 
the future. 



UNSUOOESSPUL ATTEMPT TO LAUNCH THB LIFEBOAT. 

** Infirmity that decays the wise 
Dotii ever m^ike the better iooV^^ShaJeeapecwe, 

" It is my nature's plague to spy into abuses." — Ibid {logo). 

No doubt the severe comments had rankled in the minds of the 
officials of the queer-managed, exclusive-minded old City, for it 
was determined to take out the boat for trial on the 17th 
December — only a fortnight after the strictures were made about 
the " Dalhousie" and barques — doubtless with the very best 
intentions to try and wipe out the odium, by at least a show of 
zeal, but this time without the help of a band of music — so 
much noise on shore not being deemed in harmony with the 
want of action at sea. But, as if the queer Management of the 
City generally, was determined to spite itself upon the poor life- 
boat, to show that there was something rotten in the state of St 
Andrews — ^instead of helping to clear it, it only made matters 
worse. The published notice of the trial, said, '* During the 
week it was arranged by several members of the Lifeboat Com- 
xnittee and the coxswain, to go out on Saturday for one of the 
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statutory practising trips." The rest of the members were only 
warned at noon to attend at two p.m. at the boat-house — two 
hoars after, as if not wanted. They met, but neither of the 
crews would go in the boat. The first and second coxswain had 
a dispute as to the previous want of action. Old Ocean also 
seemed bent upon quarrelling with them — for by a singular 
chance there was a pretty heavy sea on, and a stiff nor'-easter 
blowing. The second coxswain (Chisholm) being taunted with 
fear for not going off, at once said, " Give me the command 
of the boat, and a crew of my own choosing, and I will soon 
take out the boat." But this open speech did not suit the first 
coxswain, nor the majority of the Committee present ; so, after 
an hour's delay — the old story. The coxswain got a volunteer 
crew, launched the boat into the harbour, and pulled out ; but, 
once past the pier, amongst the surf, it was too evident that 
they were totally unfit to manage the boat. The sea seemed to 
be angry at them for the late inaction, and showed the white of 
its watery teeth. After a vain though willing effort to pull 
outside, they got little further than the pierhead, where she 
broached to, side on to the sea, when a grinning breaker took 
her in its arms and ran dancing with her — nor once halted till 
it flung her on the beach — ^bre^ing all the port oars, and hurling 
some of the lads who formed her crew into the surf, then 
slipped away back again — as if in triumph, proud of having 
shown its power and revenge for not going off when needed. 
New oars being got, a crowd rushed into the surf and pushed 
her afloat, and she was at last brought safely round to the 
harbour again. Now, there are two lessons to be learned from 
this " Trial ;" First, it needs a strong and good crew to pull out 
of the surf at St Andrews (if heavy), for a weak, milk-and-- 
water one will never do it ; second, it is bad policy to sour 
hardy, practical fishermen, by trying to force them to go off with 
any kind of coxswains, against their will. They must have 
comrades they can trust to lead them when a real case of 
emergency needs their services. These two crews were not 
actuated by fear, for there was nothing to cause it, but by petty 
jealousy ; still, they were wrong in not going off wh^n asked by 
those in authority, as nothing can be achieved which requires 
tmity if a spirit of insubordination exists. The chief thing is 
to get good leaders — good managers, and good management will 
follow. We cannot expect a blunderingly ordered "Light 
Brigade" sacrifice every day. A graphic account of this attempt 
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to go off was given in the Fife Netos by Sandy Scot at the 
time, who said — 

''I was passin' through St Andrews on my road to Anster. As I 
£;aed alang the bit harbour, Lord, sir, what a kickup they were makin' 
Ldnchin' a blue and white painted boattie. How they rowted an' 
roared an* howled, as if she'd been a muckle tree held fast by its roots 
aneth the yird ! What a fuss and hullabulloo 1 Even after the bonnie 
bit boattie was fairly creepin' on the tap o' the water, the critter itsel' 
anxious to gang oot amang the breakers— -deil speed them if they would 
let her gang oot beyond the pierhead, but keepit her aye back wi' the 
lang blue and white painted sticks shoved oot at her side ! Ae, sir, sic 
a crood o' gentle an' semple were gowpin' an' glow'rin' to see the 
mariners gang aff to gie the boat a bit hyzie ! What grand cork 
jackets they had on ! What for did the gowks no let her gang oot ? 
JLord, sir, they're surely no weel paid for yon kind o' wark, for deu aane 
o' Sandy kens what they were doin' oot ava, abusin' the bonnie bit boat — 
unless they meant to gang oot amang the seas. I speered at ae mettle 
little gentry loonie wi' specs on — they ca'd him the Provost— what way 
there were sae mony folk — if there was a ship wrackit ? ' No,' says 
he, *it's the crew practeesin' the lifeboat.' An' von's what they ca* 
practeesin' the lifeboat ? Lord, sir, the boattie needs nae sic practeesin* 
— if the feckless coofs would only ca' her bit armies she would spoot 
oot like a juck hersel', or if she canna gang oot in a sea like yon, they 
should spit an' gie owre, an' get lans leather boots on — ^whuskey flasks 
Toond their necks, like the muckle dogs o' St Bernard, when ony ship's 
wrackit amang the rocks, then wade in an' poo oot the drooned and half 
dead sailors, tak' a sook o' the whuskey themselves first to keep oot the 
cauld — syne if there's ony left, gie the puir deein' sufferers the rest. 
Hoot, toot I gae wa' wi' them I Let them wait for afine calm day to 
practeese the bonnie bit boattie, for yon coorse weather (when ships hae 
a chance o' being wrackit) winna do ! then they'll get a fine bit sail, 
their pay, an' a drum o' the best. But, when wat through at onyrate 
puddlm' at the pierhead, they micht hae gane a wee bit further oot, just 
to please the gentry bodies wha had come doon like a flock o' geese to 
see them. But Sandy was baith scunnert an' cauld glow'rin' at the 
* objects ;' sae after a hard cauker o' Mrs Mar's best^a pint o' porter, 
bread, and cheese at the Toll Inn — ssLed spankin' up St Nicholas Brae 
paidlin' his ain canoe, an' landed at Anster safe an' soond." 

Sandy had lost patience, and not waited to see her driven 
ashore on the sands before being brought back to the harbour 
and safely housed once more. 

LOSS OF THE " ANDREW WILSON," SCHOONER, JAN. 5TH, 1865. 

"He that fights and runs away 
May live to fi^ht another day ; 
But he that's m the battle slain 
May never rise to fight again." — Shakspeare, 

The loss of this schooner is one of the most curious episodes 
in connection with the history of the bay, and these little 
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sketches. It happened at a time of the year when Scotch folk 
are generally convivial with one another, and though they some- 
times get a little' too much grog aboard — ^that was no reason why 
the old " Andrew Wilson" should have got herself filled with 
salt water — to the very scuppers — in good weather, wind S.W., 
and only kept from foundering — ^by her indifferent cargo of pit 
props 1 What her skipper's object was in coming so close to 
where the " Napoleon" was wrecked, casting anchor within 300 
yards of Boarhills Creek — ^in dangerous proximity to " Outer 
Luckie" — with all her spare chains, spars, anchors, and other 
heavy gear on one side — leaving her hanging by the eyebrows 
as it were, swimming between wind and water — blow me if I 
know ! unless to settle quietly down, just to bear the remaining 
timbers of th e " Napoleon" company ! If she was highly insured — 
that, of course, would explain the matter. Be that as it may, this 
little puppy of history has got nothing to do with mere surmise, or 
idle, hydra-tongued gossip, but simply to tell the fact — that the 
^* Andrew Wilson," schooner, 95 tons register, laden with pit 
props, from the Moray Firth for Newcastle, was seen queerly 
riding close to the rocks — her deck level with the water — by the 
crews of two of our fishing boats on their way to the fishing ; 
that they hailed, but received no answer, " no one being on board 
but the poor dog ;" that they boarded her, found the chains, 
anchors, spars, &c., all to one side, giving her a strong list — ^as it 
were inviting her to slip quietly down alongside of " Outer 
Luckie ;" that they hauled these amidships, slipped her cable 
to ease her, as she seemed mightily inclined to settle down and 
leave them in the lurch ; that part of their crews set sail while 
the rest began to tow her off with their boats ; that they brought 
her to within 1 J miles of St Andrews pier, with the wise object 
of bringing her into the harbour — the nearest port of safety, as 
there was no time to lose, nor buoyancy to spare in the poor old 
** Andrew Wilson," she being, as Tobby Tospot has it, Bachi 
jplemuf — ^full of — ^no, not " wine," but water — dangerously '* top 
heavy" — to use a tippler's as well as a seaman's phrase. But, 
when just on their way taking poor " Andrew" home, four of her 
renegade crew singularly turned up, and met them in her own 
boat — after meanly leaving her to shift for herself, listed — 
possibly scuttled — close to the rocks, when they saw she was 
likely to get safely into a port after all. No sooner were they 
on board, than the coastguard gig, with her skipper on board, 
followed rapidly from St Andrews harbour, and also sprang on 
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board — (not far to climb)— of poor old Andrew — like a lot of wild 
cats after their prey. Then commenced such a scene of rival 
ownership — seldom seen — or heard — ^by four different crews on 
board a sinking schooner. Talk of two pair of innocent doves 
fighting for one hole in the doocot ! or two Kings after one 
crown ! or two candidates for one set of Buighs ! or two catB 
tied by the tail over a rope — pshaw ! These were nothing to 
the fury of the baffled captain, who, with handspike in hand, 
and features blacker than the Moors when roused from the side 
of Desdemona at midnight by the alarum bell in Cyprus, roared 
** What the devil made you slip the cable of my diip for, yon 
damned pirates T " Because she was water-logged, and owre 
near the rocks !— owre close inshore — and be damned to you !" 
— ^like a bear caught by the leg in a stamp, as loudly roared the 
big-boned skipper of one of the fishing boats — Jack Fenton, 
" But you should not have slipped the anchor and brought her 
away" — more blandly, but not more justly, chimed in the chief 
boatman of the coastguard. It is needless to say they could not 
and they did not agree. How could they ? — as well expect the 
Tay in a flood spring tide to agree with a gale of wind from the 
west I There were eleven strong fishermen — ^with their two boats 
in possession — there was an equal number of Andrew's crew and 
the coastguard, also with their two boats, wanting possession — 
four crews on board wrangling like cats — spitting fire at one 
another, the four boats — ^like bees clustering round their Queen, 
made it a deadlock — ^for, while the captain, knife in hand, 
swore to " cut the fishing boats adrift !" the fishermen as loudly 
swore that they " would see him damned first, if he dared !'* 
So it was agreed that the tall skipper of one of the boats and 
some of the coastguard should go ashore and get legal advice. 
The limb of the law came down, and advised them to bring the 
cause of dispute into the harbour. But the captain, determined 
she should not come into St Andrews, quietly slipped a 
messenger away to Dundee for a tug, and engaged another 
fishing boat and eight of a crew to go off to the schooner — no 
doubt thinking there was nothing like diamond for cutting 
diamond. The coastguard also went off again, who, with her 
own crew, made about 20 men. They had quarelled all day on 
board, and were still wrangling when the tug hove in sight 
about 7 P.M. — ^near dark. So, " will ye niU ye," the poor old 
"Andrew "Wilson" was fated to be towed away, very much 
against her will. The first body of fishermen truly told the 
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captain of the tug that it was dangerous to attempt to take her 
to Dundee, especially now^ as the loind and sea were beginning 
to rise. He shook his head, and said, " I am of your opinion, 
but, damn me, 1*11 cast her off if I see too much danger !* 
" Andrew's" skipper, for reasons of his own, was determined she 
should not be taken into St Andrews harbour — close at hand- 
but should risk going to Dundee, though she sank on the way. 
So, being now the strongest, he again began bouncing and 
cursing like a nautical Bardolph, crying, ** Damn my eyes, but 
she shall go, for there's no water in St Andrews harbour — ^heave 

away, lads, heave away ! — get out of her, you d d lubbers ! 

jou are nothing but a set of piratical wreckers !" and so on. 
With the help of his mate and the coastguard he cast their 
boats adrift thrice ; but they still clung to her, like the sloth on 
the back of a buffalo, or a lamprey to a rudder, and defied him — 
determined to abide by her and claim their darling salvage. It 
was an ugly, sour night, blowing hard from the S.W., and the 
schooner beginning to — I was going to say pitch, that was 
impossible, as she had no side to pitch with, her deck being level 
with the sea, and likely to pitch down head first away from 
them altogether, as if disgusted — to put an end to such a 
disgraceful squabble. So, in a gale — like a poor, overladen 
•cadger's horse — the schooner left her safe anchorage about eleven 
P.M., and wabbled on as far as the mouth of the Tay in tow of 
the tug. But here poor old " Andrew Wilson" reisted, and, 
like a " stappin'" horse, would not budge further, but clumsily 
kicked up her unwieldy hind quarters and went bodily down, 
head first — came up again and lay on her beam ends — when she 
began to round the buoy, and got side on to the gale. Then 
followed another scene which can hardly be realised by lands- 
men. It was a bitter cold winter's morning, about half-past 
one, and dark as a wolfs mouth — a gale of wind, and a tumbling 
sea, five boats, with crews, clinging to a capsized ship. What 
with the howling of the gale, the roaring of men struggling in 
the water, clinging to the half-submerged rigging, in the midst 
of darkness, is easier conceived than described. The whole of 
the boats were now turned adrift with a vengeance — not by the 
axe or knife of the skipper, but by the wind and sea — as if 
disgusted to see a craft that could hardly swim insult their 
majesty in being dragged like a log, without either sense or 
reason ! Thus ended the unseemly squabble. There were 
eight fishermen and her own crew of five on board, whom, with 
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a disdainful lurch, she left struggling in the sea — to pay the piper 
who led the dance — as they best could. As she lay flat on her 
side some of them got entangled among the spars and rigging. 
Fortunately all but one were hauled on board by the very boats 
which the captain was so anxious to cut adrift. All were saved 
but one fisherman called Davie Gourlay, 19 years old, one of the 
crew the captain brought otf ; he went down when she heeled 
over. The only wonder is that more were not drowned in such 
a dark, stormy night. The tug, with the schooner's crew, 
steamed for Dundee, after saving nine men — ^likely to have 
another row over the towage. The three fishing boats with their 
crestfallen crews, after a stiflp beat up the bay, arrived in St 
Andrews harbour at half -past five a.m., about the very time they 
left it the previous morning, when, instead of fish, they thought 
they got a fine haul of the old *' Andrew Wilson !" 

But, lest this queer affair should be considered more fiction 
than fact I give the gifet of a letter which appeared in the 
Advertiser at the time, signed by the eleven fishermen who first 
boarded her, headed — 

" THE LOSS OP THE * ANDREW WILSON.' " 
''Sib, — Having read the different reports of the loss of life at the 
wreck of the 'Andrew Wihon,' we beg to give the public the true 
version. We left the harbour at 5 a.m. on Tuesday tor the fishing. 
We saw a vessel between us and the land close in shore, about 300 yards, 
only off Boarhills, near where the Napoleon was wrecked. We hailed, 
got no answer, went on board and found her nearly full of water, listed, 
and almost sinking. Thinking she might go down, we took the 
moveables to save them, ahd afterwards handed them to the Receiver of 
Wreck. Not sinking during this, anxious to see what she was load with, 
we broke open the three hatches, and found wood in them all ; we then. 
saw she would not go down. We slipped the anchor for fear the 
weight of the chain wuuld take her down, as the water was above her 
dec^ amidships. We divided ourselves in three parties, one to set the 
sails, the others to tow her to St Andrews — the weather shore and 
nearest port of safety. We brought her — after great trouble, within a 
mile and a half of the harbour, when we were met by four of her crew 
in her own boat. They came aboard, said nothing ; ten minutes after, 
tiie Coastguard gig and crew, with her captain, also came off. He 
called us a parcel of pirates for slipping her cable and removing his 
schooner, using strong language. The chief boatman of the C. G.> 
M'Naughton, ^so said we had no right to board the schooner. We said 
we had, as she was abandoned, listed, water-logged, and too near the 
rocks. When we brought her up in a safe roadstead the Captain again, 
abused us. One of us, John Fenton, went ashore for legal advice. Mr 
Woodcock, the lawyer, told him to return and abide by the ship nntil 
she was brought into the harbour, as they were entitled to salvage, or be 
paid for bringing her into safety, being abandoned — ^proved by the &ct 
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of the captain and crew taking everything away belonging to themselves 
when they left her. Besides, her chains, spare anchors, and other heavy 
things were placed on one side, which we had to remove before getting 
nnder weigh. The captain and Coastguard having come ashore, Mr 
Woodcock urged the necessity of bringing her into the harbour. 
M'Naughton would not allow it to be said she was xlrawing too much 
water. €retting no satisfaction, with Mr Woodcock's advice, Fenton 
came on board and told us to abide by her until she was brought in. 
We did so till dusk. An hour and a half before high water a fishing 
boat with full crew, the Coastguard gig and crew — with her captain, 
came off. They said a tug was coming to tow her up to Dundee. We 
tried to reason with them, and showed the danger of trying to take her 
to Dundee in such a gale. We began to weigh her ancnor to bring her 
in to St Andrews, when the captain seized a handspike and threatened 
to 'smash our skulls in if we persisted.' So, he, with his own crew, 
the Coastguard, and other boat's crew — about a score of men — took the 
command out of our hands by sheer force of numbers. They cast off 
our boats three times, bub we stUl abode by her as advised. At seven 
P.M. the steam tug * Hercules* came. At ten, one of us went on board 
the tug and advised the master not to take her, as there was too much 
wind. He said * there was too much wind already,, and if it came to 
blow worse he would not take her.' But, urged by the other party, she 
got under weigh about half -past eleven. We heard the master of the 
tug cty * Let the vessel lie, there is too much wind P The captain of the 
schooner, howevier, cried * Heave away, lads I heave away !' None of 
us assisted, but we remained by her to see if we had any claim for what 
we had done — ^no pleasant duty, as he threatened to * hurl every soul of 
us overboard, Yankee fashion !' as he said, and cried for * his axe to cut 

the d boats adrift !' Had he done so, a worse calamity than the loss 

of poor Gourlay would have resulted ; for, when entering the Tay about 
haH-past one, she went down bow first, came up again, and heeled over 
on her beam ends — a total wreck, hurling eight fishermen and her own 
crew of five into the sea. It was very dark, and a perfect gale. Some 
clung to the wreck, and some were taken on board the boats, which 
were astern, and it is a great wonder that more were not lost. The 
captain of the tug deserves great credit for his exertions in saving nine. 
The crews of the fishing boats also saved three. Gourlay left the wreck 
by the same rope (which was fast to one of the boats), along with 
another fisherman ; while they were clinging the boat's crew slipped 
the rope for fear of being stove by the wreck. The one being a good 
swimmer, let go the rope and swam to the boat, but Gourlay clung to 
it, and though the boat swung to where he was, and one of the crew 
clutched him by the fingers, yet, being exhausted, he clung to the rope — 
would not let go. The next lurch he sank, never again to rise ! We 
soon after left the wreck, and, after a perilous beat up the Bay in the 
teeth of the gsJe, arrived in the harbour at half -past five a.m. These 
are the facts, and, as one of the fishermen lost his life, we are anxious 
that the truth should be known. — ^Yours, &c., 

"John Fenton; Alex. Dupp; John Ireland; Qeobge Ltall ; 

KoBEAT Cross ; Alex. Cunningham ; James Melville ; Thos. 

Waters ; W. Hutchison ; Thos. Brown ; and T. Cunningham, 
" St Andrews, January 7th, 1865." 
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A very ill-judged reply was given by " The Managing Owner 
of the * Andrew Wilson/ " who possibly had some managing 
interest in her loss, which called forth another long — scathing 
one from the same fishermen, which ended thus — 

'* We lost two days' fishing, our tow lines, and nearly our lives, to save 
this vessel — so deliberately thrown away ! Had we got our own way 
she would have been lying safe in St Andrews Harbour, and young 
Gourlay been alive. But, sir, what did the mate mean by saying — on. 
her way to the Tay, * If she only had another four tons inore stones at 
each end she would soon go out of sight.* We impute no motives, bat 
leave facts to speak for themselves ! But, we say most decidedly that 
the schooner was deliberately thrown away in trying to take her to 
Dundee in such a night and in such a state ! He says — * She struck 
the rocks at nine p.m., but kept going till the Carr Beacon was seen 
close by at eleven p.m. ; it fell calm, and the anchor was let go.' 
Now, sir, when boarded by us she was five miles to windward of the 
Carr Beacon, and how she managed to get so far west against a strong 
flood tide and head-wind in two hours is a mystery to every seafaring 
man ! and, as for there ' not being depth of water, as sometimes vessels 
8 feet are neaped,' — the depth was taken that night, and there was 
13^ feet at the slip and 15 feet at the ladder on the pier, proving that 
she had plenty of water in, as she was only drawing 11 feet even m her 
waterlogged state. The fishing boats saved three men — one of them 
being stove by collision with the wreck. From the darkness and 
violence of the gale, it is a great wonder more were not drowned. We 
hope you will insert this, as it is too bad to lose our time and material 
giving efi^ective help, then have the vessel not only taken out of our 
hands and lost, but the whole fishermen branded as ' Wreckers' for 
being right." 

Thus ended as queer a shipwreck and loss of life as ever took 
place in the bay. It helps to lift the veil a little, to let the 
general public catch a glimpse of what was^ and possibly still t», 
carried on with ships and insurances. The poor old " Andrew 
Wilson" was seen a few days after — 40 miles off Montrose, keel 
up, drifting out to sea in the direction of Norway ! 

FISHING YAWL CAPSIZED — " BILLY THE BOY" DROWNED, APRIL 1865. 

" They're no a* saints that drink holy water." 

As the " Fox" was capsized and crew drowned on the April 
market-day of 1858, so was this St Andrews yawl sunk and 
crew drowned on the April market-day 1865, when returning 
from fishing, with two rings in her foresail and sheet fast. A 
sudden squall struck her — the wind westerly and flanny — when 
about a mile north-east from the pierhead. She filled and 
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sank all the quicker from their creels being filled with a good 

shot of fish. She was a man short, old Davie Gardiner saving 

his life a little longer by remaining on shore to pilot a schooner. 

The three were — ^William Thomson, better known as " Billy the 

Boy," about 60, and two young men about 20 — ^Henry "Waters 

and Jamie Wilson. The sheet was fast, Billy steering — ^the two 

young lads, likely, as usual, arranging their lines when she went 

down. No one saw her sink, but one of Waters' brothers was 

standing on the pier waiting for her coming in. His back was 

turned ; on looking seaward he missed her. Alarmed, he ran up 

the Kirkhill ; not seeing her, he ran down again, got another 

man, unmoored his boat, and pulled out as fast as possible. All 

they saw was part of Billy's head and the ends of two bladders 

—which he had seized in his death-grip— sticking above water ; 

being a heavy man, the two had difficulty in hauling him on 

board. It was said there was life in him, but although Dr 

Adamson was at once sent for, he gave no signs of animation. 

Next day the other two bodies were dragged up within ten yards 

of where the boat lay sunk, which proves there is little tide in the 

bay close inshore. Unlike the "Fox" or Spence's yawl, her 

ballast, creels, fish, and lines were in her when hauled up — ^the 

very oars under the thafts. She went once again to sea, but 

ordy once — sent by her owner. Jack Waters (a queer, industrious 

fisherman) — driven like a deserter or a thief drummed out of 

the regiment — out the harbour, with several holes smashed 

through her bottom — so ill at his brother^s death, vowing " she 

would never droon anither !" But, as if to prove that the best 

laid schemes gang aft agley, she might have done so ; for there 

being a strong southerly breeze, and not wanting to sink, she 

floated over and went ashore on Kinshaldy Sands, near where 

the " Dalhousie's" jolly boat was driven — as if to preserve the 

link of these little sketches. Billy Thomson got his sobriquet 

from his habit of taking too much grog, or, to use a seaman's 

phrase, " wetting both of his eyes'* too often, and swaggering 

about the " Lady Head" (North Street) bareheaded, with (often) 

nothing on but his drawers, squaring with his fists, boimcing 

and running after wee boys, swearing by the most dreadful and 

outlandish oaths that he was ''Billy the Boy," that he would do 

for the " toracks" as he called them, but more in frolic than in 

anger. When stripped naked, attempting to bring him round, 

few cleaner bodies could be seen ; for all he had gone through, 

few better formed pieces of clay fed the greedy maw of the 

w 
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grave than old Billy Thomson's. The loss of these three lives 
caused a great sensation in the city. When the boat was 
weighed up and the other two bodies brought into the harbour, 
a great crowd lined the pier ; for ill news soon spreads. From 
the fact of only Billy, the steersman — (like Jack Spence 
previously), having time to seize hold of anything, the rest had 
been busy " redding" their lines when she went down — ^the sail 
being reefed, and the ballast not shifting, accounts for her not 
being held up by the sail, like the " Fox" and Spence's yawl. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

STRANDING OP THE " FEAR NOT," IN OCTOBER 1865. 

'* Value him who stands by you in the storm, 
Swarms of insects will surround you in the swnshine." 

It was a cold winter's morning, a very heavy sea, and a perfect 

N.E. gale blowing, when about 9 a.m. on Tuesday, October 17th, 

1865, a Billy Boy schooner was seen embayed — struggling in the 

storm, standing north, with as much sail set as she could stagger 

under, the skipper, evidently having confidence in her as a sea 

boat, doing his best to work out, but she was too far to leeward, 

amongst the breakers, driven not far from where the Dalhousie 

sank. About half-past ten, two shots were fired from the 32- 

pounders on the Kirkhill — ^as known afterwards, the flashes 

were seen, but not the shots heard, by the mate who was at the 

helm. He told the skipper, her helm was put down, she tried 

to stay, but, too much sea on, she wore. From the way she was 

working, the wind so far to the N.E., she might have made a 

good tack, but in the act of wearing, all her sails but her boom 

foresail split to shreds. Then all hope of working out was gone ; 

she let go her anchors to the north of Eden Bar, about a mile off 

flat Ejnshaldy Sands. There she reeled and plunged amongst the 

heavy breakers, like a young bull tethered amongst com, the seas 

dashing off her bluff bows as high as her cross-trees, burying 

hull and rigging in their irresistible fury. As soon as she let go 

her anchors a scene of wild excitement took place on shore ; for 

a'crew of stalwart fishermen rushed and began to drag out the 

old lifeboat, lying on her carriage in her house at the Swilcan 

Bum, which was the signal for an order at once being despatched 

topiuny out the new Institution boat, and bring her to the 

West Sands. Then there was " hurrying in hot haste," bustle 

and activity, the spirit of rivalry was afloat — ^the very gale 

seemed to whistle louder with the glee of emulation ! Two living 

streams poured in different directions, as eager as two racers bent 

for the winning post, or rival fire-engines galloping for their 

reward. In a wondrous short time the new boat was wheeled 
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from her house on the East Bents — a mile away— drawn by six 
powerful horses, and came to the West Sands just as the old 
lifeboat, drawn by three horses and a crowd of willing men, 
crossed the bum, down to the sandy beach and stood amongst 
the suif. Then the excitement and spirit of emulation reached 
its highest point — to see which would be first launched into the 
rolling surf, to help that schooner so wildly plunging amongst the 
breakers 1 The old boat was first launched, and went off in grand 
style, and, considering she was out of order and not on the new 
launching principle — without ropes, and her carriage-wheels much 
smaller, sinking into the soft sand — ^proved that she was indebted 
for her quick launching to the popular feeling of the crowd. The 
new boat soon followed, and both struggled hard against sea and 
gale to reach that reeling schooner. After an hour^s fruitless 
effort, the new boat was driven ashore— overpowered by the 
storm — ^the old surf boat seemed better to surmount the surf, 
(for which she was specially built), held on much longer, and was 
about half way out the sands on her way to the schooner — 
(possibly she had a stronger crew) — ^and, when all thought she 
would fulfil her mission, several of her crew began signalling 
to the crowd on the sands ; soon after, she was seen returning — 
when, still a good way out, several men ran in almost to the 
neck and roared " What's wrong V when the painful reply was 
heard, borne on the blast, " Making water — above her platform 
— heavy to pull — ^near water-logged !" came from hoarse and 
bitterly disappointed voices j the next minute she was hurled on 
the beach. The unfortunate cause of her return was thia— 
having lain uncared for — ^in their haste to launch her it had not 
been observed that some of the air plugs were out of her 
bottom, which allowed the water to pour into her compartmeiits, 
and practically disabled her, else she would have undoubtedly 
gone to the schooner. There being no time to lose, all parties 
now centred in the new boat, which was wheeled out to Eden 
and launched in the river about two p.m., an hour past high- 
water; but, after vainly struggling against the storm for two 
hours, they were forced to return, baffled, about half-past five, 
quite exhausted. Mght now began to close around the 
plunging schooner and shivering crew when within half a mile 
of her. After the crew got dry clothing the boat was put oaa. 
her carriage and wheeled round to the other side of Edei^*— 
about six miles — to be more to windward, and another attempt 
made off Kinshaldy Sands ; but, with the turn of the tide the 
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storm had fearfully increased, the sea heavier, the wind a 
perfect gale, and bitter cold — a dreadful lullaby to these poor 
sailors, so exposed, lashed to the rigging, ever and anon buried 
by the dashing breakers ! After a useless attempt, all hope of 
getting off was abandoned, and the crew left to their fate — a 
fearful one in that bitter cold freezing night ! It is just to say 
that everything was done by the lifeboat crews to get off the 
long shallow beach ; but sea and gale were too strong for them, 
and, certainly, nothing could exceed the anxiety and energies of 
the willing crowd to assist the launching, and help in any 
way. Mr Purvis, of Kinaldy, was also on Kinshaldy Sands 
witii the new rocket apparatus the last time the boat returned, 
had these been necessary ; but in the teeth of such a gale, on the 
flat sandy beswh, they were of no avail. After shivering on the 
sands for an hour, exposed to the pitiless blast, the crowds, like 
" owrie" cattle, sought the leeside of their own cosy homes, and 
as they sat by their firesides, thought on the dismal position of 
those on board that schooner, clinging, exposed to its unprotected 
severity for a whole dreadful night, with the sea dashing over 
them ! About midnight a bright light was seen, a tar barrel 
having been feistened to her mainboom after she struck the 
sands— having dragged her anchors (a wonder they held so long 
in that terrific sea). Next morning at daybreak-six o'clock, 
low water — ^instead of a lifeboat, the first thing that reached 
the stranded schooner was a friendly ploughman's cart from 
ELinshaldy farm, who went down the sands to render more 
efficient, if less buoyant, help from wheels and cart than from 
oars apd men in a lifeboat ! for the tide had left her high, if not 
dry — so high that the poor suffering crew were so benumbed 
that they had to be lowered over the schooner's side into the 
welcome hold of the cart. The crew thus saved, were the 
captain, mate, and a young lad about 16, and the captain's wife, 
who was on board; but one yoimg man of 19, lay in a coil of 
lOpes, almost naked, quite dead ; and though he had died from 
cold and exhaustion, his body was quite warm when first founds 
his last gasp of life having parted company from his body — like 
the anchor on the sands — not long before ! He had been lashed 
to a barrel, along with the other lad and captain's wife ; the line 
partly giving way, he had fallen and smashed his face by the 
force of the sea ; he lay in the coil with only his stockings on, 
one boot, and a flannel shirt — ^possibly, when she struck, 
preparing to swim. Alas 1 he never got the chance ! Along 
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with the other lad, he hung, lashed to the rigging, from one till 
four on Tuesday afternoon, but, unable to hang longer in this 
terrible position, had to be taken down on deck and lashed to 
the barrel near where he was found — stark, though not stiff. 
The captain, his wife, and mate were taken to Kinshaldy farm, 
and well cared for ; the other boy — almost dead — was removed 
to the farm of Comerton — ^he recoverd. His young shipmate in 
a coffin was carried to Leuchars kirkyard, where he now lies, 
and hears no more the boom of the breakers dashing on board 
the little Billy Boy schooner " Fear Not" of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, 64 tons register, then laden with 110 tons of jute from 
London to Dundee — engaged in a coasting trade — now entirely 
superseded by the East Lidiamen coming from Calcutta to 
Dundee, direct. She was well named " Fear JN^ot," for when her 
master and owner had to sell her as she lay on the " Geal 
Bank," near Eden bar, he sorrowfully said — " She was as fine a 
sea boat as ever floated, and as strong as British oak and copper 
could make her — built under his own care at Boston, in 
England, twenty-four years before, and had her anchors held she 
would have ridden out the storm though twice as heavy !" She 
was deemed so good that she was got off — her hull almost 
intact — for all her hammering, taken to Tayport, repaired and 
refitted, at a cost of £400, and after knocking about the coast of 
Great Britain and L*eland, pounding down the rocks for another 
twenty years — ^being so often ashore — she, at last, with only two 
men on board, laden with causey blocks from Inverkeithing, also 
bound for Dundee, was quietly slipped upon the shelving rocks 
at the south-west end of Inchcolm on the 17th of April 1879, 
where she hung for three weeks, partly dry at low water, with a 
hole through her bottom, but, true to the last, without a seam 
being started in her faithful built oak hull. She lay till a 
heavy storm — her constant companion, forced her off the ledge, 
and she slid down into deep water, and now lies at the bottom 
of the Firth of Forth ! Thus ended the bluff-bowed Billy Boy 
schooner "Fear Not" of Boston, next of Leith, last of St 
Andrews-^port Dundee 1 a craft well known for near half a 
century to many of the' rocks and sands around the British Isles. 
To prove the severity of the storm, and that no blame could be 
attached to St Andrews on this occasion, I give this extract from 
the press : — 

''Between two and three on Tuesday afternoon the mmoor ran in. 
Broughty Ferry that a vessel was embayed in St Andrews Bay, and no 
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chance of the crew being rescued unless by the lifeboat from the Tay. 
The coxswains went up &e hill, and saw the waves lashing around her 
with great fury, but from the heavy breakers it was useless going down 
with the boat. The * Eob Roy* tug steamed over from Tayport, a 
teleeram having come from St Andrews stating that it was impossible 
for the lifeboats to get ofif there, and to try and get out the Ferry one. 
The coxswains went to the captain of the tug, who said from the 
tremendous sea running no boat could live in it. He steamed down as 
far as the Pool, but found he could go no further, and returned to 
Tayport." 

So, in this instance, the lifeboat was as useless from the Tay as 
from St Andrews. The stranding of the " Fear Not," with loss 
of one of her crew, accelerated the placing of the old St 
Andrews lifeboat at Boarhills, which, being to windward, com- 
mands the bay, from which she could come down on the banks 
of Tay when no boat could get off from St Andrews or Broughty 
Ferry. The following extracts from a long letter appeared : — 

"Sib, — It is with pleasure I read your leader on the necessity of 
placdnf the St Andrews lifeboat further to wmdtoard, for it is impossible 
to pull out in strong easterly sales. Eepeated, but hopeless — indeed 
utterly futile — attempts have Eitely been made, as in the case of the 
* Fear Not,' more like shams than sterling practical efforts to save life, 
which proves the necessity of the lifeboat bemg more to windward, with 
ample funds to induce the efficient services of a strong crew. Six years 
ago the R.N.L.I. sent an excellent boat to St Andrews, and it is a 
melancholy fact that during aU that time, though wrecks of all degrees 
of heartrending calamity have taken place from Boarhills to the 
Abertay Sands and mouth of Eden, she has not once, nor the shadow of 
once, been truly instrumental in saving a sinsle life ! although some of 
the poor shivering sufferers clung or were lashed to their moving coffins 
from noon till six o'clock next momin^,within a mile of where she useless 
lay, as was the case with the ' Fear Not,' when a young man died from 
exposure, and his body, with the rest of the crew, were taken off the 
wreck, not by a lifeboat, but by a common cart at low water." 

Shortly after this the old St Andrews lifeboat was stationed at 
Boarhills. 

THE OLD ST ANDBBWS LIFEBOAT STATIONED AT BOABHILLS, 

13th DECEMBER 1866. 

^ Let others deem her cra^, no longer fit to breast 
The surge, that, madly driven, bean down with foaming crest, 
But we who oft have maimed her when Death waa on the prow, 
We cannot bear to leave her — nor wUl we leave her now I** 

After the sad wreck of the " Napoleon," and repeated failures 
or attempts to take out the. lifeboat from St Andrews, a few 
thoughtful minds were convinced that the " creek or harbour at 
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Boarhills" was a better place for a lifeboat than St Andrews^ 
notwithstanding Captain Eobertson's report and Mr Purvisb 
divided opinion, and an opportunity came to test it, when tbd 
old St Andrews lifeboat was offered for sale by the Towi 
Gonncil in February 1865 — ^four months after the loss of th« 
Napoleon. As is usual in that unwieldy body, a division of 
opinion took place, and a squabble over the sale. Some were for 
selling, some for breaking up and burning, and some for turning 
her into a mussel coble on the Eden, even after she was sold. 

''At a meeting of the Council held 22nd February 1865, Mr 
Colville drew attention to the old lifeboat and house. Dr Lindsay sail 
no one woald buy her, though offered for sale. Another member aaii 
he would buy her, and place her at Boarhillsfor the object of saving Ufe^ 
stating that he was willing to give the £10 for her as asreed on at a 
meeting of the Lifeboat Committee. Bailies Bonthron and Lees, and the 
Council generally, concurred ; but Mr Colville, Dr Archibald, and 
others were against it, and proposed she should be broken up rather 
than sold. It was ultimately agreed to take the sum offered, and the 
matter left to the Lifeboat Committee." 

After this, at another meeting of Council, it was tried to over- 
turn the decision of February 22nd. Threatening legal letteis 
passed between the purchaser and Chairman of the Lifeboat 
Committee, which resulted in her being handed over as agreed 
on for the purpose of a lifeboat at Boarhills. She was thoroughly 
overhauled, painted, and wheeled out to " Boarhills creek or 
harbour" on the 13th of December, two months after the wreck 
of the "Fear iN'ot." The Town Council, afterwards wanting 
to sell the site, generously gave the materials of the old house, 
which was taken down and rebuilt at Boarhills in February 
1866. Thus, as Shakspeare says, '' With Devotion's visage, and 
pious action, we do sugar o'er i^e Devil himself." For, as the 
loss of the '^ Horn" was the means of getting pilot cutters for 
the Tay, and the loss of the "Dalhousie" the lightship— eo 
the loss of the " Napoleon" was the getting of a lifeboat at 
Boarhills. 

WBBOK OF THE " JAMBS CHADWICK," JANUARY 5TH, 1867. 

"Bad luck is a man with his hands in his pockets and a pipe in his 
month looking to tee how things will torn up. Good luck is a man with 
his sleeves rofled np working with a will to mcJte it turn up" 

On Saturday, January 6th, 1867, the brigantine "James 
Chad wick," of Seaham, 146 tons register, left Montrose 
in ballast for Seaham with a fair breeze. When near the Fein 
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Mands it came to blow hard from S.E. — a. gale. She broke 
her mainboom, then, like a duck or gull lame or winged, unable 
to beat against the gale, she wore and ran back for the Firth, 
but missed it in the dark haze, and got embayed in St Andrews 
Bay about midnight same night. Standing south, he was near 
ashore at Kinkell — wore, and stood north, uncertain where he 
was, until near the Abertay Sands, where he saw the Tay 
lights. He let go his anchors about one on Sabbath morning, 
liere was some surf, but nothing dangerous had his anchor held 
good ; but about tbxee a.m., half tide, the captain says the 
chain parted, he set sail, stood south, but she bumped twice, at 
last drove adiore on this side of Eden, and lay broadside on to 
the sea. The tide ebbed so far that at 8 a.m., low water, the 
crew left her com|ortably in their own boat, taking their clothes 
and everything of value with them — including a live canary in 
its cage — ^having plenty of time, as she lay fast in the ebbing 
tide. After she struck, the captain said he burned two tar kegs 
to attract attention, but no one saw them. The Coastguardman 
on duty, M*Arthy, lost a stripe for his alleged bad look-out ; but 
the pilot Harley says he had occasion to be at the harbour at the 
time, and must have seen the tar barrels if they had been 
burning ; but the severe strictures in the press previously, made 
the ofOicials fidgety and prone to make an example of those beneath 
them. The shepherd on the links, and a young lad (who ran 
and told the Coastguard) were the first who saw her lying on 
the sands in the gray of morning. After landing on the sands 
and seeing the town close by, the crew of six (with the canary) 
walked in by themselves, and arrived at the Golf Hotel about nine 
o'clock — ^being bona fide tiSLYeUeiB in truth. A good stiff glass of 
gzog and a fire would help to cheer their drooping spirits, as 
well as the canary's. The sea rose with the tide, and at high 
water it came to blow pretty hardj being light, she rolled 
considerably, side on, the spray dashing over her hull. What 
gave rise to suspicion was the hatches being off, allowing her to 
filL Seafaring men said, instead of leaving her, if the crew had 
tnmmed her ballast forward she would have lain end on to the 
sea, and for all that was of it would have done little harm. 
But her owners were tired of he]>— roriginally built sharp, as a 
trader between London and Aberdeen, she was superseded by 
steam, and—- drawing fourteen feet made her unhandy for 
coasting. Thus we see, as a sparrow, 'tis said, does not fall to 
ake ground without a special providence, so is there often a 
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special reason for the wreck of a ship. After driving further 
up, her chain, if not her anchor, holding her among the surf, she 
filled, settled down, and lay on her side on a sandy bed of her 
own making, from which she never rose, and became a total 
wreck. Captain Woodrow of the Coastguard, not knowing that 
the crew were ashore, got the lifeboat launched at the harbour, 
which went to the wreck. By this time the usual crowd was 
on the sands as well as Captain Woodrow, who sent men in her 
own boat off to tell the lifeboat to proceed to Eden instead of 
returning to the harbour, which she did, and was afterwards 
brought in on her carriage. The "James Chadwick" was 
insured in a Whitby Club ; the party who came to dispose of 
her was as willing to sell as any one to buy, from the fact that 
he only asked £10 for her as she lay — ^hull, spars, ropes, sails, 
boats, anchors, and gear — ^and accepted £8, by private bargain, 
glad to get away back to Whitby. But, to prove that too 
many cooks spoil the broth, it is very doubtful if even that low 
sum left a profit to all the " shipowners" (half a dozen trades- 
men) who bought her, for they employed so many people to cut 
and slash away at her spars and rigging — all the more recklessly 
for having plenty of grog to raise their spirits on board the wet 
sands. The rigging and running gear being cut adrift, the 
Qpars floated — not made fast — ^and a stiff west breeze springing 
up, sent some of them — ^for a lark, up the Firth of Forth, where 
she should have gone, before. 'th» mainmast was towed into 
Pittenweem by some fishermen, and one of her boats was found 
up the Eden near Guardbridge. A public sale was made by the 
managing otoners of the ill-managed wreck, boats, &c., but the 
bidding was not nearly so keen as the axes which cut away the 
rigging ; so, after some more cutting and slashing, wet feet and 
" tiraww," the remnant hull, windlass, &c., were sold to a party 
of labourers for £5. These also got a tiring of tough old 
" James,'' for after a fortnight's hard labour she settled down in 
the sand, with her windlass, some of her chains, &c., given 
away for nothing to the crabs and flounders. Her gaunt ribs 
are seen yet at low water, covered with barnacles and mussels ; 
the latter floating down in seed from the mussel bed in the 
Eden have seized hold of her — ^French fashion — ^whose long 
hairy bysus threads hold on much better than her cable did— 
peace rest her body — for soul, honest " James Chadwick" 
had none ! Her two boats did the world some service, f or, 
sixteen years after — up till now, 1883— as handline boats — 
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many a narrow shave their tradesmen owners have had in gales 
when fishing in the bay. A curious incident took place in 
taking one of them round from the West Sands to the harbour. 
Five men were in her — a pretty heavy surf on — being stove, 
she began making much water ; having no bail dish, three of 
them took off their boots, while two kept pulling for dear life, 
and thus engaged — without intermission — they managed to 
reach the harbour safely, but not dryly, being soaked by sea 
■and sweat ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A BRIEF OHAPTSB OF TOO COMMON MISHAPS AT SEA. 
" The greatest tratha are the simplest — so are the greatest men." 

As these little sketches have outgrown my first design, I must 
curtsdl them. A volume (compiled from the letter-book of a 
Custom-House officer) could be filled with a bald list of the 
wrecks at Fifeness, the Carr, and the Banks of Tay — such as 
the large steamer the " Martello," on the Carr, shortly before 
the "Sutlej," in 1868; or the Peterhead schooner the 
"Euphemia** (with herrings), on Fifeness, soon after the 
"Napoleon," on November 3rd 1864; or the London & 
Dundee Shipping Co.'s steamer the "Timora" (with jute for 
Dundee), on the Carr brigs, 23rd February 1865, with many 
more — ^but as they hardly belong to the wrecks near St 
Andrews, a bare record might not be interesting, so I shall pass 
by some, and briefly notice others, to bring these sketches up to 
the present time. 

Before this, a Dutch galliot, bound for Leith, out of her 
course, kept knocking about all day, at last brought up off 
Kinkell Cave, flying her signal of distress, a stiff S.E. gale. 
Some fishermen and pilots went off and warned the captain of 
his danger, offering to take him to Leith for £5. " No, no !" 
he said, "me give you £\J* They left. Next day it blew 
so hard, with a heavy sea, that the old lifeboat had to go ofi^ 
or she would have been lost, with a valuable cargo. They 
offered to take her into the harbour for £40. " No ! no ! no ! 
me not able — ^me give you £20." Like the others, they pre- 
tended to leave, but had not gone far when he stood on the 
taflrail, waved his hat, shouting ^ Come back ! come back ! me 
give you £30 to take me into safety." A bargain was struck 
for £30. Mr Morgan, chief boatman CO., wrote the agree- 
ment, the captain signed it ; one anchor was weighed, the other 
slipped; so, leaving Jack Wilson, Chisholm, and others on 
board, the lifeboat left. He ran below, got a bottle of brandy, 
and pitched it into the sea for the crew, foolishly thinking it 
would float, but, much to their chagrin, it sank. Now glad to 
pay £30, instead of £5 to Leith the day before, proving the old 
adage, " Penny wise, pound foolish." She was brought safely 
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in. A row took place at the division of the spoil. The Com- 
mittee wanted eight shares for the boat; the crew rebelled, 
saying she was a " subscription boat." They went to the 
Provost's house, who caUed them " impertinent fellows," and 
wanted the money paid to him. The captain, true blue, said, 
" No ! no ! me not pay to you ; me pay to the sctieve /" They 
went down to Mrs Marr's, at the Shore, and divided — ^possibly 
melted, some of it, allowing four shares for the boat. This row 
sowed the seeds of a new boat, resulting in the Institution one. 

QUEER MISHAPS TO THE LITTLE SLOOP "EMMA," IN 1865. 

'* Tou*re sair fashed haudhi' naething thegither." 
** Better a finger aflf than aye waggin*." 

This little sloop, with parrot coal, from Bo'ness, in coming 
down the Firth, got her bowsprit carried away by a tug, was 
towed to Leith, and got a new one. On entering St Andrews 
harbour, with a stiff breeze — as if proud of her new bowsprit, on 
the harbourmaster, little Tommy Myles, crying " Let go the stem 
rope" (too soon), she ran with such a bounce against the quay 
(the heel rope being unrove) that it knocked her mast away 
two feet from the deck — the new bowsprit, no doubt, proud of 
such a feat, whatever her skipper was 1 She was afterwards 
lost, February 6th 1866, taking Pittenweem harbour at half 
ebb in a gale. The Yorkshire coble which saved the crew now 
lies in a shed at St Andrews. The well-known St Andrews 
schooner " Mary" was lost four years after, at the same place and 
sams month of the year — strange ! After being in the harbour 
she blew out again, through the skipper, Barry, not tying the 
knot properly of the hauling lines. The old story, " For the 
want of a nail the shoe was lost," &c. ; so, for the want of a 
hnot the ship was lost. He afterwards lost his life and sloop 
trying to enter Crail in a similar gale. 

STRANDING OF THE SCHOONER " TAY," OP DUNDEE. 

" Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding hot, and are angry for 

being burnt.'* 
** What the fool does in the end the wise man does in the beginning." 

The ''Mary" recals to mind that the same year she was towed 
from Leith to be converted from an old Prussian gunboat (built 
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at Stettin) into a fast-sailing coaster, the bluff-bowed schooner 
" Tay" (an old London trader, 78 tons register) left Dundee in 
ballast for St Andrews on the 8th of Feb. 1854, in charge of 
the pilot Harley, who went for her ; wind light, W.N. W. She 
arrived off the pier about midnight— dark. He had arranged for 
Jack and Alec Wilson to come off with a line to help her in. 
Lanterns were waved on the pierhead. On coming in on the 
port tack, about one A.M., it fell calm — ^the sea, like a false 
friend, was gradually edging her on the Bumstools. Being 
among his first vessels (after getting his branch), and, naturally 
flustered, he let go her anchor, which did not hold among the 
rocks. The others went off in their skiff, the " Happy," but 
unhappily for Harley, they had no line with them. He roared 
to bring it out at once, or take one ashore, as she was dragging. 
Somehow they did neither, so she bumped hard and fast on the 
Bumstools. She was got off afterwards, towed to Dundee, 
repaired, and lengthened. The line was not taken off to the 
" Tay*' with the same alacrity that Wilson and his better half 
displayed in hauling off the "Lady Gower" in 1848. The tug 
which brought the " Mary** from Leith also brought the wreck 
of a new sloop the " Elizabeth and Margaret," filled with empty 
casks, which the old gunboat's owner (Mr Pringle) bought to 
lighten her on the East Bents. This was during the Crimean 
War, and, to show the impetus it gave to coasting, the freight 
for a quarter of wheat, now 8d from St Andrews to Hartlepool, 
was then 2s 9d, and 4s 3d to Deptford. Thus we see even 
"horrid war," like the hectic cheek, has a bright side for 
some people. 

TWO WBEOKS ON THB OABR, AND A SLOOP ON THB BUBNSTOOLS, 

IN 1867. 

" It is needless poaring water on a drowned mouse." 

On May 4th the " Pilot," and on August 20th the schooner 
" WiUiam and John" were lost on the Carr brigs — that dan- 
gerous jaw of the Forth. And at midnight, December 6th — 
dark and stormy, the " Christian and Charlotte,'' 23 tons reg., 
with a valuable cargo of wine and fruit, worth about £1000, 
from Leith to Peterhead, was driven on the " Bumstools" in a 
I^.E. gale, at half tide, a total wreck, but cargo saved. The 
new lifeboat took off the crew — ^two men and two boys. The 
hull was bought by the City, broken up, and formed the first 
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protection to the East Bents (before the present concrete wall 
was erected in 1876, when the harbour was deepened). In 
connection with the Harbour, the following may be interesting 
as a historical connecting link : — 

** Sib, — I observe that an action is raised in the Court of Session 
against the Magistrates and Town Council for allowing the Harbour to 
fall into disrepair — taking the dues for roads and walks and other 
municiiial purposes. Seafaring people have a right to expect the dues 
flhouldbe laid out on it. Since 1820 till now (1867) a surplus of £5000 
has been diverted from its proper channel, and taken for municipal 

Purposes. The average revenue for the last ten years has been £255 6s, 
ut the annual revenue could be raised to £400 or £600 from better 
rates and increased traffic. Were the piers extended and the harbour 
improved, the citizens would find one of the shackles removed that 
stops the general progress of their City ! A portion of the long pier 
having tumbled down since the summons to the Court of Session, a 
hasty effort is now being made to rebuild it. In doing so, the discovery 
is made that the holes in the rock known as the 'Headless Men' 
(which extends farther out) formed part of the original pUe pier 
enclosed in the present stone one. There is corresponding evidence 
that the south pier also ran much further out, as portions of the posts 
are yet seen as far out as the long one. Were both piers carried out as 
indicated, a ereat boon would be conferred on the City, as trade, 
education, and prosperity run hand in hand together. 

Dec. 16th 1867. A Wellwishbk to the Cirr. 

The case was quashed ; but the plan now drawn by the Fishery 
Board Engineers in 1883 is as indicated in this letter. 

TOTAL WRBOK OP THE FOREIGN BRIG " DUOPARTBS" NEAR 

EDEN, IN 1868. 

'* Bare gentiy are bragging be^ars." 
" She glow'red at the moon and fell in the ditch.'' 

This brig, 123 tons register — ^with bones, was driven on Kin- 
shaldy Sands in thick weather, on January 24th, and became a 
total wreck ; crew saved by walking ashore at low water. A 
sale was held, and some of her gear-buyers had a narrower 
escape than they had when crossing Eden in a small skiff, to 
the very gunwale with ropes, &c., and about a dozen people 
anxious to get across. The danger was so imminent that some 
were prepared to swim for life. Had they made the least 
motion she would have filled, as the water was lapping over. 
Luckily there was no wind. A few months after this — 14th of 
August — a raft went ashore at Randerson, where the " Sutlej" 
struck — as if the rocks there had an attraction for wood ; and 
a month later the little sloop " Mary Ann" was wrecked close 
by on Fifeness. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



TOTAL WRECK OP THE FOREIGN BRIG " OSCAR," 19TH 8BPT. 1868, 

" The passions, like the elements, are excellent servants, but dread- 
ful masters." 

About midnight, on Friday the 18th, a sudden E.N.E. gale 
set in, with blinding showers of rain, and hazy, which continued 
all Saturday. The sea rose rapidly. By eleven a.m. both sea 
and wind were very heavy. From the suddenness of the 
storm, many feared that some vessels would be caught by it — 
one of the heaviest equinoctial gales for years. About noon it 
partly cleared, and the cry arose, " There's a ship coming round 
Skate Ness !" (about five miles east). " Good God ! she's 
running up the bay !" was buzzed from several voices on the 
Kirkhill. She wa* running right into the trap, from which 
there was no escape. Louder than human tongues boomed the 
32-pounders on the brae. Their mimic thunder, meant to 
warn of danger, roused the citizens ; for, as the well-known 
signal rumbled over the City, they flocked to the Kirkhill and 
braes, along with the lifeboat crews and rocket brigade. She 
was driving fast on Eden. The rockets were wheeled to the 
West SancU. The new lifeboat was also on its way, and had 
reached the top of Abbey Street when the order was given to 
return, as the brig was standing south, but with too little sail 
set to foster the hope of working out— head sails — ^none. As if 
aware of this, and of his mistaken course, he let go both 
anchors N.E. of the pierhead, amongst heavy breakers. One 
cable soon parted ; the other anchor was dragging — ^good God I 
on a grinning lee shore. They slashed the rigging, and cut 
away the foremast to ease her — ^their only chance of riding in 
that terrible sea — just as the lifeboat was launched. The main- 
mast followed, and she plunged, a mastless hulk, driving slowly 
on her doom. While the new lifeboat was launching in the 
harbour, a volunteer crew (in a 'bus with two horses), with equal 
alacrity, were on their way to EoarhiUs to man the old one— > 
as it was thought — ^when seen standing south, she might reach 
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where the " Napoleon" struck. The idea of the BoarhiUs life- 
boat coming down upon her, so near the pierhead, sent spurs 
into the side of the St Andrews lifeboat exertions. The sea 
was very heavy, and, though plunging about half-a-mile off, it 
is doubtful if she would have gone, until the cry arose " There's 
the BoarhiUs lifeboat coming !'' as she was seen on the high 
ridge of a breaker, emerging from the " creek or boat harbour" 
(with her sail set), after three p.m., at high water and height of 
spring tide — the very worst time to leave BoarhiUs in an E.KE. 
^e. She had four nules of dangerous seas to cross before she 
reached the drifting hulk ; and, to show the power of emula- 
tion, no sooner was she seen than the St Andrews lifeboat crew 
redoubled their exertions, puUed out, reached the brig, and took 
off her crew of eight about four o'clock, just about ten minutes 
before the BoarhiUs boat came rolling over the heavy seas to 
perform the same duty ; and, when the old St Andrews surf 
boat hurled in after her, the ringing cheer with which she was 
greeted by the dense crowd on the pier showed which way the 
popular feeling leant — towards their own old boat. A like feat 
will never be done by lier again ; for, denied a site for a house 
on the West Sands (for which she was buUt), she now Ues, keel 
up, on the East Bents, a prey to the weather. An exactly 
siimlar feat may never be done again by any boat, for it 
happened at the worst time — ^height of a spring tide, 
dashing up against the very house — the wind in the 
worst direction. Besides, the crew was an exceptionaUy 
strong one — such men as WiUie Chisholm, with three of 
his sons, and others equaUy good — ^for it was a test question 
to be solved, after what had been said about the " Napoleon." 
One member of Committee (the chief promoter of her, being 
stationed there) was also on board, proving by his presence his 
faith in the boat and place, and his willingness to share the 
danger, the best proof of his faith and sincerity, which doubt- 
less encouraged the rest. The sea was very heavy; no test 
could be harder, nor better proof that a lifeboat can leave 
*^ BoarhiUs creek or harbour'^ to save life in cases of emergency. 
Both crews deserved, and got, the highest praise. Two hours 
after the crew were saved the brig drove adiore, a wreck. To 
prove their appreciation of the old boat, £5 was coUected on 
the spot for ttie crew. And to show the spirit of emulation — ^a 
singular coincidence took place at the launching of both boats 
(whether through fear or not, I forbear to judge). When the 
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brig's foremast fell, and the crowd urged the St Andrews crew to 
go oflf, two of them refused, saying " They were not there to 
save property, but life ; let her come to the strand and they 
would go !" The cork jackets were taken from them, and their 
places filled by volunteers. At Boarhills, also, where all was 
foam — the wares rolling up on the beach, dashing over the 
rocks — no " lake" nor " creek" then seen, but breakers thunder- 
ing all around — no pier to shelter, nor harbour to come from, 
like St Andrews — no wonder one of the crew leapt out, took 
off his jacket, shook his head, and would not go ! But his 
place was at once taken by the member of Committee alluded 
to, which fortunately helped to prove that a lifeboat eon get out 
from BoarhtUs at high water in an E.N.E. gale. In a leader, 
the Fife Herald^ of September 24th, said : — 

" St Andrews people think that the storm of Saturday was even more 
severe than tliat which drove the ' Napoleon' ashore with such terrible 
results, and that the lifeboats went on in a wilder sea than raged on 
that deplorable day. All hononr to the brave fellows who fo<^ the 
•torm ; all reproach to those who hesitated ; and everlasting dis^praoe 
to the cowar(£s who refused to go. While hesitation was strong m St 
Andrews, there was little of it at Boarhills. One of the crew refused, 
and immediately one of the Committee jumped aboard, seized an oar, 
the boat put to sea, and was on its way before the St Andrews boat 
was launched. All honour for this courageous act, which will not soon 
be forgotten in St Andrews." 

Begarding the old boat, how applicable the words of Lord 
Stafford de Radcliffe on the old Redcar lifeboat :-^ 

" Our fathers, long before us, her worth in danger tried ; 
Their fathers, too, have steered her amidst the boiling tide ; 
We love her, 'tb no wonder, we can but follow them ; 
Let Heaven^ but never word of man, the dear old hoot condemn P* 

The brig was the '' Oscar," 199 tons register, with battens, from 
Sandesund for Dundee. She drifted over the rocks, stem 
first, and drove up one of the lakes between the Castle and 
Lady Buchan's Cave at six p.m. On her way up she knocked 
down the ledge off which the boys bathed. Ship and caigo 
insured; cargo bought by Mr Gibson, and hauled up the 
'< Earthy Brae" ; the hull sold for £10. From a lifeboat point 
of view, this is perhaps the most important wreck in connection 
with the Bay, from its lasting lessons. The 1st coxswain of the 
St Andrews boat, Tom MelviUe, had three of his own sons on 
board ; the 2nd coxswain was Willie McDonald (noted afterwards 
for expiating the law at Perth) ; and as Willie Chisholm also 
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had three of his sons in the old boat, had any mishap occuired, 
there were thus eight members out of two families engaged. 

WRECK OF THE "OSCAB." 

Hnsh ! hark ! the warning, booming gun 
Proclaims the storm a heavy one, 
And watchmen on the Kirkhill say 
A ship's in danger in the bav. 
But hark ! alone the storm-lashed shore 
Is heard again the cannon's roar. 

Now up in haste the seamen spring. 
And quick aside their pipe they fling ; 
Then on the Kirkhill anxious strain 
Their eyes upon the seething main — 
They see, close up, grim through the haze, 
A flag in tatters as uiey gaze. 
Crood Gk>d ! but what a dreadful sea 1 — 
A wilder gale there cannot be. 

To lifeboat-house the crew then run. 
In answer to that booming gun ; 
They hesitate, they pause, some quail 
To launch in such a seething gale. 

But at BoarhiUs a boat is manned^ 
An oar within each brawny hand. 
And for the wreck they bravely steer — 
The signal for a ringing cheer. 
And see ! there falls with heavy splash 
The brig's foremast with sudden crash — 
Her mainmast, tottering, also falls, 
Appealing more than cannon calls 
For help, which they alone could give- 
In such a sea no ship can live ! 

" For honour ! now for God's sake try I" 
The crowd deep murmured, standing by. 
" We'll do our best .'" the crew then crieOy 
And nobly they the rescue tried. 
" What thouffh the breakers round us roar T 
We've braved such seas, such storms before t 
We wiU now try that crew to save, 
Although we flu a hero's grave ; 
We cannot stay while others steer 
To brand us with a anoartTs fear !" 

Then with a toiU they pass the pier. 
Encouraged by another cheer — 
The brig is reached, the crew are saved! 
And proudly now the storm they braved. 
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For, as she in the harbour floats, 
Their praise was rung from thousand throats ; 
When first, thongh last, the old boat steers, 
Still louder rang the deafening cheers! 
Which rose from KirkhiU to the << Shore,*' 
And almost drowned the tempest's roar — 
By Heaven I a thrilling sight to see 
The power of noble riwdry ! 

A city's thanks to both was given, 

Whidi rose like incense up to Heaven ; 

And still more thankful were the crew. 

With quivering lip, for life, thanked tool 

Then oft repeated be the tale 

Of ** Oscar's" wreck, rescue, and gale ; 

For, baffled of expected prey. 

In gloom the breakers rolled away! 

THE TURNED ADRIFT YORKSHIRE COBLE, OCTOBER 1868. 

<* Who learns and learns — ^but acts not what he knows, 
Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows." 

" Prosperity gains friends^Adversity tries them." 

When Anster new harbour was being made, two English 
cobles were brought to help to land fish from the boats, and 
otherwise used at the partan creels. On its completion they 
were brought to St Andrews, and sold by public roup. The 
pilots bought one, the other was bought for a pleasure boat ; but 
her long seven-foot rudder was looked upon with an evil eye by 
some of our partan creel fishers, wrongfully blaming her for 
carrying away their " stoys," or floats. She weis lying at the 
east side of the harbour. There had been a strong W.S.W. 
gale during the night, and heavy rain. Next morning the trim, 
fast-sailing " Red Rover'* was gone, but on walking round to the 
East Bents the chafed moorings told her owner that this rough 
night had been selected to give her a free passage to !N"orway. 
Her recovery had nearly a tragic end — ^more ways than one. 
Two of his sons, nettled at her loss, were determined to find her, 
at the risk of their lives. They took their broad, trusty, 
seventeen-f eet keel yawl, called the " Garibaldi," and though 
blowing a gale — the usual whistle of the equinox — under dose- 
reefed sail, the spray-like spindrift or March dust lifting from 
the sea, they sped north-east on Arbroath point to look for her. 
They passed a large Cellardyke trawler, the crew crying " for 
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God's sake to return, or they would be drowned !" ^ Like a hawk 
after a sparrow they paid no heed, but plunged on through the 
spindrift and "chepp." The owner again went down to the 
harbour; on seeing the wee sail, he said to some fishermen, 
^'What boat's thatT "Do you no ken her? that's the 
* Garibaldi,' and she shouldna be oot in sic a gale !" Divining 
the object, like a bird on a basilisk he fi^ed his eyes on that 
little brown sail. He saw it almost disappear in the distance, 
then begin to return ; the wind sHghtly taking off, a reef was 
shaken out, and on she came till a heavy flan struck her, pressed 
her lee-bow down, and, like a bankrupt over head and ears in 
debt, she lay for a few seconds, doubtful whether to sink or 
swim, the fishermen crying " She's awa wi'd now !" but, like a 
droBkard in a gutter lecovlring from a swoon, she gave a shiver 
and slowly righted herself — ^almost full of water up to the 
thafts — with scarcely her gunwale above water; the sail was 
doused for the bucket and pump ; then a race took place 
between sinking and swimming, the chepp coming in and the 
water going out. At last they emptied her, but they were as 
near shaking hands with Death as possible ! and returned in 
safety, but disappointed, as the castaway was nowhere to be 
seen. So ended the first act. ^ext day appeared in the 
Advertiser — " Found, a Yorkshire Coble, ' Eed Rover,' between 
the Bell Rock and Montrose, by the steam-tug * Teaser ;' the 
owner, if any, can correspond with the Harbour-Master or 
Custom-House." When first seen, she was running before the 
gale stem first, at the rate of four miles an hour, under her bare 
mast, steering as steadily as a full-rigged ship, looking as proud 
as a queen ; for when these cobles' long rudder is out, their deep 
forefoot acts as a helm, their high stem partly out of water (like 
the light end of the feather of a drake's tail) acts as a sail. On 
reading the advertisement a thirty-feet yawl, after landing her 
fish at the " Hind Lake," was got, into which stepped the owner 
of the coble, with three of his sons and rough Willie Chisholm, 
pilot, with one of his, for Montrose, where they safely landed, 
and paid 30s. for the runaway jilt. Curiously, close where she lay 
was the "Teaser" making ready to tow a barque round to 
Dundee. The opportunity was too good to be lost, so, after a 
hearty glass of grog — that Scotch cementer of friendship, but 
enemy of the sea — ^the barque was made fast to the tug, the 
yawl to the stem of the barque, and the sulky coble, stem first, 
brought up the rear, cocking up her head like a coquette — the 
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crews on board the tug. On entering Tay at night, as if evil 
orouched on board that queer English coble, bent on lowing its 
apite, it blew a gale, very squally and as dark as the grave ; what 
made it worse, a malignant spirit seemed to have dipped down 
the throat of the steersman of the " Teaser," for she bumped and 
bnmped, until both she and the barque bumped ashore on the 
Abertay banks. Then, what with the whistle of the gale, 
rattling of chains, cursing of Chisholm and the master of the 
tog, the fear of the barque being lost, the boat and coble 
breaking adrift, the steamer getting off again, turning and 
shearing about like a mad bull, bre^^ing her towline a doEen 
times — ^the spirit of grog reeling about the deck and howling 
aboYe the gale, fairly pitched sleep overboard for that night at 
least ! What added to the uproar was the Broughty Ferry 
fishing boats (on their way to sea) coming alongside, their crews 
bawling " Do you want any assistance V Well knowing their 
Jdrhd intention, " No, damn you !" as loudly bawled the half 
drunk and whoUy irate captain of the '^ Teaser," already teased 
enough without them, as he not only wanted to get the barque 
off himself, but to keep the fact of her being ashore secret. Kot 
content with his very civil answer, "Do you want any 
assistance V was again roared from the united crews of a dozen 
large boats at once, and in such a tone of " vic^* as only fisher- 
men can give in a gale of wind with salvage in view. ^^ ISo !" 
^with a still louder " damn you /** was yelled by the now f aidy 
roused skipper of the tug, who paced up and down the deck 
▼ery like one of those hyenas you have seen behind the bars of 
a cage in a menagerie. At last they got up as far as Broughty 
Ferry, where the Gustom-House officer came off, and on giving 
•the barque way before heaving her ofi^ as if determined to be 
spiteful to the end, the towline got foul of the funnel, and as 
the tug steamed astern the barque shot ahead, making the 
"Teaser" spin like a peerie, breaking the stays of the funnel, 
and almost hauled her on her beam ends. At last they arrived 
at Dundee, and, though late, escaped comment in the press, 
farther than '^got ashore in the dark, but got off without 
damage, the night being particularly dark and gtuty" Thus 
ended tiie second act. Next forenoon at high water, the wind 
&ir, the day fine, Chisholm and his son, with the youngest of 
the owner's, on board the yawl, the owner and his other two 
sons in the coble, they set sail for the old city ; but, being the 
aatumn equinox, it proved the calm of deception, for on going 
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through the " pool" the sky lowered, a shower fell, and the wind 
began to whistle. The coble ahead, Chisholm dowsed his sail, 
let go his anchor, and roared to " come under his lee /' but being 
turned adrift, she had neither rope nor chain, anchor nor 
ballast, pump, nor bail dish— quite innocent of gear of every 
kind. A rope was thrown by Chisholm, luckily clutched, made 
fast, and there they rode by one anchor in a perfect gale, which 
seemed determined to drive them on the banks and drown every 
80ul of them for trying to bring back that jilt of a coble against 
her will. The anchor was dragging. On a slight lull they set 
8ail and tried to beat back to Tayport ; but the gale and ebb 
were too strong, so there was nothing for it but to go through 
the pool and try to make St Andrews. In crossing the bay the 
gale burst in upon them like a gusty avalanche, tearing the 
worthless wee S£ul of the coble almost away from the weather 
rope, lifting the water and making the bay one entire sheet of 
spindrift, like smoke or dust flying out to sea. It was now each 
looking after himself, and the " devil take the hinmost." It was 
lucky that Chisholm threw one of his bail-dishes on board the 
coble when riding, for what with one holding the tattered sail, 
one steering, the third holding on by the sheet, ever and anon 
letting go, and bailing, it was truly a death struggle to reach the 
south shore, or be driven out to sea far past the Bell Rock — 
where the " Teaser" found her— on her way to Norway. In 
this fearful state they managed to reach near Boarhills harbour, 
but the long rudder kept them from getting near the rocks to 
leap ashore, besides, having neither anchor, chain, nor rope to 
hold on by, she blew pff again ; they then tried to make 
Pitmillie Bum, with the same result, she blew off past Babbert 
Ness, and again tried to reach Kingsbams harbour. The next 
would have been round the Carr, and, like the spindrift, had 
scudded off to destruction, although they meant, as a last 
resource, to run back for the Tay or Arbroath, but, being the 
lee shore, and the sea rising with the gale, it would have been 
as bad as meeting death in the JS'orth Sea. Luckily the "New- 
burgh schooner " Margaret" was beating up for shelter. They 
waved, she bore down, threw a rope, which they grasped with 
the clutch of despair ; barely time to receive the end through 
the hole in the stem, their hands squeezed, watching a slack, 
the knot was tied and they were saved. The mast was taken 
down to ease her, and with difficulty they scrambled up the side 
of the " Margaret," where, in the cabin of the kind-hearted 
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skipper, never was cup of coffee more welcome than to the crew 
of that once more baffled Yorkshire coble. Chisholm also had 
a narrow shave from being swamped before he reached St 
Andrews harbour— he fell over the thai ts, tearing his hair like a 
madman, the yawl near full of water, the footboards floating 
about in her. The coble had been keenly watched from the 
shore, and when they saw her disappear round " Skate Kess 
they thought she was away with it. A large fishing boat was 
manned, which flew before the scud until they found her riding 
astern of the schooner. They took the jilt in tow, got her crew 
on board, who snugly crept into the bunk, and I need not say 
were happy when they reached the harbour, dragging back 
again the rakish-looking sulky "Red Rover*' — the cause of 
this brief sketch, which ended the third act of this queer wee 
nautical drama ! It was the same coble that saved the crew of 
the " Emma" at Pittenweem two and a half years before. 

THE SMACK " CANTON," OF SCARBOROUGH, SAVED, NOVEMBER 

29TH 1868. 

** Time is a ship that never anchors." 
" If you want cowslips in the winter, drive your cattle on the ice." 

This smack, with herrings, for Leith, caught in a S.E. gale, 
could not get up the Firth, was knocking about in the gale with 
her signals of distress flying. The St Andrews lifeboat went 
off, brought her up in the roadstead, then brought her into the 
harbour next day, for which she is credited with " saving the 
* Canton,' of Scarborough, and her crew of four." The gale 
took off same day, and had she kept to sea she would have 
been saved the trouble of coming in, but the reverse might 
have happened. Therefore better " baud weel than mak' wed ;" 
for, as the coxswain of the lifeboat said, " she hadna as muckle 
rope aboord as would hang a cat." 

NORWEGIAN SCHOONER " RUSOBBANT," STRANDED, 80TH 

SEPTEMBER 1869. 

" Give every man hi6 desert, and who shall 'scape whipping ?" — Hamlet. 

** If the best man's faults were writ on his forehead, it would make him 
pull his hat over his eyes." 

This fine new iron schooner, built at Inverkeithing in 1868, 
classed Al at Lloyd's for twelve years, 186 tons register, filled 
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with empty casks and twelve tons of parafl&n tallow, came down 
the Firth; wind E.N.E. After rounding the Carr, she was 
allowed to drive ashore about three-quarters of a mile west from 
Kingsbams Harbour. Possibly she had too much grog aboard. 
After lying some days — ^luckily the sea kept its temper, though 
she had to be scuttled amongst the rocks to keep her steady — 
a tug was brought, the holes filled up at low water, and, with 
the help of the empty casks, she was towed off, taken up to 
Leith, and repaired. Bailie Nicol Jarvie says — ** Gold slays 
mair sowU than the sword does bodies,^ Be that as it may, I 
have no doubt spirits have a good deal to do with the stranding 
if not the slaying, of many a good ship ! 

PISHING BOAT AND HER CREW SAVED BY RUNNING ON THE 

WEST SANDS, SEPTEMBER 1870. 

" Trust in the Lord, but keep your powder dry." 

There was too little wind for the big boats to pull off, but 
Jamie Gourlay, with other four of a crew, at two o'clock in the 
morning, in his twenty-five feet yawl, pulled out the harbour 
about high water. A fine N.W. breeze sprang up, and he got 
nearly as far as the Island of May when it came to blow hard 
from the S.E. He ran back— could have got into the harbour 
before ebb, but, sweer to lose his mussels, ran close up to the 
West Sands, and cast his lines for flounders, pretty far north, 
about five a.m. It came on to blow a gale ; still, sweer to leave 
his lines, he began to haul them, first one, then two ; but the 
breakers increasing, seemed determined he should draw no more, 
as they began to dispute his right to be there; still he 
persevered, and got the third and fourth lines on board ; by this 
time the breakers also began to come unbidden on board, but, 
having drawn four, he was determined to draw the fifth and 
last in spite of the sea, which was making up very fast. After 
they were all hauled, he tried to make for the harbour, about 
seven a.m. — ^now blowing a perfect gale, with heavy sea and 
drizzling rain. As he got farther south the seas were heavier, 
and, although the rest of the crew kept bailing with a bucket 
and heaving the ballast overboard to lighten her, himself 
pumping with the one hand and steering with the other, he saw 
she could never reach the harbour. " My God ! what are we 
to do, Jamie ! we'll a' be drooned !" said one of his crew. 
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'^ Mak' ready to haul doon the sail when I bring her head to 
the wind," calmly says Jamie ; so, without a word of what he 
meant to do, he brought her head to the wind — down went the 
sail — ^he seized an oar, and got her head before the gale for the 
West Sands, then crying, *' Quick, trim the rest o' the ballast 
aft,** he kept her head before the wind, and ran her right ashore, 
about low water, and, with the help of the boathook, kept her 
edging up on the sands. By this time a crowd ran out, carried 
up the rest of the ballast, his lines, and fish, and hauled her 
np— -not a nail started. He hired a cart, which brought in his 
lines and fish — ^he had about 700 fine daib flounders. He 
would not get so many now — ^thanks to steam trawling. Next 
day, the wind veering to the N.W., he brought her round to 
the harbour. This is the only instance known of a fishing boat 
running deliberately ashore on the West Sands, and with such 
success as to form a guide for others similarly placed. Once 
before this, a fishing boat was caught in a S.E. gale, and when 
making for the harbour,. near the back of the Castle, as her 
last resource ran up the Step Lake, nor halted till near the C, 
where she rode in safety at high water for a whole week in one 
of our wildest storms — her owners merely, at low water, taking 
out her ballast and gear, and clearing her of any water shipped 
during the height of the tide. 

THE FOREIGN SCHOONER "LET," STRANDED, WEST SANDS, 

OCTOBER, 12rH 1870. 

** Religion is the best armour any one can have, bat the very worst 
of cloaks.*' 

*' Omission of good is commission of eviL" 

There was a pretty stiff S.E. gale when the new schooner 
"Let," of Fredericksund, 118 tons register, with battens for 
Messrs Quosbarth, Fettersen^ & Co., Dundee, ran up the Bay in 
mistake for the Tay. When close up, on the port tack, the 
usual warning from the iron-mouthed cannon on the brae 
belched out its mimic thunder. She wore, stood north, made a 
bad tack, stood south again, and, through bad handling, like a 
sick whale, bumped ashore on the West Sands, near Eden. 
The storm was more sudden than heavy. The fishing boats 
were at sea. One of them, in taking the harbour, nearly raa 
against the cross-pier, about the same time the " Let" struck the 
sands. The lifeboat went off, and landed the " Let's" crew of 
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six on the sands. Had they waited they could have waded 
ashore. Somehow or other, there was undue haste in dismantl- 
ing her— -Lloyd's agent here concluding she would become a total 
wreck. The agent at headquarters, not seeing through it, 
came and counter-ordered the demolition. A platform of battens 
(after being discharged) was put into her, for, being far up on 
the sands, and a strong new vessel, she was comparatively little 
damaged. The platform was caulked, made tight, and, with a 
good tug at her bow and some pumps in her hold, she was 
towed off, taken first to St Andrews harbour, then to Dundee, 
where she was repaired. She sailed for years afterwards — may 
be sailing yet for aught I know — and has been into St Andrews 
since with timber. So we see that something else than '' the 
gruppin' o' fleas" can be " done in haste." Mr Gibson bought 
tLe battens where they lay on the sands, and carted them in. 
Soats were engaged discharging her, and one young fisherman 
(Willie Wilson, aged 21) was drowned at it on Friday, the 21st. 
With about a dozen of others he was standing on the thafts of 
the " Let's" boat, making fun, when — the old, old story, honest 
yet deceptive Ocean, enemy of fun and frivolity of every kind 
~8he suddenly capsized, being topheavy. Why he was allowed 
to perish, and the others saved, several other boats being pre- 
sent, was shuffled over — ^like the earth above his coffin — by 
calling it *^ a stupid a£Gur !" 
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DBOEMBEB 1870. 



** Lippen to me, but look to yersel*. 
2« For ' God helps them that help themsel's. 



1 ti 



Two months after the " Let" was bungled ashore, a similar 
sudden burst caught our fishing boats when at sea. Fears were 
felt that some accident might occur in taking the harbour. The 
lifeboat was launched, pulled out, and was ready at the pier- 
head to render assistance, if required. Fortunately, they all 
got in safe. No less thanks for this active proof of their desire 
to help. 



CHAPTEB XXI. 



WILLIE CHISHOLM, THE PILOT, DIED 8TH JANUABT 1871. 

*' mock na this, my friends ! but rather monm, 
Te in life's brawest sprine, wi' reason dear ; 
Wi' eild, our idle fancies a return. 
And dim our dolefa' days wi' babuly fear : 
The miTuTs aye cradled when the grave is near /" — Fergwson. 

As the fine schooner '^ Philomel," 57 tons register, foundered 
off Fifeness ojl the 2nd of January 1869, so did the subject of 
this sketch, at 57 years, suddenly founder in death at the 
harbour, on the 8th of January 1871, at half-past one on 
Sabbath morning, from inflammation of the chest and throat, 
the result of a severe cold the previous week. He was at the 
fishermen's soiree in their meeting-house on the 2nd — six nights 
before his death — and narrowly escaped trouble by characteris- 
tically trying to scatter &ii masse the oranges, apples, cookies, 
and sweeties to the assembled bairns. On the 4th, he piloted 
a steam-tug and the Bchooner *' Onward," of Goole, into Eden, 
to load at the Guardbridge. He was out the pier on Friday, 
the 6th, and on Saturday he thought his brother pilot, Harley, 
was waiting for him at the slip to go off to a schooner, dressed 
himself in his new shirt, new drawers, and his new pilot suit — 
led away by fever — and even a few hours before his death he 
was able to be out of bed ; but the too common " sleeping 
dratighf* had been either too potent or badly given, for he sunk 
into the sleep of death, from which he never awoke ! After 
forty years spent in piloting, or assisting in this hazardous call- 
ing, he slept away without a day's illness, on his bed ! He got 
his often-expressed wish, however, "to be a burden to none." 
He was well known far and near as a willing and successful 
pilot and daring lifeboatman. He took an active part in the 
many wrecks in the Bay during his lifetime. He was one of 
those prompt, ready, and decided men whom neither schools 
nor society can make ; but whom l^Tature herself stamped for a 
leader in emergency, and, as such, the fishermen trusted him. 
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Besides this, his powerful frame and fine cast of features created 
general respect for "Rough Willie." Beneath his apparent 
hap-hazard recklessness, there was a quick and judicious pre- 
cision — ^the driving in the nail at the right time and place — 
which made him an invaluable pilot. When too much grog 
was aboard, he was like a nor'-easter — ^boisterous as a gale of 
wind — ^which threw him open to the censure of the law. But 
beneath the rough scabbard there was a sharp intellect and big- 
hearted kindliness, which made him a general favourite. He was 
a firm though unostentatiovs believer in the " Ane aboon him," 
and when he heard the storm raging he shook his head, gravely 
•saying, **Aye, that's Him — ^that's a' oor maisters." In the 
Kinkell right-of-way case he was a staunch witness for the 
public. Dressed in his best blue suit, his noble appearance 
drew from Lord Mure the only compliment paid to a witness, 
saying — " There is truth here !" So much was Chisholm 
impressed with the public's right that nothing would tempt 
him to take grog until he gave his evidence, saying, " I would 
rather lose my life than do anything to risk the loss o* a richt 
whaur me an' mine hae gaen for generations !" As a model 
seaman he was sometimes prevailed upon to sit to the painter. 
His likeness has appeared on the walls of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. His grandfather was a Perthshire Highlander — a 
student at our University ; his father was killed discharging 
logs of wood at the harbour ; his mother lived in a little old 
house which stood in North Street, afterwards occupied by one 
called Youngy M'Farlane and her puggy, which was removed 
as an obstruction in 1840, and in 1883 formed the nucleus of a 
quasi lawsuit, which was quasJied, for which our City Clerk got 
about £75 to show it had no right to be there — ^not worth £20 
at the best — ^the £75 being no great " spec." for the City, what- 
ever it might be to its Clerk ! Willie's brother. Bob (having 
also the Highland blood in him) got his death-stroke from a 
handspike on board a schooner, defending his brother appren- 
tice (on her way to the Tyne). He was brought home in a St 
Andrews sloop, lingered three weeks, then died. One of his 
sisters was killed by young Sandy Doctor. He would never go 
to school, could neither read nor write, had no tuition but what 
Nature, Ocean, and the wild storm gave him. A volume could 
be written on him. When in pilot rivalry. Jack Wilson, with his 
brother Alec, and Willie were constantly at loggerheads, and as 
eonstantly drinking together again in left-handed friendship. 
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Once, when standing on the edge of the quay, off his guard. 
Alec, like the wife of Johnny Sands, made a rush and knocked 
him into the harbour, full tide ; unlike the wife, however, 
Willie swam out £^ain. Years after this, Alec was standing 
on the slip, also high water, Willie beside him ; like a flash of 
lightning, he seized Alec by the hair of the head, and soused 
him into the harbour, holding on by the hair. He kept 
plunging Alec below the surface, giving him a slap on the face 
every time his head bobbed up, until, when literally near 
drowned, he hauled him out and laid him on the slip. When 
Alec got as much breath as mutter " You're a cowardly fellow !'* 
Willie gruffly retorted, " No half sae cowardly as you, damn yon ; 
for I've hauled you oot, but you left me in ! YouTl ken what 
that's for noo !" Again, when Alec and Jack, with the two 
brothers Doig, were coming into the harbour, about to land 
from the "Happy" at Wallace's stair, like a human spider 
watching a fly, he seized a big stone bullet, rushed down, and 
smashed it through the bottom of the old " Happy" — ^not a 
very happy action to them, for they had scarcely time to 
scramble up the stair when she sank. Jack Wilson rushed up 
to his house, seized an axe, which he brandished about his 
head, walked sentry in front of the house, vowing vengeance — 
in high-flown English, that he " would split the rascal's skull 
if he came out on the quay !" !N"ot to be done, Willie, who 
lived in the same house, above Wilson, bored a hole in the 
floor, right above his bed, and poured a kettle of boiling water 
down upon him. Next day they were all happy, though not in 
the "Happy," drinking together; Sandy Harris, the salmon 
fishing tacksman, having just finished a successful season, being 
the Tiappy medium of soldering up the crack again with a stiff 
glass of grog. These two rivsd pilots could neither agree nor 
keep separate. Once when the tide was back he actually swam 
off to a i^orwegian schooner from the " Lady Craig," to outwit 
Jack, and when he came off (not knowing his wild, recklesa 
antagonist was there) Willie, ready with his favourite element, 
poured a kettleful of boiling water over the gunwale on lua 
head, hoarsely bawling " G'wa' ashore, you ugly lookingb— — ; 
naebody wants you here !" One dark night — ^a heavy sea on— 
when the " Mary" was off — ^a crowd on the pierhead — ^Wilson 
and crew in the " Beeswing" hanging on below — Chisholm and 
some of his sons ran round, got his old skiff, the " Cockatoo^" 
hauled down the sands, and out by the " Homel Dub,'' unseeik 
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in the dark, and brought her in. Again, with two of his sons, 
he went to a sloop bound for Eden. It came to blow a gale 
from S.E. — a heavy sea making up. He ordered his sons into 
the "Cockatoo," as night and danger were in the offing — 
bawling " Hurry hame, noo, bairns, as fast as you can ; and if 
you make ony mistake I'll gie you a guid lickin' when I come 
back frae Eden !" The oldest, Bob, truly said, " Feyther, if we 
mak' ony mistak' noo, you'll no hae's tae lick when ye come 
back frae Eden." As they came in, Wilson, on the pier, cried 
" What's that madman doing running down upon Eden in the 
dark in such a nicht T When at the partan creels one day, 
Tam, his second son, had done something wrong in the boat ; 
Willie made for the rocks, seized him by the hair of his head, 
and clashed him overboard amongst the tangles, crjring, " Bin 

hame, and be d d to you !" Then, turning to his third son, 

Willie, said, " Look at the scabbed-headed snipe rinnin' as if 
the deevil was efter 'm !" One Sabbath day, a large schooner, 
with wood for Mr James Gibson, came up the bay at low water. 
The " Cockatoo" was high and dry, and Wilson's boat, the 
" Beeswing," was lying tided down at the " lang stair" ready — 
Jack and crew watching at the " Dial." WUlie took in the 
situation at a glance. Knowing that the sons of Mr Doig, 
cabinetmaker (at the extreme west end of the city), had buUt 
a small boat, about twelve feet keel, called the "Plover," then 
lying in the yard, he got little Jocky Bonthron, carpenter, 
and hurried quietly along the " Scaurs ;" but what was he to 
say to old Mr Doig, a staid, Aulk Eirk elder, on the Lord's Day f 
Ever ready, Willie said, " There's a schooner in the bay, load 
wi' wood for Mr Gibson, near ashore ; and, as the tide's oot, we 
canna get oor ain boat ;" and " Lord, sir ! Mr Doig, sir ! if we 
dinna get aff to her at ance every sowl '11 be drooned !" This wan 
enough for douce, pawky, feeling-hearted Mr Doig ; so the little 
" Plover" was hauled down the Windmill Brae, over the Links, 
and launched at the mouth of the Swilcan Bum. When she 
was seen scooting past the *^ Lady Craig," on her way to the 
schooner, Wilson held up his hands, crying, " Good God, there's 
a boat fa'en frae the heavens to tak' the schooner !" and when 
Willie eyed Jack ! he stood up, hat in hand, and gesticulated 
like a madman from bedlam. A skit appeared in the press at 
the time about the " sky-built boat," but Mr Doig was angry 
when he came to know how he had assisted in Sabbath desecra- 
tion. This reminds me of a prank old Geordie Wallace, the 
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pilot, did when crossing the Bnmstools one day in a breeze. 
His boat had played some " dirty trick ;" in a rage he went 
off again, swearing " Til mak* you pay for that yet !" So, about 
the same place, he upset her in a squall ; she sank, and he was 
taken off by a yawl, when clinging to her masthead, which was 
sticking above water. Both Geordie and Willie have long since 
piloted their last ship on earth, and been steered by dea& into 
the haven of eternity ! Chisholm was one of those untamable 
Highland spirits that could not be squeezed into the common 
groove of etiquette — as well have attempted to tether an 
elephant to a tree with a worsted thread as have bound him by 
the set forms of society — ^a cast of character, alas! — ^like the 
golden eagle — ^now seldom met with in Scotland ! 



YOUNG FISHERMAN DROWNED, 13TH FEB. 1871. 
" 111 news travel fast.*' 

When one of the fishing boats, the " Express,'* was returning 
from sea in the afternoon — ^a pretty stiff W.S.W. breeze — ^when 
about 7 miles from St Andrews, between Kingsbarns and Carr, 
with the May on the point of the land, beating home, a " bow- 
tow" or bladder was seen floating close by. One of the crew 
called Davie Brown, a fine young lad of 18, sprang forward to 
clutch it. In doing so he fell headlong into the sea. He wa$ 
seen for about a minute, but, although the boat at once put 
about, he sank never to rise again in l&e. He had on his heavy 
sea-boots, and, the water getting in, is supposed to have hastened 
his sinking. His body never was found. The too often result 
of fishermen drowned at sea. It is needless to say the news was 
sadly received at home, sent by another boat, as the " Express" 
lay, hove to, off the pier head. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BBIEP RECORD OP VARIOUS MISHAPS— SINKING AND 

STRANDING. 

*' Straws swim on the surface, bat pearls lie at the bottom/' 
" There are few voices, bnt many echoes." 

SfNEING OF THE STBAM TUO ^' OSPBET," OF DUNDEB, AUGUST ISTl. 

The " Osprey," belonging to one of the brothers Edwards, 
Dundee, after towing up a vessel, left Leith on August 24th. 
It came to blow a S. W. ^e. At midnigbt flash lights were seen 
abont three miles east from St Andrews pier, off Kittock's Den. 
The night was dark and stormy — ^little attention was paid to 
these silent appeals for help. Kext morning nothing was seen 
— ^no sign of wreck, but the Osprey did not turn up at Dundee 
as expected. Great anxiety was felt as to the missing tug. 
David Edwards, of the " Star o* Tay" tug, came to St Andrews 
— got no satisfaction as to the fate of his brother or the " Osprey." 
Some days after, when the fishing boats were coming from sea, 
at low water, one of them saw about a foot of a mast with a 
vane sticking up. They told the Coastguard — ^the owners of the 
little yawl '* Garibaldi" overheard it. Next morning they went 
to the place indicated, so did the chief boatman of the Coast- 
guard, tiie Custom House officer, and the pilots in their Yorkshire 
coble the ''Aid," to look for that ominous vane. The 
''(jaribaldi's" crew were first to find it — a masonic one, with 
compass and square — sticking up a foot above water. They told 
the othets, who took it o£E^ and sailed direct to Dundee, where 
it was certified as the '' Osprey's," and solved the mystery of the 
missing tug. It seems her stipper was to be married to a widow 
—her stepson went on board at Leith with a shoemaker for a 
trip. The bo^ of the latter was found (two days after she 
foundered) in Eden — up as far as Seafield brickwork, that of the 
captain 21 days after at Kinkell Ness — ^a gold ring on his 
finge^, gold watch and chain, 9 sovereigns, and some silver in 
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his pockets. His face was much disfiguredy but identified by 
bis brother by his clothes, and new boots. A few days after this 
the boy Patterson was found at Kingsbams — strange ! so wide 
apart! The rest were never found. She had a powerful 
engine, and it is thought that in forcing her through the sea 
she had sprung a leak about the Carr in the gale, and foundered 
trying to make St Andrews. But none were left alive to tell 
the tale. 

NORWEGIAN SCHOONER, '' OAL," OF SANDNBSS, IN A 

GALE, 1872. 

" Had there never been a clond there never would have been a rainbow.*' 

• 

On January 23rd this schooner, in ballast, up the Firth for 
coalB, came r4ning up the bay in 'mktake-ukde^ reefed canvas 
— before a strong S.E. gale. It was very hazy — ^when near the 
old Castle the cannons were fired. She tried to stay — ^too little 
sail — missed — wore, and stood south, shook out the reefs of her 
mainsail, and tried to work out — ^made the " Home" — stayed 
this time, and stood north — ^heading on the buoy of Tay. The 
lifeboat was launched, went off and set sail. They saw her — 
hove to, as she was working out faster than the boat. The 
captain was advised to run for St Andrews, as the weather looked 
bad, which he did with a vengeance, for on checking her at the 
pier one of the lifeboat crew (on board) nearly got his leg 
wrenched off by the warp running out so fast. She was safely 
berthed, and sailed again when the gale took off. 

STRANDING OF THE SWEDISH SCHOONER ," PENELOPE," 

IN MARCH, 1873. 

'* We must not grumble at losing our rings if we keep our fingers." 

This three-masted schooner, or "Jackass barque," 178 tons 
register, with wood from Uddevala for Mr Gibson, in tow of a 
tug from the Tay, on the 20th of March, grounded on the Bum 
Stools in taking the harbour. One of the pilots, Harley, was in 
the tug — the other, Andrew Brown, in the schooner. The tug 
was to blame — drew her too far south, and hove her off too soon. 
She did good, however, for she not only pounded down some of 
the rocks, but set Mr Gibson to remove more, which he has 
persistently done ever since, till now — after ten years' picking — 
they are all levelled where she lay. Thus, as Shakespeare says, 
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" a moral may be made of the Devil himself." Her style of rig 
—in seaman phrase — was called a " Jackass barque" — and it 
certainly was like a jackass to allow herself to be towed ashore, 
in good weather, at the very entrance of her port of discharge 1 
She lay two days (the rocks beipg partly levelled to get her oflE), 
was warped in, her bottom much damaged, but she was towed 
to Dundee and repaired. It was the mate of the " Penelope" 
who knew the mate of the " Napoleon" so well, being school- 
mates at TJddevala. In connection with this the following letter 
appeared at the time : — 

Sib, — I saw in the report of the Town Council meeting that '* Mr 
Welch was anxious to know by whose authority the rocks were beins 
removed at the entrance of the harbour." The Provost (Milton) said 
" he did not know, but it was not authorised by the Harbour Com/nUttee.*' 
It required no ghost to tell us that, for the Harbour Committee and 
Town Council do nothing to improve the entrance of the harbour, but 
snarl like dogs in the manger at those who do. The wonder is that the 
Board of TrtMde does not taJce it out of their hands. Mr Plimsoll should 
be told that his efforts to benefit seamen are incomplete if harbour 
managers are allowed to misapply the dues on roads and walks instead 
of removing rocks, extending piers, or levelling berths, for many vessels 
are so strained that, glad to set out, they never reach another port, but 
founder on their way, and drown their crews, as was the case with a 
potatoe laden schooner which left St Andrews a short time ago. I also 
read a letter on the stranding of the " Penelope" against toudiing these 
rooks, the writer calling them his ** old friends, the Bum Stools" — com- 
paring their removal with the hopeless task of removing the banks of 
Tay. Were the shifting sand banks of Scotland's largest river as easily 
removed as the rocks at St Andrews harbour, a remedy would soon be 
found by that enterprising seaport. But it proves the hopeless apathy 
of Scotland's first seat of learning, and blindness to its own interest. 19o 
wonder she lags far behind when we see her citizens so fondly clinging 
to their ** old friends, the Bum Stools." And it will be no wonder, in 
these days of sterling reality, if we find not only their ** old friends, the 
Bum Stools," removed, but their old friend the University also ! 

April 14th, 1878. An Obskbvxb. 

On the 6th November, same year, the schooner ** Helen and 
Mary," 71 tons register, was wrecked on Fifeness. 

STRANDING OF THB NORWEGIAN BRIGANTINB '^ANNA,'' ICAT 1874, 

" Experience and common sense are to us a providence." 

" Society is like a large sheet of ice, and skating well the great secret 
of life." 

The " Anna," 114 tons register, with battens for Mr Gibson, 
like the ^' Cybele," anchored in the bay about three-quarteis of 
a mile ofif, and waited some days on spring tides, giving the 
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deceptive sea and gale ample opportunity to drive her ashore. 
She had the extra tide-waiter on board, an old seafaring captaiiu 
It began to blow strong from ^.E. on the llth, but, acting (m 
wrong advice, instead of making for the Firth they were advised 
to remain at anchor. It came to blow worse, and the sea U> 
make np, till about 8 a.m. on the 12th she parted from heat 
anchor. The boy was the first who knew ; he ran below and 
told the crew, who hurried on deck, but instead of trying to 
work out they let go her other anchor outside of the beacon — 
the chain also parted. They then set her foretopmast staysail 
and ran her ashore on the east sands, near Gibson's Eoad. In 
less than three quarters of an hour from first parting she was 
ashore. The crew, who were taken off by the lifeboat — ^might have 
saved themselves the trouble, as they could have got ashore dry- 
shod when the tide ebbed. The extra officer had a narrow escape 
from being jammed between her and the lifeboat when lowered 
over her side. She was discharged where she lay, dismantled, 
taken off and brought into the harbour — ^being a good vessel, her 
hull was not very much damaged, but sold for £32. She was 
towed te Dundee, repaired, an engine put in, and converted into 
a steam lighter. Nine years after — ^in 1883 — she was con- 
demned for some bad deck planks and waterways, and lay in 
Anstruther harbour a victim of Plimsoll. 

THE SMALL S.S. '* ANNIE MABL^" ON THB " BUBN STOOLS," 

llTH JUNE 1874. 

" Spurn not small thuigs ; he who touches the halter may secure 
the horse." 

This little craft, 39 tens register, was riding too far in, and, 
as the tide ebbed, tried to make the harbour under canvas ; but 
the will was better than the deed, for she bumped ashore, but 
was got off, brought into the harbour and repaired — proving that 
none are safe too near danger. 

, THE CHANNEL SQUADBON ANOHOBED IN THE BAY, 

8BPTEHBEB 1874. 

'' Fools and bairns shouldna see things half finished." 

The "Devastation," "Sultan," "Triumph," " Eesistance,* 
" Monarch," " Agincourt," and "Northumberland," with their 
tender — ^the fast paddle despatch boat " Lively" (foolishly, since, 
lost)—- ^anchored abreast of Kinkell Ness, on which occasion no 
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fewer than 12,000 people went on board the " Devastation*' (then 
the heaviest turret ironclad in the British navy) from steamers, 
besides 3000 from fishing and pleasure boats — ^not to say lifeboats 
»-f or the old St Andrews lifeboat — stationed at Boarhills — ^was 
enlisted to do duty as a pleasure boat for once by a number of 
the farmers, their wives, and families — ^but the inquisitive water 
peering up through the tubes to see what so many petticoats 
were doing on board, partially scared them — ^being overladen. On 
returning they were as glad to get out of her (not knowing her 
construction) as the many shipwrecked crews she had saved 
were to get in, proving that there is a time and place for every- 
thing. 

THB STBAH TRADER '' TUSKAR" ASHORE IN TAY, ABOUT 1874. 

** Te'll beguile nane but them that lippens to you.'* 
<< Ye'll neither dance nor hand the candle." 

Coining down Tay at night, wind K, and a heavy sea, ;the 
*' Tuskar" got ashore on the banks. She burned tar barrels for 
help. The lifeboat y^as wheeled out to Eden, Tom Melville and 
Wniie McDonald, 1st and 2nd coxswains. It was said that the 
crew had " seen their aunty," and got their " eyes so often toe^ 
before launching, that they either did not see, or did not care to 
see, the " Tusksi^s*' tar barrels burning, for, when just over Eden 
bar, they put out their own lights, threw over the anchor, and 
rode tiU morning, then came into harbour swearing « they saw 
naething" — so 'twas said — ^at leasty Tom never went into her 
again — he was superseded. On one occasion a curious incident 
happened with Tom when pulling off from Eden. One of the 
lifeboat crew, Mr Jacket, of the Coastguard, was pitched over- 
board — & heavy sea was coining, and they had not time to haul 
him on board — so, in Tom's own words, " I juist took a hitch 
roond the fellow's neck, and ga'm a tow till we'd time to haul 
him in owre again." He and his crew had also a narrow shave 
once when coming from sea in their fishing boat, wind N.E. 
They were 50 miles east of the Bell Bock when they set sail, 
steering a course for St Andrews — so misty that they could not 
see ten yards around them — they had to steer by calculation. She 
had as much sail set as she could carry. Growing anxious, they 
thought they must be near the Carr — when all at once Tom 
sings out, " My God, what's that ? for the love o' God let go 
thae haliarts !" On either side seemed high mountains towering 
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np (through the mist) within a few yards, and broken water all 
around — ^the next minute the boat ran ashore. " And whaur 
do you think it was T says Tom, " whaur do you think ? but richt 
intil the sandy beach at Crail harbour. Had she struck twice her 
ain length — east or wast, she'd hae doobled up her keel to her gun- 
wale — and every sowl o's been drooned !" A strong flood tide had 
drawn them up the Firth in the fog ; and what made the escape 
more singular was the wreck of a lai^e steamer lying at the time 
close to the entrance — they almost grazed the iron piston stick- 
ing above water ; so we see fishermen run many risks, and often 
their fish may well be called the " lives o' men !" 

SCUTTLING OP THB RUSSIAN SCHOONBR " JOHN AND ANN" 
IN THB HARBOUR, 27TH NOVEMBER 1874. 

'* He that keeps his temper is better than he that keeps a carriage." 

A surly S.E. gale was brewing when this three-masted 
schooner, \n tons'register, in ballasl was seen in the bay with 
her Jack flying. There was not much sea on, but " worse re- 
mained behind" — ^her pumps were choked, and she was near 
sinking, her crew all knocked up. Harley, the pilot, went oflT 
and brought her in. She was followed an hour after by the 
" Anne Galine," sloop, with pit props for Leith — also glad to get 
in, as she could not get roimd the Carr, and the weather looked 
bad. It came to blow a perfect gale, with a heavy sea. The 
schooner was too broad to get up through the gates, so had to 
remain in the lower harbour, where, next day, she began to reel 
about so much that she tore out the palls, and broke her moor- 
ings to such an extent that she was like to become a wreck 
They set her topsails, next — ^as a last resort, scuttled, and sank, 
her — ^and then, like a mad patient weakened by bleeding, she 
lay comparatively still. It is needless to say that when the 
weather moderated the holes were plugged up, and she left, as 
glad to get out of safety as she was to get in. * The gates have 
been widened since, though not on the best of principles— but 
this shows the necessity of it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



AULD BOB DUNCAN— WRECKS AND INCIDENTS. 



ROBERT — BETTER KNOWN AS " AULD BOB DUNCAN," DIED IN 1874. 

** He that wants money, means, and content is without three good 
friends. " — Shakespeare. 

Or, as Bums puts it, '' Old age and want's an ill-matched pair." 

The subject of this brief sketch was the only shipmate of 
Davie'Morrison when he jumped overboard after his boat and lost 
his life in Eden in 1833. He was solitary and eccentric — once 
sailed master of the Leith trader " Hero" about 1850. He was 
married to the only daughter of a prim, old military sergeant, 
Johnny Ness, who kept the " Union Golf Club Rooms" — (then 
called the "Union Parlour^') — at the N.W. comer of the 
" Scaurs," near the present Club House. The union was not a 
happy one— being, as Othello said, one of " hands, not hearts !" 
— ^made worse by a dispute about the buying of a small sloop— 
the " Vitula" — ^which Ness and Bob went to Anstruther to buy. 
Some difference arose about a paltry £20, which Bob thought 
his father-in-law might have advanced. Be that as it may, he 
lived apart from his wife, and got down in the world — ^latterly 
he bought an old fishing boat, carrying about 10 tons — the sole 
object of writing this sketch. He rigged her as a sloop, and 
traded between the Firth and St Andrews — sometimes up to 
Dundee — alone— his old boat being not only his breadwinner, 
but his house — ^his home — ^his alL He used to bring salt from 
Cockenzie for the merchants here — coals — or anything he could 
get a freight out of. He was about 70 at this time, and sailed 
her for about seven years, and many a rough blast he had. One 
day the tide was back when he came from the Firth — he cast 
anchor — a spiteful little gale was blowing from the east — ^its 
usual watch dog — an ugly motion — began to show its teeth on 
the water. But although his son and others went off in a boat 
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seyeial times to biing him ashore he would not budge, but stuck 
to his old boat to the last. The result was she drove ashore and 
got stove. The last time I saw her she was lying rotting on the 
East Bents, with a blackbird's nest and eggs under one of the 
thaftsj the wise birds instinctively knowing she would never 
float again. For all Bob had come through on sea and land— 
solitary as he was — unhappy as he may have been, he lived to a 
good old age, about 80. The only sad feature to the finish of a 
life brought face to face with storm and Nature so long was his 
dying at last in a poorhouse, that cursed innovation from 
!&igland, and emanation of the Free Kirk. Very fad liven 
have not generally very lotng liveEh— peace to the ashes of frail 
and faulty, hardy and eccentric, queer-minded, old Bob Duncan ! 

" Yet Fortime cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well and not my master's debtor." 

—^8 Tbtf lAkt It. 

WBBOK OF THB '< OATHEBINB BOLAND" 8CH00NEB, 4TH APBIL 1875. 

" It matters little being hatched by a duck, if the egg was a swan's.*' 
" The back and the belly hand every ane busy." 

ThiQ schooner, 99 tons register, laden with china clay, struck 
the Carr on Saturday night, the 3rd, and lay — ^tide ebbing, she 
heeled over. The captain and crew, thinking it high time to 
leave such a dismal quay, left her to her fate — good weather — 
and were taken to Arbroath in the three-masted schooner '' Hay 
and Catherine" — bound there — no doubt thinking she would 
become a total wreck. But ships, like ladies, often jilt their 
admirers. They left her sails set in their haste to '^ skedaddle^' 
away from her. But, instead of settling down, and taking up 
her abode on that ugly reef — ^when her friend, the tide flowed, 
the plucky " Catherine*' sailed away off the rock herself, and, 
like the ^^ Sutlej," kept sailing about the bay, like a coquette 
— alone,' seeking for a crew — backing and filling, the whole of 
the " Lord's Day" — as if it were a sin to lie idle on a rock on 
that blessed day of rest — no doubt on the principle that as the 
tides are never idle — that the " Father worketh hitherto" — ^it 
was also " lawful" for her to keep moving on the " Sabbath 
Day." But many a pair of wondering eyes were focussed on 
the strange manoeuvres of the jilt all day. At last, in the 
afternoon, she crept so close to the east side of old " Outer 
Luckie" — near where the " Kapoleon" first struck — that the 
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plonghmen cried, " Hae, man, baud aff ! you'll be oot owre I" 
Alex. Stark and bis son, wondering wbat was up, took tbeix 
boat, went off, scrambled up ber side, and found ber aban- 
doned — ^not a soul on board Tbey let go ber ancbor, and 
tried to beave ber clear of tbe rock sbe was about to graze— -but 
tbey were too late, for sbe edged on, like a bore into a company, 
in spite of tbem, and lay, bard and fast. Coming to blow from 
tbe E. soon after, sbe became a total wreck. But sbe was a 
bard oak scbooner. Tbe captain, wondering at ber rockfall, 
bastened from Afbroatb — ^also too late to be of any service to 
bis scbooner. Many were tbe regrets of tbe St Andrews fisber- 
men, wben tbey came to know — as tbey bad stared at ber all day* 
A montb previous, on tbe 7tb of Marcb, tbe iron s.s " J. J.," 
128 tons register, was wrecked on Fifeness, and six days after 

THE "JEANIE MARSHALL*' BCHOONER GOT ON THE ** BURN 

STOOLS," APRIL lOTH, 1876. 

** He that goes often to the Law wilL in the end, go seldom to the 
Bank," 

On Saturday afternoon, tide balf ebb, tbis Glasgow scbooner, 
65 tons register, light, from Dimdee, in tow of tbe tug " Pride 
of Scotland," was off tbe harbour, drawing only 4^ feet ; but, 
being rather late in leaving Dundee, there was hardly water in. 
The tug towed ber abreast of tbe beacon, then threw ber off. 
Sbe drove south, and grounded. They tried to haul ber off — ^in 
vain. Sbe lay till next tide — ^partly damaged. A lawsuit was 
tbe result — tbe tug, being to blame, lost. 

THE "IOLA" schooner, FOUNDERED IN THE BAY, MAY 21ST, 1876. 

" The character that needs Law to mend it, is not worth the tinkering." 

Tbe. "lola," 125 tons register, from Sunderland, with cement 
for tbe first Tay Bridge, made eighteen incbes of water an hour 
after leaving port, which increased. Sbe struck tbe Carr at four 
P.M. on tbe 21st, whicb made her worse — a heavy breeze from 
N.E. blowing. In wearing to run up the bay sbe carried away 
ber mainboom, whicb, falling on one of tbe crew, disabled him, 
and made matters still worse. Sbe bad then four feet water in 
ber bold. He hoisted a signal of distress, and, at six p.m., with 
five feet of water — a fishing boat, witb three men, boarded her. 
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A bargain was struck for £30, to remain to pomp and help her 
into safety. In spite, however, of incessant pumping, there 
was seven feet of water in her at eleven p.m. Seeing it was 
hopeless, they left her at half-past eleven, and remained close 
by in the boat. Half-an-hour after, she sank, in five fathoms 
water, one-anda-half mile off the West Sands, leaving only the 
tip of her mainmast seen. The crew were taken to St Andrews. 
The £30 formed the ready basis of a lawsuit. The fishermen 
had to go to Sunderland. They won, and returned with their 
£10 each. Since then, as if in revenge, the sunk mass of 
cement has been the cause of many a cursing, for tearing the 
Jiets of the trawlers — those steam harriers of the sea — ^and 
forms a more lasting, though unseen, monument of the Tay 
Bridge, than the brick piers for which it was meant, which yet 
stand a memento of Kailwav Directors' short-sighted niggardli- 
ness and ill-usage of their Engineer. 

WRECK OP THE STEAMER "UNION," NEAR CASTLENESS, 

MAY 27TH, 1875. 

" He is greatest who chooses to do right at all times" 

Six days after the foundering of the " lola," the " Union** 
left Crail, in ballast, for the Tay, at eight a.m. When abreast 
of Fifeness she sprang a leak in the engine-room. There was a 
heavy easterly swell ; the water gained on the pumps, and, 
seeing he could not make Dundee, the captain ran for St 
Andrews — flying his signal of distress. No heed being paid to 
it, he had no resource but run her ashore, a little to the east of 
Castleness, about two p.m. She became a total wreck — crew 
saved, besides a lot of her gear, which was sold by pubhc 
roup. 

WILLIE CARGILL, FISHERMAN, DROWNED 13TH OCTOBER 1875. 

* * * Will &.ther ne*er come back agam ?* 
Is now the only sound 
Heard with the words around that hearth — 
* Washed overboard and drowned,' " 

Several years before this, a boat's crew of six, with their 
families, came from Auchmithie and settled in St Andrews, to 
take advantage of the better harbour and cheaper — mussels — 
being tired of hauling up their boats on the rocky beach for 
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want of harbour accommodation — ^in which duty the extremely 
short petticoats of the women show that they engage as well 
as the men. They brought their boat with them (not the 
one from which Cargill was drowned), and for several years 
proved, by their active industry, a decided gain to the fishing 
population. They introduced the smoking of haddocks — unsplit 
— in barrels — ^now a staple trade in the city, but which the 
authorities tried to stop. They thought their clean city would 
be ruined when they saw the half-dozen barrels in full swing 
on a piece of waste ground at the north end of the quay, turning 
white fish into excellent smoked ones. Be that as it may, the 
little colony was soured, and the drowning of Willie CargiU, one 
of them, completed their dislike to St Andrews. After being in 
it seven years they left for Arbroath. On Wednesday morning 
at 4 o'clock, the 13th, the sky looked bad. Besides our own, 
there were seven St Monance trawlers in the harbour, but none 
of them would go to sea, and advised the Cargills not to go ; 
but they went at four, half ebb, wind N.W., and continued 
trawling until a perfect hurricane from E.N.E. burst upon them 
about 7 A,M., bringing a heavy sea with it — the most sudden 
storm in the writer's memory. They were far north, near the 
buoy of Tay, when it struck them. Their trawl, with a heavy 
rake of flounders and haddocks, was hauled on board — ^being low 
water they hove to about 4 miles off", between the pier and buoy. 
When the tide made, about 10 a.m., they set a small bit of sail, 
and bore down on the harbour. A crowd lined the braes, for 
never boat tried to take St Andrmos harbour in a heavier storm. 
When about a mile off a sea broke aboard of her, then " My 
Gt)d, she's doon !" burst from several tongues. Hauling down 
their little sail she slowly righted, but had another sea struck 
her, or had she not been an excellent boat, that one would have 
been their last. Kepeatedly lowering and hoisting their sail 
when a heavy sea came, and with excellent steering, she reached 
outside the beacon, when a very heavy sea struck and hurled 
her too far south. Willie, at the helm — a better never steered 
boat — tried to reach the harbour, when another sea fell on 
board, knocked the tiller andhehn away, and the trawl beam over- 
board, with Willie along with it. The rest, powerless, stood up 
and cried, till one of them, called *^ Jock Cargill," had the 
presence of mind to haul up the little bit sail, and the boat came 
in herself — without helm or steersman — ^it was hardly half flood 
— several men clambered down the pierhead, and sprang aboard 
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from the '^ Headless Men/' and she was brouglit in. Thus had 
Willie Caigill brought the boat and crew into the yeiy threshold 
of safety, and lost his own life in doing it. His body was never 
f onnd. Before he came here he was known to be one of tiie 
best steersmen in the north. The boat, a 40 feet one, earned 
snch a reputation for the way she behaved that (being sold 
here) she has been renewed this year (1883) at a heavy cost, 
her new owner being determined to keep her up. 

RUSSIAN SGHOONSB *' LEOPOLD," ASHOBB AT THB POOL, 

18TH OOTOBEB 1875. 

" Silence Is the safest course for a man who distrusts himself." 

It had been rough since the Idth. On Monday, the 18th,about 
two P.M., when first seen, she was running up the bay before am 
E.S.E. gale, seemingly in mistake — or for the beach. The cannons 
were fired. When near Kinshaldy Sands she luffed, and tried 
to get through the Pool — being high water, she got over one 
bank, and struck on another — the sea making a clean breach 
over her. The St Andrews lifeboat went of^ and was going to 
her, but when more than half-way, they saw first three Broughty 
Ferry fishing boats coming down Tay, then the " Star o* Tay*' 
tug — towing the Broughty Ferry lifeboat — which took off the 
crew, so they returned. The schooner, having bumped over 
the banks, was lying in comparatively smooth water when the 
lifeboat went alongside. On this occasion our lifeboat did 
everything possible to render assistance. She was promptly 
launched (and manned by young fishermen — a hitch having 
taken place with the crew) and was a long way on her noble 
mission when she was superseded. But that was no reason 
why the manly effort should have been spoilt by fulsome 
adulation. One of our local papers, in a leader, said : — 

" The St Andrews lifeboat has redeemed its character by an act of 
real heroism. The Monday's sail through the wild St Andrews soif 
was that of brave men. There was its readiness, too, its discipline, and 
its humanising idea which go clean to ' wipe out old scores. It is the 
opinion of many — notably of Admiral Maitland-Dougall, a perfectly 
competent ^udge — ^that the boat could not have lived, save by the merest 
luck, had it gone on to the ship (?) — ^but whether or no, there is the 
fnouing discovery of knowing tnat the crew, but for sighting the 
schooner — (should be the tug) — at the derelict's side, would have gone 
as an act of duty. (Of course.) The truly eleva4dng gain in all this is 
that the St Andrews lifeboat is now manned— not by a set of Uly-Uvered 
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brawlers, but by a crew before whom it is an honest joy to clap one's 
hands. And we see no reason to hide the sentiment which must be in 
everybody's mind, * WeU done, Mr Purvis ofKiiuxldy,^ " 

In the same paper, and same day, appeared a long letter in the 
same strain by Admiral Dougall, headed '* The gallant lifeboat 
services at the mouth of the Tay." It begins with — 

** Censnre is fairly bestowed when there is any handng back in the 
endeavour to save life ; therefore a word of praise is cnie when all seem 
nobly to do their duty." 

Which is a noble sentiment ; then, after telling how ^' well the 
schooner was handled," how the *' three fishing boats went down 
Tay," how " the * Star o' Tay* with the lifeboat in tow passed 
them and pushed on for the schooner which had bumped over 
the ffforst bank into eomparatively smooth water, where the 
lifeboat went alongside," says — 

" I was delighted to see the St Andrews lifeboat cominff final v on in 
tile tremendous sea. I watched her with interest, for I beaded to see 
her plunge into the heavy seas that broke over the banks ; and was 
liiankful they saw the crew taken off and returned for home, as it 
would have gone hard with them had they ventured to the sdiooner, a« 
itr Pwrvis of Kiruxldy — who gaXUmUy formed one of the crew — tells me 
they were prepared to go over the hanks had it been needful." 

Now, there was no necessity for all this — ^nor for going " over 
the banks" as the lifeboat could surely have gone through the 
Pool the schooner* went through — ^into " comparatively smooth 
waier" And, from the fact of the boat sailing so far — ^nearly 
eight miles — returning, and running safely ashore on the West 
Sands, any one who ^ows St Andrews Bay may justly consider 
the seas not so very heavy, nor this act of ** real heroism" so 
very great as represented. And, in the cause of truth and all 
deeds of true heroism, I feel impelled to remark that all 
exaggerated adulation detracts from, not adds to, the praise of 
true heroism ! A curious occurrence took place five weeks after 
—on the 25th of November — ^in trying to take the schooner off. 
Ship and cargo being sold, the steam lighter employed to take 
out the cargo got aground beside her, and lay. Her old friend, 
the " Star o' Tay," also got aground in trying to take off the 
lighter. So the schooner, the lighter, and the tug made a 
singular-looking trio, near the Pool. The tug and lighter were 
eventually got off. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MORE WRECKS AND STRANGE INCIDENTS. 

TOTAL WRECK OF THE GEBSiAN BASQUE " FANTEE,** 

OCTOBER 20th, 1875. 

** A dash 1 and a crash ! and the luckless barque 
Is a wreck on a foreign shore." 

Two days after the " Leopold" was wrecked at the Pool, the 
*^ Fantee," 264 tons register, in ballast, from Hamburg to 
Shields, with nine of a crew, was driven ashore at the Old 
Castle— crew saved. She left Hamburg on Saturday, the 16th, 
missed her course in the haze, and overran her distance. At 
ten A.M. on the 20th, when on the port tack, the Bell Bock was 
sighted. Ejiowing then where he was, as much canvas was 
set as she could carry, to try and weather the Carr ; failing in 
this, she stood north — again tried, but, being light, was driving 
to leeward, when, about four p.m., she squared, and ran up St 
Andrews Bay, expecting to find shelter round some of the 
Nesses, or try and ride out the storm — as he saw "good 
anchorage off St Andrews" marked on his chart. In the 
forenoon some vessels ran up Tay, and when first seen, about 
four, it was thought she also might make Tay, as she could not 
reach the Forth, but when she squared and ran up the bay 
they knew her doom was sealed. " Boom ! boom 1" roared the 
cannons. The crowd of gazers on the Kirkhill ran to the 
lifeboat and rocket apparatus houses. The boat was launched 
at the East Sands, but was no sooner off her carriage than she 
was hurled ashore, and all the efforts of the crowd — ^with the 
same crew of lauded volunteers, were unable to get her off the 
beach, the storm having increased — so, bitterly chagrined, tbey 
gave up the attempt. About six p.m., as darkness fell, she was 
about two miles east of the pierhead. Aware of his extreme 
peril, she was hove to, and burned lights for help. Answering 
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lights were waved on a pole at the long pierhead and the cross- 
pier. She bore down upon them, and as her glimmering light, 
dark hull, and sails were seen looming through the gather- 
ing gloom (luckily at the very top of high water), she looked 
like, a phantom ship staggering over the broken water. Every 
voice was hushed, and the heart of the vast crowd beat fast 
between hope and fear — expecting she would enter in safety— 
but, when near the beacon, her topmast broke, then, like a 
horse shying on a road, she bolted to the north of the channel^ 
her bow swung round, and she slowly drove over the Lady 
Craig, stem first — nor halted till she drove up the lake close to 
the north of the Old Castle, dragging both anchors across the 
rocks the whole way. Whether the removal of the light on the 
pierhead at a critical time— or the large blaze of straw, shavings, 
and tar on the East Bents, close to Gibson's Boad — or the mate 
too late in letting go the anchors at the captain's order, had 
anything to do with the sudden change of course was never 
known. Expecting her to strike at the back of the pier, the 
rocket apparatus was there, and ready; then hauled up 
the steep brae, and round to the Castle, where she lay below, 
about sixty yards only, to the north. It was a wild, weird 
scene, to see the vast crowd, buzzing with the very pitch of 
excitement, in the Old Castle court, and clambering up the 
ruins of a structure so pregnant with the important events 
which have built up the history of Scotland — while pale blue 
lights sent up an unearthly glare, and lit up those pale, anxious 
faces in the dark, revealing the black hull and flapping sails 
of the barque, sixty feet below, rolling amongst the breakers — 
while above the thunder of the pelting storm were heard the 
wild cries of the crew, who saw nothing but the blue glare, a 
precipitous rock on the one side, and foaming breakers around 
them. The first rocket went over the bow, the second over 
the rigging. The rope was made fast to the cap. She struck 
about seven, and by nine o'clock all the crew but the captaii^, 
who remained on board, were drawn up over the iron guard- 
rail of the Castle, and taken to a lady's house close by. Had 
they remained on board they could have walked ashore on the 
rocks, like him, about eleven o'clock, when the tide left her 
dry. But they did not know — and the aid so earnestly, if 
somewhat vociferously rendered, was most welcome. The blue 
lights — such a position — such darkness — the crowd — the phan- 
tom-like vessel rolling below — the weird look of the Castle ruins 
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looming througli the darknfflis — ^the breakers — and lihe howling 
of the stonn, formed a scene seldom witnessed, and never to be 
ioigotten. With the safety of the crew the buzz of excitement 
died away, and left the storm ajid night masters of the situa- 
tion. When it was seen that the St Andrews lifeboat could 
not leave the beach, a crew was promptly wheeled out to Boar- 
hills, the old lifeboat taken off her carriage — ^the crew ready to 
proceed — ^when a messenger on horseback galloped up with the 
news that she was ashore. Their services not being needed, 
they hauled the boat on the beach, and hurried in to St 
iindrews. (Two days after, a high tide floated the boat of^ 
and stove her among the rocks, which caused a complete over- 
haul, at a cost of £60*) As a little sequel to the wreck of the 
" Fantee," when the crowd melted away on the safety of the 
oiew, a small knot of people were standing at the Town Hall 
door, at eleven o'clock — ^the night dark and stormy, and pouring 
of rain. In the midst of them stood a poor tramp, shivering— 
his teeth chattering with cold — ^begging to be taken to the jail, 
or anywhere, to be u^der shelter — as he was a stranger, had 
walked from Anstruther, and, although he had money to pay 
for lodgings, he did not know where to go. One of the officials — 
prominent in his anxiety to save the crew of the " Fantee," said, 
he could not be allowed into the jail, but there was a place at 
the back o' the kirk — (a common w.c.) — where he could go to ! 
Alas ! alas ! the inconsistency and inhumanity of man ! Another 
official, more humane, got him into the Committee-room of the 
Town Hall for the night. This waif was as needful of shelter 
as the crew of the " Fantee." The gale increased in fury, and 
it was fortunate they made the landfall they did. The hull and 
gear were sold ; casks were put into her, and everything ready 
to float her off, with a tug ; an easterly storm again set in, when 
the casks, instead of helping her off, were the cause of her 
complete destruction. A subscription was raised, and a hand- 
some sum given to the captain (who was owner) to help him 
back to Germany, but he left his dog (a fine white water 
spaniel) with the lady. As usual, several poetical pieces were 
written on the wreck, from which I select the following : — 

" Snugly we sat around the ingle's ^ow, 
Anacalmly talked of many a trivial tiling. 
And gaily laughed, while Ust'ning to the storm. 
For we were ewfe— -safe from the angry blast, 
Safe from the cruel, drenching, peltmg rain — 
Safe from the raging of the wind and tide. 
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What thoiieh they moaned and howled, as if the air 
Was by a thousand demons filled ? Secure 
Were we I — secure beside the ingle's glow, 
Rejoicing in the comfort that was ours ! 

But hark I a boom ! a roar above the storm — 

Above the eliemental war it booms — 

The sound that tells of danger and of death — 

The cannon I — hark ! We start — each pale with dread — 

We start, and listen. It booms again ! — Yes ! 

A ship is in the Bay. Alas ! alas ! 

And darkness comes apace ! and wind and wave 

Increase in fury. No earthly power can save 

The fated vessel. But the crew — the crew ! 

Shall human lives be lost before our eyes ? 

And we be impotent to stretch a hand 

To help — to save ? 

No ! no ! a thousand times ! 
Thank God ! a gallant crew has volunteered 
To man the lifeboat, and to risk their own, 
That they may save the lives of these unknown, 
Poor, helpless brothers — helpless fellow-men ! 

*Tis laimched ! — yet, no ; a mighty wave bore back 
The gallant boat, and now upon the strand 
She useless lies. Help ! help to launch a^ain ! 
Alas, too late ! We watch the doomed ship ; 
A while we trace the helpless, drifting form 
We see but dimly through the mist and storm ; 
Then, through black darkness, only can discern 
A light tossed o'er the waves. Nearer it comes — 
Nearer and nearer to destruction borne — 
Dashed by the breakers — crunching o'er the rocks, 
Till, past all hope, her shattered timbers lie 
Firm fixed upon the strand. 

And now a cry 
Above the howling of the wind and waves — 
The shipwrecked sailor's hoarse despairing cry 
For help — ^above the storm is borne to us. 
We strain our eyes and ears ; our souls creep out 
In prayer and sympathetic agony— 
O God ! 'tis terrible. Is pity dead ? 
Is there no help ? 

A cry — II whiz — a flash. 
Is that a meteor darts athwart the sky ? 
A rocket from the land wings o'er the ship, 
And suddenly a weird blue light illumes 
The grand wild scene. The torn and useless sails 
Flap idly in the wind ; the ship lies there 
A helpless mass amid the foaming surge ; 
While on and on, in dread relentless force, 
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The great white breakers dash with mighty leaps. 
And, heedless, roll alike o'er rock and wreck. 
No help ? Ay ! high from yonder cmmbling tower 
Rings forth a cheer, as from the Castle wall 
The rocket carries out the saving line. 
'Tis done, and now the rope is firmly lashed ; 
And one by one the cradle rocks the men 
Safely across the yawning ffnlf which lay 
Between them and the lima. And still again 
Cheer after cheer rings forth, as one by one 
lliey stand amid the crowd npon the shore, 
Saved from a dreaded--possibly a sadden death — 
Saved by the exercise of human skill — 
By human effort, human power and will !" 
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"Grey hairs, like honest friends, are plucked out and cast aside for 
telling unpleasant truths." 

This schooner, 62 tons register, with small coals from the 
Tyne for Dundee, ran up the bay in a strong S.E. breeze — ^very 
leaky. There were only three old men on board — she was near 
sinking — the fishing boats coming from sea hailed her, but did 
not thmk she was in such a dangerous state. The crew kept 
her up by pumping, and hung off till the tide made, then tried 
to enter the harbour. She struck the "middle rock," lay, 
and swayed on it — trolling heavily in the channel — ^too little 
water. It was clear, unless hlauled in, she would become a total 
wreck. A fishing boat went out and took off the crew— one of 
the old men fell into the sea between the boat and schooner, and 
was nearly drowned, but were all brought safely in. The life- 
boat was wheeled along the sands, but returned when they saw 
the crew safe. The salmon coble went out with a warp, which 
was made fast and reeved through the snatch block on the pier ; 
she was hauled in as the tide made. But her bottom was nearly 
knocked out — the coals discharging themselves at the harbour 
mouth — a God-send to many needy gatherers. She broke her 
bowsprit at the long stair, and lay there. She was then hauled 
into the lower harbour, and lay a long time sunk, then hauled 
to the upper harbour, and lay in the way, being bought by Mr 
Edie, the first contractor of the harbour deepening, and at last 
broken up by his men. 
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ST ANDREWS HABBOUB DEEPENED, 1875-1876. 

"life is but an ocean, man but a bark often laden with woes, and 
Death but the harbour of all." 

The agitation and cause of deepening the harbour was in con- 
sequence of 15 vessels laden with potatoes and grain — (perish- 
able cargoes) — lying nine weeks in the upper harbour — ^as on a 
shelf — through being neaped, and bad weather in the fall of 1871 
— when the potato shipping trade from Scotland to England was 
in full swing — (before the forieigner learned to supply the 
demand) — causing a loss to shipowners and merchants of 
upwards of £5000 through delay, deterioration of cargo, wages, 
and falling markets — ^being more than the deepening of the 
small port cost altogether. In 1872 the following petition was 
presented "To the Magistrates and Town Council of St 
Andrews" : — 

" 21st February 1872. — Oentlemen, — ^A meeting of the merchants, ship- 
owners, and shipmasters was held this day at the harbour. In conse- 
quence of the mcreasing traffic in shinping potatoes, &c., during the 
winter season, when it is often impossible for vessels to Ue in the lower 
harbour, with delay and loss of market from being neaped in the upper 
one, we have come to the conclusion to memorialise you to improve the 
harbour.'* 

Then follow suggestions as to the desired improvements and 
the signatures of aU those interested. Long letters appeared on 
the subject. The Council took it" up, which resulted in about 
£4000 being laid out in the harbour when the "Duncan 
Dunbar" was lying sunk in it, and this scrap is merely a historical 
link, meantime, in passing. One of the letters showed the same 
difficulty with the Town Council when the " Turret light" was 
got:— 

''In 1849 the movement was begun to remedy the then miserably 
deficient state of the harbour light— undeniably the cause of much 
disaster at sea which might have Sisen avoided. The movement at first 
took the shape of a memorial to the Town Council praying for redress. 
It was rejected by that body. But the petitioners persevered, applied 
to the Conmiissioners of the Northern Lights, and with the help of 
Provost Playfair got not only a new and improved light for the pier- 
head, but an additional one on the Cathedral wall, now universally 
known as the '* Turret Light," witiiout costing a farthing to the burgh, 
which has been a great boon to all mariners frequenting St Andrews 
md adjacent coasi^being the only warning to seamen of the danger in 
approaching too near, in the dark, the rocky environs seaward of the 
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city, and as there is a number of dlBceming men in the present 
Town Council, it is earnestly to be hoped that the harbour improvement 
will be carried out." 

The result has proved the hope not without foundation. 



CURIOUS FREAKS OF A BARONET IN THE CITY IN 1876. 

" Is not this a rare fellow, my Lord ? — ^he's as good at everything, and 
yet a fool !" — Shakespeare, 

*' Old fashions please me best ; I am not so nice 
To change true rules for odd inventions." — Ibid. 

The Baronet in question — ^like Don Quixote — having conscien- 
tious convictions that he could improve the model of boats and 
yachts — got a Boyton dress, then a piece of wood with a hole in 
it for a mast, strapped to one of his feet. Then the mast was 
got — a pole about 6 feet long — and a small three-cornered goose- 
wing sail — about 3 feet broad — below. Next a fishing boat was 
hired to take this primitive living model out to sea. The dress 
was put on, inflated, the step of the mast fixed, the mast and 
sail set up, the sheet made fast to his body, then the model con- 
signed to its native element for trial. The thing sailed well 
enough — but slowly — a mile an hour, until a flan came and over- 
mastered the movable step — the sail then fell flat on the 
water. The next improvement was — both feet loere lashed 
together to give more stability. The result was the sail over- 
powered both, turned the living model round, keel up, and 
would have drowned — if not sunk — this primitive improvement 
upon yachts if the fishing boat had- not been there to lift it up 
in the moving graving dock. After several trials, with like 
results, this improvement — being no great one — was given up. 
The next was a plank 3 feet broad, 4 inches thick, and about 10 
feet long, on the under edge of which was bolted a cast-iron 
keel. On the centre of the top, or deck edge, were fixed bits 
of wood so shaped as to have some distant reseniblance to a wee 
boat — a foot broad — as much as he could sit on comfortably, 
stride legs over, like a wooden " Eosinante." On the how of 
the plank was erected a mast and sail — something like model 
No. 1. It was styled the "seahorse," on which our enthusiastic 
citizen, with his Boyton dress on, sat and made a rather impos- 
ing appearance. The same fishing boat was again hired to tow 
the " sea horse" and its rider to sea. Although not vicious — 
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could neither bite nor kick— still, when first backed it had the 
ugly tendency to lie down and disappear below the surface, 
carrying with it the under half of the body of its rider. To 
obviate this, the ingenious fisherman Jamie Gourlay emptied his 
water barrel, and by lashing it — ^not with a whip, but with a 
rope, to the top of the refractory " sea horse," he contrived to 
paddle his own canoe very fairly. I forgot to mention that he 
had a double-bladed paddle, about 5 feet long, to help the sail- 
ing of both models. To make it more spirity and buoyant, cork 
next was got and fastened round the top edge ; but when it was 
lowered by the crane into the harbour— rather rashly — ^the 
sudden plunge of the weighted under — ^half being obstinately 
counterbalanced by the cork top — ^half caused them to part com- 
pany — like an ill-agreeing man and wife — the one half gloomily 
sank, the other half floated merrily away — possibly a sly crack 
in the broad board had helped it. This settled improvement 
No. 2. The third was a fine built copper-fastened little boat, 
with a wainscot deck (as no expense was spared) — about 14 feet 
long — somewhat broader than a canoe, built on the East Bents. 
The deck was all flush, had two hatches — one for bread and 
stores, the other for water, to be sucked up with a pipe. On 
the top of the deck an easy-chair was erected on a swivel, on 
which, with his Boyton dress on, our indefatigable inventor was 
to sit— like Cleopatra in her galley. So far so well ; but the 
deep keel running in his mind — (the favourite improvement of 
his new models) — he got planks about 3 inches thick, 
and about 4 feet deep, bolted to his nice little copper- 
fastened boat, with a heavy iron keel fixed underneath ; 
thus shod, she was launched, like a skiff on* stilts, into the 
harbour — the keel being pretty heavy — when several men got 
on her deck, she left them in the lurch by sinking under them. 
Ifl'ot deterred by this gentle hint of her not over buoyancy, 
another cast-iron keel, nearly a ton weight, was added, to 
give, as supposed, greater stability. On being lowered into the 
harbour — this time by the crane — she was let go suddenly, and 
such was the weight of her keel that she sank to the bottom, 
but slowly rose again — ^her deck nearly flush with the water. 
And on the chair of this almost submerged yacht-improvement 
did our plucky Baronet sit, smoke, and sail — ^for she had one 
large sail (the mast actually fixed on the stem). This was in 
October, when the days were beginning — ^like the horns of the 
snail, to creep in. He went out one day with his Boyton 
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dresa— of course, on — and proceeded north, near the banks of 
Tay. Gourlay got a hint to keep his eye on him— so about 
dusk he set sail to look for him. He could hardly make her 
out in the dark — at last sighted her at the mouth of the Eden. 
*' Is that you, Gourlay f " Aye, sir !" " What are you doing 
here ?" " Juist cam* to see, sir, hoo you're gettin' on !" " Oh, 
nicely ; tell your son to step on board" (as if she were a three- 
decker). On Jamie's son going on board, and the inventor 
coming down from his perch to let him have a steer— on going 
forward to sit on the bow, Gourlay observed she went down 
over the bow, in fact he sat in the water — concluded she must 
be leaky — that the water inside had gone forward. The pump 
was tried, and it was found she was just upon the point of 
sinking. It took half-an-hour to pump her out with the small 
pump — so, taking her in tow, he beat S.E. for home. She had 
again to be pumped out, and arrived in the harbour at eleven 
P.M. Had Gourlay not gone off he would have been drowned 
— in spite of his Boyton dress — as there was a stiff breeze off 
the shore. To show how leaky she was, she did not rise next 
tide. Nothing daunted, he soon after sat on his perch, set sail, 
cigar in mouth, as happy as a king — armed with a splendid 
breech-loading double-barrelled gun and a single one ^besides the 
long eight-feet swivel gun, always fixed in the bow) — en route 
ioT the Tay, to shoot wild fowl. It was a fine day — the trawlers 
were out in the bay — ^had all returned but one, detained by his 
halliard block breaking. On looking to windward they saw 
something bobbing up and down. They made for it, and found 
our titled boat improver black in the face, and nearly drowned 
— the upper part of his dress off; the air in the trousers kept 
his heels up and his head down. He was picked up in the 
nick of time — his improved invention having filled and sunk 
under him ; no one saw her sink, and, but for this timely rescue, 
there would have been no more such inventions. It is sup- 
posed the deep keel had worked the bolts slack by which it was 
fastened under the boat, and caused the leakage. She was never 
raised, nor the valuable guns — the heavy keel would settle in the 
sand. The only parts hauled up were the chair and mast. Having 
had enough of wood, he tried iron. A small iron yacht, about 
five feet long, was next made by a blacksmith in the city — 
rigged like a schooner. Along with a friend, to see how fast 
she sailed, he took her on board Gourlay's boat and went out 
in the bay to try her. Her crew was three live mice, supplied 
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with food and water, witH written instructions, in case she 
should be found at sea. A string was attached for fear she 
outsailed Gourlay's thirty feet yawl — as he maintained she 
would. And, thus tethered, was she launched with her crew 
of mice. But, if wood was bad, iron was worse, for she had not 
sailed three minutes when down she went — so far lucky, the 
string was fast ; but, in hauling her up, the speed of the yawl 
sailing, snapped the cord, and down she sank, like the " Koyal 
George," " with all her crew complete." His next experiment 
was an iron yacht, about thirty-five feet long, built and altered 
at a cost of upwards of £1000, at Fleming Place. It was put 
on a low truck, and launched in the harbour, She was a bad 
model, and top-heavy by huge iron ventilators. But she is a 
more sensible approach to a yacht than the others. A volume 
could be written upon the quiet, indomitable perseverance 
and well-meant inventions of our eccentric Baronet. 

GOOD ACTIONS. 

" A man's weel or wae as he thinks himseP sae.'' 
"Nature never yet betrayed the heart that loved her." — Wordsworth, 

'* What though the sea be raging white, 
1*11 row you owre the Ferry." — Scott. 

Some years before this, about 1869, a large brig, with wood, 
was riding in the bay ; her skipper and one of his crew were 
ashore on business. It came to blow strong from the east, and 
the sea to make up. The Captain wanted to get off. But he 
was afraid to risk it in his small boat, and wanted the pilots to 
give him a tow out. They did not like the motion at the pier 
end any more than he did. He stood on the slip— in a fix. 
Delays are proverbially dangerous. As the wind and sea were 
increasing every minute, and as they stood debating about 
getting a larger boat, "I'll tak' you aff, Captain," was 
quietly said by a wiry, active-looking young man, who stood on 
the long pier coolly listening to their conversation. "You! 
how the devil can you take me off?" abruptly said the anxious 
and perplexed skipper. " By God, sir, he'U do it if he says the 
word — you may rely on 'm," gruffly said Willie Chisholm, who 
sat at the " did" caJmly smoking his pipe. " But how can he 
do it without a boat to get back again 1" " Look there — there 
she is— do you see that wee, broad yawlie ?" replied "Willie, 
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rising and pointing down to a small red-painted boat called the 
** Oaribaldi " — ^her red top sides no doubt painted after the hero 
of Caprera. " Gome awa* doon Captain— you and your mate — ► 
tie your boat to the stem o' the ' Garrie/ then come on board 
and give me a help to pull out, while I set her sail/' — again 
modestly said our singular and fearless young man. 

As good as his word, he set sail amid the buzz of those on the 
pier. The first reach — she made near the " Maidenstane." He 
tacked, and would have gone to windward, but the skipper told 
him to pass under her lee, as he saw some of the crew ready 
with a rope and buoy. He did so, the rope was clutched — ^the 
painter was imtied — ^thrown up — then, with a hasty shake of 
the hand and '' thank you," the skipper and seaman scrambled 
up the chain plates, while their fearless young helper returned 
to the harbour — ^where the sea was beginning to break pretty 
heavy — unaware of having done anything out of the way, 
although those on the pierhead, who anxiously watched his 
return, thought he had. 

At the very time this was being done, a smaU fore and aft 
pleasure boat, which had been left on the West Sands, was also 
the object of interest to another three young lads — equally expert 
on board a boat, and as fond of the sea. They were laboriously 
busy pushing her out of the surf — getting her afloat to bring 
her round to the harbour, which, after a good deal of pushing 
and splashing, they at last did, set sail, and also arrived safe — 
her owner no less thankful than the skipper. 

Another good action about this time was the partial knocking 
away of an obstruction in the shape of a wooden dam-dyke 
across the Kinness Bum — far above which the tide flows. A 
public-spirited tradesman, wisely and justly knowing that no 
obstruction should be placed across a tidal stream to impede 
navigation, got a boat, knocked it away, and showed the 
example on sea, as others have done on shore by removing palings 
which so illegally stop the public from walking along the banks, or 
sailing up a tidaJ stream — the very crabs, trout, and eels having 
more freedom than Her Majesty's lieges — ^where the tide flows 
being by law a "public place,** 

Eegarding this, a note to a poem written on the subject^ 

called the " Shut up Road," said — 

** Not only was the road shut up, hat a dam-dyke was erected across 
the tidal strBam, to set the benefit of the tide for a sawmill ; thus, not 
only stopping the right-of-way along the road, bat stopping the right-of- 
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way on the tidal sea— « deed which Viotoria herself oonld not do without 
an Act of Parliament. Shame on the memory of public representatiTes 
who permit such illegal and pernicious encroachments on public rights I'' 

Another poem on St Andrews " Council Board*' said— 

The very loon wha closed their road 
Was voted on their Cooncil broad — 
Upon their backs to heap yon load— 

The drainage tax ; 
How can a toon be richt, by God ! 

When thus it acts 7 

Across the stream he clapp'd beside 
A damned dam-dyke out-owre the tide, 
As if he corned Canute's pride 

To stop the sea ; 
But baud your wheest, a wee while byde. 

Yon deed he'll dree ! 

To say that youngsters in their boats 
Dauma sail whaur ocean floats I 
Nor daddies gang wi' prattlin' tots 

Beside its banks ! 
Juist tells that they hae brains like goats 

And legs like branks I 

A GLANCE AT SEVERAL WRECKS NEAR PIFENESS 

BETWEEN 1876 AND 1881. 

"live for this world as if you were to live for ever, and for the next 
as if you were to die to-morrow." 

On August 30th, 1876, the smack " Gipsy Queen," 32 tons 
register, capsized and became a total wreck on Fif eness. On the 
14:th August 1877 the schooner " Eugene," 71 tons register, was 
also wrecked at Eanderson. So was the s.s. '^ Anna," 65 tons 
register, on the 19th of September— same place — ^both near 
where the " Sutlej" was lost. The s.s. " Fairy Queen," 229 
tons register, was wrecked on Balcolmy Brigs (close by) on the 
29th December same year. On March 20th, 1879, the schooner 
*'Bap," 106 tons register, was wrecked at Eanderson (not three 
weeks after) ; so was the schooner *' Juno," 104 tons register, on 
Fifeness, on the 9th April — ^three of the crew drowned ; and 
on the 14th of July the brig *' Annette," 164 tons register, 
was also wrecked on Fifeness ; so was the brig *^ Andreas," 102 
tons register, 16th December same year. On tiie 16th February 
1880 the s.s. " Mabel," 50 tons register, was partially wrecked 
at Boarhills. The schooner ^^Speculation," 70 tons register, 
was lost at the mouth of Eden, on the 9th of November ; and 
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m the 21rt of December the schooner " Grace Borne," 75 tons 
legister, was wrecked at Wormiston, near the Garr Brigs. So 
was the 8.s. "Stomoway,** and another, 8.8. ^^Spey," 659 tons 
register, close beside her, same tide. And on 24th Janitary 
1881 the iron as. ^'Gloamin'," 487 tons register, was wrecked 
near Boarhills; on 5th March, the schooner *' Harmonie," 98 tons 
register, and the barque " Merlin," 367 tons register, were both 
totally wrecked same day — the one on the West Sands, the other 
near the old Gastle — ^with the loss of the *' Merlin's" entire crew 
of 11. Two days after, on the 7th, the brig " Oliver," 266 tons 
register, was wrecked on the Garr. And on Oct. 22, same 
year, the brig " Lovise," 260 tons register, was wrecked near 
Fif eness, with the loss of 4 of her crew. Next day. Sabbath, Oct. 
23rd (same day of week and month as the ^'Napoleon"), 
the Dutch galliot '^ Grantee," 69 tons register, had a narrow 
escape over Eden bar (so had the brig *'Svante," 189 tons 
register — previously). The same night, the 23rd, the brig 
" Jordensskjold," 300 tons register, was wrecked on Elinshaldy 
Sands ; and, at 1 A.M., on the 25th, the schooner " Lovise,* 98 
tons register, was also wrecked on the West Sands in 1881 
— this partial, brief list — along with the others — being no bad 
answer to Captain Robertson's report on the wreck of the 
"Napoleon" in 1864, which said "there was little need for 
either lifeboats or rockets at Boarhills, as so few wrecks took 
place on this part of the coast !" 

THB FOREIGN BRIG " SVANTB" OVER EDEN BAR, DECEMBER 3RD, 1876. 
'' Whoever conqners indolence can conquer most things." 

This brig, 189 tons register, with 260 tons of coals, from the 
Tyne for Wisby, Sweden, encountered a very heavy E.S.E. gale. 
When first seen in the afternoon she was running up the bay 
pretty far north, (heavy breakers all around her) — with only her 
topsail set, the rest of her sails in shreds. When near ashore 
at the mouth of Eden the mate ran up the rigging. He saw 
a large sheet of dark smooth water, like a lake, right ahead. 
The Captain steered for it — luckily it was high water, and the 
height of a spring tide. When the breakers were surging 
round him " like a hell," as the poet has it — ^as if he had known 
Eden bar all his life he steered right over it — bumped once or 
twice, knocked away his false keel, and, leaving the storm 
behind him — as Tam o' Shanter's grey mare Meg left her tail at 
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the auld Brig o' Doon, he entered the old seaport of St Andrews, 
as smooth as a loch — ^ran aground on the north bank, and lay safe 
and sound. Being height of spring tides the coals were flung 
overboard to get her off, so 20 men were employed at £8 each to 
discliarge her, costing £160. After the storm a tug came — she 
was towed to Dundee and repaired. The lesson here is valuable, 
and proves that at high water any craft of moderate tonnage can 
be saved by running up Eden, the study of which would be 
worth the while of those who frequent this part of the coast. 
The lifeboat and rocket apparatus were taken out the sands, but 
the best lifeboat was the old seaport itself. A strange incident 
occurred the same night — the only one in the writer's knowledge 
of a man being lost on the sands at Eden bar — ** time and tide 
wait for nae man." A butcher in the City, having driven out some 
of the men and their shovels, was returning home about 9 p.m. 
alone, in his spring-cart, at low water. Instead of going in by the 
West Sands — as he thought, he drove down by the side of the 
Eden until he came upon a streak of water, about a mile and a 
half down on the bar, which he thought was the Swilcan Bum 
— ^he crossed it, but, instead of the Links, came upon the sea. 
He turned and came upon the river. By this time the tide was 
flowing, and the streak he crossed getting deeper — every way he 
turned he got water. Bewildered, then alarmed, he galloped 
backward and forward until he grew frightened — the horse, worn 
out, " reestit" — the tide rapidly flowing, he was going to swim — 
but where ? The sweat broke on him — he certainly would have 
been drowned had not a young man seen something black rush- 
ing about, far^^down — ^in the moonlight. He went down and 
rescued him in the very nick of time, as he was surrounded. 

THE BRIG "LIVINGSTONE" EMBAYED, 19TH AUGUST 1877. 

" * I can't bear you/ as the sea said to the leaky ship." 
'* * You must go,' as the wind said to the dust." 

The old adage of the " biter being bit" applies to this brig — 
driven into our bay by a heavy S.E. gale, she anchored, flying 
her signal of distress. She was a new brig, 290 tons register, 
-with esparto grass for Berwick-on-Tweed. Just as the bells 
were ringing for church at 11 a.m. — ^boom! boom! went the 
cannons on the brae. It was a wild gusty day, pouring of rain — 
the livery of St Swithin. The lifeboat went off with a Captain 
Stewart in her. The captain of the brig was aware of his 
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danger — his wife being on board was making ready to go into 
the lifeboat, and arrangements being made as to helping the 
brig into safety, or leaving her, when two tugs came down Tay. 
Taking advantage of her helpless condition, they wanted £600 
to take her up the Firth of Forth — a steamtug's essence of 
Christianity being "not to help one another," but to take 
advantage of helplessness / The captain refused to pay such an 
exorbitant demand, but agreed to give £300 — ^the half of it. So 
they slipped both anchors and took her in tow en roide for the 
£300. The tow-line of one snapped with the strain in the heavy 
seas, and as the weather looked worse, thinking flight and self- 
help the better part of Christianity, left the brig to her fate, and 
returned to Dundee. The other held on till to the eastward of 
the Island of May, when his line also snapped. like the first 
he also returned, leaving the brig to her fate. But being to 
windward, and relieved of her gold suckers, he set up as much sail 
as she could carry — albeit anchorless, made his way up the Firth, 
ran safely into Granton, and saved his £300. For once sly 
old Neptune rose in revolt against this mean attempt to take 
advantage of the helpless brig. The lifeboat ran ashore on the 
West Sands. 

A BRIG HELPED FROM BOARHILLS IN 1878. 

** Best riches is contentment, the worst of poverty low spirits." 

A brig disabled — ^bulwarks smashed, sails and yards gone, one 
mast broken — was driven across the North Sea in a heavy storm. 
The crew were completely knocked up when she drove up St 
Andrews Bay. They fired guns for help. Alec Stark and his 
two sons put off from Boarhills creek in the " Oscar's" jolly 
boat, which he had bought at the sale, and rigged fore and aft. 
They boarded her and assisted the crew until Captain Robert- 
son, Harbourmaster, Dundee, came down Tay in a tug and took 
her in tow. Had the gale continued the brig would have been 
driven ashore. It was a very heavy sea when Stark and his 
sons went off and helped the crew. The Board of Trade recog- 
nised their gallant services. But this is not the first time that 
vessels have been helped from Boarhills when none reached 
them from St Andrews. Stark unfortunately suffered a painful 
death in 1882 when working under a piece of wreck at Boar- 
hills, which was raised up by a jack screw — the screw canted, 
the wreck fell, aud crushed him to death. 
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NARROW ESCAPE OP TWO BOYS ON JULY 25TH, 1879. 

** There's many a slip between the cup and the lip." 
** And many a shave between the cradle and the grave." 

On Friday morning, the 25th, two lads, aged fourteen and 
fifteen, left the harbour in a small yawl, with sail set, to pick 
up a runaway plank that had drifted out. The day was squally. 
In trying to lift the plank into the boat without taking down 
the sail, a squall capsized her. Luckily, the mishap was 
observed from the shore. A boat went off, which — with 
another one returning from the fishing — succeeded in rescuing 
the lads, who had got hold of the yawl, which still floated — 
the ballast having tumbled out of her. Both the boys and the 
capsized yawl were landed safely, runaway plank and all — but 
it might have had a different result, as many lives are lost 
hunting after a shadow or a straw — not to say a plank of wood. 

FOREIGN BRIG ON THE " BURN STOOLS," AUGUST 1879. 

** Law's costly, tak' a pint and gree." 

In taking the harbour, this brig, laden with wood for Mr 
Gibson, got too far south when inside of the pierhead through 
not answering her helm. She knocked away her false keel and 
lay, luckily, where Mr Gibson had helped to clear away the 
rocks, or she might have become a wreck. She was partly 
discharged where she lay by a lighter, and was got off next day 
with little damage, but the loss of her false keel — which she 
could spare better than a girl her false teeth. 

A YOUNG MAN DROWNED FROM A ROWING SKIFF, 

APRIL 22ND, 1880. 

** The best resolution is, to suffer patiently what we cannot alter." 

" Self-denial is the most exalted pleasure, and the conquest of evil 
habits the most noble triumph." 

It was a holiday in Broughty Ferry — one of those so-called 
East Days kept up in honour of Jezebel, the original Fast- 
monger, who, with a far more damnable principle than even 
Lady Macbeth, got her mean-souled husband, Ahab, to " pro- 
claim a Fast," or religious mockery, for the diabolical pur- 
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pose of '* accusing Naboth of blasphemy, to get him stoned 
to death," that Ahab, the King, might steal his vineyard — ^by 
the very height of hypocrisy — for the Bible tells us that 
Jezebel, the King's wife, said, *' Let thine heart be merry, for I 
will give thee the vineyard of Naboth." She saw it was no 
use trying to get it by honest means, or temptation of lucre — 
as Naboth's refusal to sell it was based on principle ; so she 
conceived the diabolical, but common, project of getting it 
through so-called religion — ^by getting up a Ftisi, and accusing 
Naboth of blasphemy — a horrid crime in those days, and even 
yet in the eyes of simplicity. " She wrote letters to the nobler 
and ddersj in the Kin^s ruxme, who were also the judges, and 
desired them to proclaim a FcLst, and set Naboth on high 
amongst the people : then set two men — sons of Belial" (pious- 
scoundrels !) '' before him to bear witness against him, saying, 
Thou didst hlasphe}ne God and the King ; then carry him out 
and stone him, that he vnay die /" Is this not damnable f — ^but 
true ! and in the name of religion ! — simply because he would 
be no party to the mockery ! So the Fast was proclaimed — 
Religion's banner of Salvation raised — ^the pious sons of Belial 
swore — ^the pious elders and judges condemned — and honest 
Naboth was "carried forth out of the city and stoned with stones 
that he died !" — so the King got his vineyard. But this is 
away from Robert Porter, a young gardener, aged twenty-four, 
with Mr Grimond, retired merchant in Broughty Ferry, who, 
in holiday attire, got a small racing gig from Dundee — ^bent 
on rowing to St Andrews on a visit. The wind was N.E., the 
day fair, but cold and bleak. There was a slight jabble on the 
water, but he crossed the bay rapidly — arrived off the harbour,, 
passed the pier — the tide back — and was sensibly going to 
beach his gig on the East Sands, at eleven a.m. Some fisher- 
men on the pierhead — ^with the best intentions (not like 
Jezebel— but with as bad a fesult) — wildly waved him back, as 
he was too far south. He was disconcerted, not knowing what 
they meant. They continued waving and shouting as wildly as 
if he was about to land on dynamite, or strike torpedoes. He 
puUed back, recrossed the harbour mouth, and, instead of easily 
landing his light boat, he was pulling back for home, or for the 
West Sands, till, when half-way across, off the sands, the skiff 
was struck, first by one of the little seas beginning to make up, 
then another, and another^ until she was swamped, and he was 
thrown out. He tried once or twice to get up on her keel, but 
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he sank never again to rise in life. The boat came in, close to 
the " Pole Bock" at the Swilcan Burn, and hung there about an 
hour, as if anchored by something lying at the bottom — possibly 
the body fast to a rope ; at last she righted on her keel and 
drove ashore on the sands, damaged, the planking burst away 
from the bow where she had been held. The accident was seen 
from the links. The writer was coining in the sands at the 
time, paying no heed, until he saw a number of men and boys^ 
running out, looking seaward. "-What's the matter?" he 
asked. " It's a boat capsized, and twa men drooned !" " Non- 
sense ; there's neither wind nor sea to capsize a boat — ^besides, 
I would have seen it, as I have just come in the sands." " But 
I saw the boat — it was a pulling boat," was the confident 
rejoinder. " A pulling boat ? that's a different matter — ^possibly 
a skiff too heavily laden with ropes or gear for the salmon nets. 
Was it far off?" " No, juist aboot a quarter o* a mile," replied 
another young man ; " but there was only ae man in her." But 
what kind of a boat he could not tell. He said that first one^ 
then another, and a third of those embryo seas, which ever, 
like a flock of sheep, run before an easterly wind in the bay, 
struck and broached her to. She capsized, and threw 
Porter out. " She must be a wee boat," he said ; " for the man 
got on her keel and held for a while, then suddenly disappeared, 
and neither him nor the boat has been seen since." At last the 
"wee boat" was seen slowly, very slowly, drifting, keel up, 
towards the bum mouth. An oar came ashore, marked " Livie, 
boatbuilder, Dundee." At last she slowly drove till within a 
hundred yards of the rocks, near the bum mouth — and there 
she held, and swung to and fro — as if held by something — ^the 
*surf driving her round. A crowd now gazed as she swung — 
was it an anchor, or a grapnel, or the body of the drowned man 
lying at the bottom, which held her on her mouth, keel up ? — 
it was never known. As they stood gazing, a blue necktie, or 
scarf, with a coral-headed gold pin, floated towards the rocks 
and was picked up, then a short blue coat ; part of a holiday 
suit also came ashore further out. Suddenly the boat righted, 
and, as if released, was driving fast ashore when two men rushed 
in, shouldered and carried her to the watch-house. About a 
month after, the body was found in one of the lakes at low 
water, pretty far out — ^the face and one hand gone — the crabs 
and other scavengers of the sea having been as busy fulfilling 
their mission in the world as Robert Porter was before being 
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suddenly drowned. He was the only support of a widowed 
mother. Mr Grimond considerately sent a hearse and cofi&n 
to St Andrews, and removed his remains to Broughty Ferry. 

SCHOONER RUN INTO BY A FISHING BOAT, APRIL 1880. 

** Get many suits /rom the lawyer, and you'll soon get none from the 
taUor." 

In going to the fishing — a stiff N.E. hreeze blowing — both sails 
reefed, when about 9 miles S.E. of the Carr, Davie Black steer- 
ing, the rest sitting on the weather side — the sails hiding the 
view to leeward, a schooner, with coals for Arbroath, was crossing 
their path. Davie, not seeing her for the sails, held on his course 
till she ran full tilt — like a hunter at a gate — crash into her 
amidships, and smashed his boat's stem. The water rushed in 
— one of the crew sprang on board the schooner, which held on 
her course. The boat might have sunk for aught they seemed 
to care — the rest, by pumping, baling, and throwing most of the 
ballast overboard kept her up, and by trimming everything heavy 
to the stem, at last got her bow out of the water, and in this 
position returned to St Andrews. Another boat close by, told 
them to come into their boat and leave her, as she was sinking, 
but activity and perseverance saved her— only, however, to be 
taken from Davie by the Law, A trumped up charge of £42 
was made — the boat and gear were arrested — ^he was taken to 
Court and lost — the boat, sails, and gear, after lying rotting for 
a year and a day, were sold for a trifle, by the owners of the 
schooner. It was an unfortunate thing for Davie, as he had just 
laid out £7 on repairs, besides a new mast, costing £5, and a new 
foresail, costing £14 — and this was her first trip— swallowed up 
by the insatiable maw of the Law.! 

THE SCHOONER "SPECULATION," LOST ON A WEATHER 8H0BE, 

9th NOVEMBER 1880. 

** Habit renders danger familiar." 

This schooner, 70 tons register, from Aberdeen in ballast for 
the south, encountered a heavy S.W. gale. She beat up St 
Andrews Bay for shelter, at dark, intending to take the harbour 
at high water. When off the old castle she was hove to, and he 
took in another reef in her mainsail. While shaking in the 
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wind, the sheet of some of her head sails gave way, and before 
it could be made fast by the mate — ^a handless cuif, who dilly- 
dallied, she had drifted near the bar of Eden. He tried to stay 
— ^missed, and before he had either time or room to bring her 
head round, he saw, by the lights of St Andrews, that he was 
too far west — ^near ashore — ^he let go his anchor, l3ut before his 
cable was run out, she struck the sands near Eden bar, and lay. 
Being the weather shore, the water was smooth. When going 
to sea in the morning, the fishing boats saw her ; the crews 
went down and offered assistance — but, to save expense, it was 
declined — ^the skipper expecting to get her off at the height of 
the spring tide ; he and his crew landed up Eden. It came on 
to blow from the east soon after, and she became a total 
wreck. Her remains are still seen at low water. Had any 
one told her skipper and owner, Captain Millar, that the old 
" SpeciQation" — ^after weathering so many storms, was to be lost 
on a sand bank on Eden bar in fair weather, he would have said, 
** God help me from my friends, for I have underrated an 
enemy." 

80HOONER '' ROBENSATH, " OF OOOLE, EMBAYED, NOVEMBER 1880. 

" Great cry and Uttle 'oo\" 

About eight days after the " Speculation" was lying embedded 
in the sand at Eden bar, her masts standing, the '^ Boseneath," 
in ballast for Grangemouth, was driven in the bay by a heavy 
S.E. gale. She cast anchor on the north of the bar, close up, 
as if soon to bear her company. The lifeboat went off. Arrange- 
ments were being made as to her safety when the wind veered 
to N.N.E. The captain — seeing he could weather the Carr, 
sensibly hove up his anchor, and bade the lifeboat crew good- 
bye, her services not now being required. When she left 
Grangemouth shiB was lost with all hands — strange irony of 
Fate — the friendly gale which shook hands with him in St 
Andrews Bay — turned upon him afterwards — ^gave him a slap 
in the face, and hurled him to the bottom of the sea ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

.WRECK OF THE "HARMONIE," "MERLIN," "KATE 

KENNEDY," AND OTHERS. 

NORWEGIAN SCHOONER '' HABMONIB" WRBCKSD, WEST SANDS, 

MARCH 5TH, 1881. 

" An humble man is like a good tree ; the more fall of fruit the 
branches are, the lower they bend themselves." 

The wreck of this schooner, and the barque " Merlin" — three 
hours after, with her entire crew of 11, are amongst the most 
interesting of all the wrecks, for, besides the wrecks them- 
selves, it was one of the wildest sea storms on record, and also 
one of the heaviest snow storms known in this country—- ^ual 
in severity, if it did not last so long, as the great " long storm" 
of 1823. Besides, the students were commemorating ''Kate 
Kennedy's day," the first time since 1874, and has since proved 
the last — so far as gone, having been put down through the 
antipathy of Principal Shairp, whose over strictures got the 
credit of also closing the new " College Hall." Be that as it may, 
at 11.30, the hour appointed, the cavalcade in honour of 
" Kate" (the winsome daughter of our best Bishop) assembled 
in front of the ** Cross Keys" — snowing densely, a wild storm in 
the bay, and a heavy E.S.E. gale blowing — Principal Shairp — 
huge staflP in hand, walking gloomily across from Church Street 
to College Street, while the carriage and pair were getting ready 
for the winsome young *' Kate" — (a beardless bejant dressed up 
for the occasion) — and " Damley" beside her, with her cavaliers 
in uniform galloping in front — her groom also in scarlet. Behind 
hei galloped and walked all sorts of characters — Robin Hood 
and his merry men, Rob Roy, Lord Kelson, Souter Johnny, wild 
Indians, fishwives, Mephistopheles, Italian brigands, warriors, 
sailors, &c., &c. Just as the fun was fast and furious, and the 
crowd immense, suddenly (when near the west end of South 
Street, about one o'clock) boom ! boom ! went the camions on the . 
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Kirkhill ; then, a better illustration of there being " metal more 
attractive" was seldom seen — far away, in the direction of the 
sea, rushed the now excited crowd. Through the blinding blast of 
snow a schooner was seen running up the bay. As Scripture has 
it, the scene was changed " in the twinkling of an eye" — even 
the lazy, half -political stock-in-trade workmen employed for the 
first time in the city to cart away the snow on a large scale 
threw down their shovels and ran seaward ; the student cartoon- 
vendors also left off their rollicking, congenial trade of selling 
caricatures of their Professors, and ran to the " Scaurs" to see 
that schooner with her signal of distress flying half-mast high, 
plunging and driving before the gale, with only her topsail, fore 
topmast-staysail, and boom foresail set — ^her mainsail down — 
heading for the rocks, or destruction — ^broaching to^the breakers 
pooping and burying her as she ran on her fatal course. When 
near the back of the Baths, near where the " Merlin" struck, 
she was seen to let go the boom foresail, up with her foresail 
and jib, and alter her course, just as she was about to strike 
the rocks. The cause was obvious — three young men ran down 
to the west sands, took off their bonnets — one man his coat, and 
waved them, which attracted the mate's attention just in time, 
and a man in the rigging who was looking for the best place to 
beach her, sprang forward, let go the boom foresail, and with 
the help of the two men at the helm changed her course in the 
nick of time, and ran for the sands, where the crowd was now 
rapidly running, the seas making a clean breach over her. She 
ran ashore within 200 yards to the north of the Swilcan Bum 
(about half flood tide), within an hour after being first seen. With 
the exception of the two men at the long tiller, when a heavy 
sea was coming, the rest of the crew ran up the rigging. She 
was ably handled and had a narrow shave from being dashed 
amongst the rocks and every soul drowned. As soon as she 
struck, the crew cut away the foremast, the spars and rigging 
going by the board, also broke the mainmast, which eased her, 
and she lay rolling amid the heavy surf. The lifeboat and 
rocket apparatus were soon on the spot. The boat gallantly 
took off the crew (four men and a boy) by anchoring to windward 
and letting her drop down on the wreck. One of the boat's 
crew was pitched overboard, but was hauled in again. Could 
the crew of the schooner have clung until the tide ebbed they 
might have walked ashore on the sands, dry-shod, as she drove 
up with the tide. They were taken to the nearest of those use- 
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fill, open, " blue ribbons-marked houses called hotels — ^the Golf 
Hotel — ^passing, of course, the *' Golf Club," which, although it 
has four licenses for the general sale of spirits, has a closed door 
for the general public. She was the " Harmonie," of Mandel, 
98 tons register, a Norwegian, from Falkenborg for Bo'ness with 
pit props. She became a total wreck — ^her cargo was carted to 
the harbour and re-shipped. Allusion being made to the Kate 
Kennedy demonstration — wrecked on the same day — as part of 
the history of these sketches, it is right to say that Principal 
Shairp was so ill-advised before, as to make a police court case for 
" hooting, yelling, and shouting wild cries" when they passed his 
house. They engaged an advocate, and were acquitted, but ten 
were rusticated — their career, like the " Harmonie's," wrecked. 
But, besides being Principal of the United CoUege, getting 
the credit of closing its College Hall, and rusticating the 
young men, he had been elected Professor of Poetry for Oxford, 
which gave rise to the following rhyme by one signed " St 
Just,** which may not inaptly come in here, as my object is to 
give an unbiased sketch of facts : — 

TO A SCHOOLMASTER (ONE OP THE OLD SCHOOL). 

" To teachers all I sing this lay, but let them not, I pray, 
Take any umbrage, for, though we seldom know it, 
Teachers are noble men and women, working hard from day to day 
Rather than singing — but this teacher was a poet. 

Scottish teachers are as good as many ; this one of the old school^ 
Once went to England (would he had stayed there), for, know it. 

The proper seed he would not sow, and his reckless rule 

Threw the planets into disorder — in short, he wished to be a poet. 

He kept a school in a city by the sea — where he was once 
Assistant, then he taught Latin, and made rhymes, and, blow it. 

Got on to be Rector — for he was sly — not quite a dunce, 
And he hoaxed the governors — he said he was a poet. 

I frequented once his school, and though I learned a httle Latin, 
It was all mixed up with culture and with poetry — Gaelic — do you 
know it ? . 

He would say, and then he ptU doum Burns below Ossian 
On the form of the poets — fancy that ! by one who ca lied himself 
poet ! 

His rule was very sharp — sometimes a little coarse. 

But there is one story — perhaps you may already know it. 

It will show what kind of man he was. I never heard a worse, 
A more heartless thing for any man to do— especially a poet. 
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To his school ^rls were not yet admitted ; their culture 

Was not quite up to the mark — at least they did not show it — 

But there was one wee thing (may she grow bigser in the future) 
Who came but once a year — yet she was hated by our poet» 

She was a pretty wee blossom as you ever saw, 

Her name was Kate, and her nature (when you came te know H) 
Was the embodiment of chiTalry. In the days that are * awa' ' 

She took deUght, and in gay old-fashioned dresses — ^the very creature 
for a poet ! 

And once a year she begged for us a holidiw, and we got it 
Till some old fogies made this assistant Kector, then to show it 

Was the place of idl ereat men to destroy the old — Katie got it 
Hot — so hot that Sie took ill and died. What a tender poet ! 

But some thought she was not really dead, and they asked a doctor 
Who knew mw if she was. He said she would comeall right 

If they took her for an airing in a carriage — ^which they did — 
You would have thought it was a marriage ! Many a poet 

Made rhymes for her, the people cheered. Unluckily, that day 
Some poor fellows fell into our sea and were drowned, and to show it 

Did not spoil the school's good heartedness they passed around the 
hat. The D, A. 
(A paper which also hated queans) said they didn't. Our poet 

Was in England, but, like Ned ' Longshanks,' down he came in a rage. 
And, vowing, swore that ' Kate must die again. ' ' Not if I know 

it,' 
Says each scholar, ' for why should the masters grant a stage* 

Within a haU, and not where all can see it ?' And, verily, the 
headmaster was the poet ! 

To all of us, Kate is the memory of days gone by — 
The memory to the school of the sweetest love and wit 

Of our too scant chivalry. A woman need not always'die 

For the cause or man she loves. I may be wrong — I do not wish 
to be a poet. 

Must students not obey their Principles? Yes ! let them not shrink 
If their glorious Principlea be right. But — and we know it — 

The senior Principle of charity should rule. What do you think f 
What do you think of Dommie ? Do yod think he could have been 
a poet ?" 

When the poor shipwrecked crew saw the queer dresses and 
painted faces of " Kate's" admirers — some on horseback, many 
on foot — ^iike " all the world** at Tennyson's poem of the " Light 
Brigade" at Balaclava, they " wondered^^ /—and no wonder ! — for 
a more singular-looking squad of guizards in broad daylight was 

* Dramatic entertainments were got np by the students in lieu of the " Kate 
Kennedy" demonstration, and the surplns proceeds given to the widows and orphanfl 
of the shipwrecked " Merlin's" crew. Principal Shairp being President. 
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seldom seen — a strange accompaniment to the wreck and terrific 

storm ! Commenting on ** Kate Kennedy" and the police court, 

the press said at the time : — 

" While town and gown are interested and excited over the ludicrous, 
not to say painf al, proceedings in the Police Court, the (Jniversity is 
attaining a notoriety which aJl r^ret, as the effect of the line parsned 
will neither add to the number of students nor cast lustre on its 
managers. It was rumoured and confirmed that six or seven students 
have Been rusticated. While we write we have heard that Principal 
Shairp has got his colleagues to rusticate other twenty. If the report 
is true we cannot get words strong enough to condemn the act. The 
young men have been tried, sentenced, and condemned without being 
charged with any offence. If this goes on there will be no Universily 
to t&e to Dundee. In that case the Government should make St 
Andrews a garrison town. There would be no want of barracks. When 
the history of the present time comes to be written it will not add to 
the noble past of St Andrews." 

This shows which way the wind blew at the time of the triple 
wreck. 

TOTAL WRECK OF THE BARQUE "MERLIN," AND LOSS OF HER 

CREW, MARCH 5TH, 1881. 

** Colder and louder blew the wind — 
A gale from the east-south-east — 
The snow fell, melting in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast." 

Scarcely had the excitement of the wreck of the " Harmonic'' 
subsided, with the safety of the crew — the crowd seeking the lee 
side of their own ingles, away from the still increasing storm 
(which had raged for three days), than boom ! boom ! again 
roared the cannon, about 4.30 ; the dull sounds sweeping over the 
city. Then arose the cry " A big ship in the bay !" A still 
greater crowd ran down and lined the braes. Through the haze 
and driving snow a barque was seen about two miles off, with 
only her two lower topsails and mizzen staysail set, the fore topsail 
being split (the rest blown away), standing south. Considering 
her scanty sails, she made a good tack, seemed to be ably 
handled, but still driving to leeward before that heavy storm^ 
Three men were spied at the wheel. When about three-quarters 
of a mile east from the pierhead she tried to stay, and was nearly 
round — then hope awoke that they would see the " Harmonie'^ 
lying on the sands, and save their lives by running beside her. 
But just at this very time a Captain Inglis got a large white 
ensign from the Coastguard, and most injudiciously waved it on 
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the Kirkhill to attract the attentian of the crew to run headlong 
on destruction. " What the devil are you doing that for ?" 
roared one of the crowd. " What the deuce is your business ! 
you're not a seafaring man V* retorted the self-confident skipper. 
*' If I am not a seafaring man, I know at least that you have 
drowned every soul on board that barque, for, see, she is heading 
on the rocks and past the power of mortal man to save them 
now !" " IVe more medals for saving life than any other man 
in Scotland," he replied. " The more disgrace to you !" main- 
tained our outspoken citizen. Then, with an oath, as if he held 
the sling of Fate in his hand, did that officious son of Neptune 
run west to the hill — where old Walter Mill was burned — then 
the old Castle, and last the Witch Lake brae, waving the white 
flag as he ran, the barque following, or driving on her doom. I 
know it is said they would not see the big white ensign — ^it was 
held up to he seen ! — the crew of the " Harmonie" saw the three 
young men's caps and coat, and were saved two hours before — 
and my duty is to tell what took placey not opinionise. It is 
quite possible that at the very time a heavy sea may have 
carried away the wheel, and driven her bow back again ; but 
as none were left to teU the tale, I can only tell what was 
seen and heard. At this time the excitement was intense. 
Thousands of all ages and classes thronged the Kirkhill — the 
Castle Court — the Scaurs — the braes — every available spot from 
which a limited view of the bay could be seen, through the 
driving snow. The rocket apparatus stood in readinesss at the 
north end of Castle Street, where Wishart was burned. The 
lifeboat (wliich had been returned to the East Bents) was again 
wheeled to the West Sands — also ready. As she drove before 
the breakers she was powerless as a cork in a waterfall — her 
bow, her stern, or her broadside exposed to their dreadful force. 
A cold shiver ran through the crowds as they thought on the 
moment she must strike — ^her inevitable doom. At last — at 
5.30 — she struck, about 300 yards north from the Baths. Then 
rose a muffled " Ah !" from the men, and a shriek from the 
women as they huddled together, shivering, on the braes. She 
rolled upright for a few minutes, the crew took to the rigging, 
the rocket apparatus was got ready at the Baths, and fired. The 
first rocket passed between the masts — the line was seized with 
the clutch of despair, for every sea was thundering over her 
hull — ^leaping to her caps. With one arm locked through the 
shrouds, the other engaged hauling in the whip — a tremendous 
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sea drove her like a toy further on the unseen rock — then, leav- 
ing her, she fell on her broadside, seaward, her masts and torn 
sails buried in the foaming waves. The next breaker again 
dashed her upright, and again left her masts buried in the 
sea. A third time she was hurled upright, as if to give 
the crowds the last look of her tapering masts, then 
down, crunching and cracking — ^never again to rise — a 
broken mass of ruin — the hatches burst open — the coal- 
stained inky water for a brief time dyeing the breakers as her 
cargo was hurled in the sea. In a quarter of an hour from her 
first striking, she was a shapeless mass of broken timber and 
iron — sails and spars heard crashing above the thunder of the 
storm, as if a giant had grasped a toy and crushed it to atoms. 
Just before she struck, her two boats were dashed away, the 
captain and youngest boy driven overboard — along with the dog 
and couch — at the same time. About six o'clock the two bodies 
were found (with the boats) lying on the sands near the Swilcan 
Bum, quite warm. Attempts were made to resuscitate them, but 
too much time was lost in carrying them to the neighbouring 
Club House, and waiting for a doctor, instead of using the proper 
means at once on the spot — but all is past, and comment now 
worse than worthless ! The little dog, still fast to its couch, 
was found close beside them — the neat painted couch and 
letters " Beware of the dog" being a sad piece of irony as it lay 
dead on the sands. When she lay on the rock with her masts 
buried in the sea, seven of her crew were seen clinging to the 
chain plates on the weather side, opposite the agonised gazers 
at the Baths. They clung about five minutes as she lay flat — it 
was harrowing to see them firmer cling and cower their heads as 
each breaker dashed pitilessly over them. They could not, and 
they did not stand it long. It was truly horrible to see them cling 
and cower when one heavy breaker rolled towards them. It 
swept over, completely smothering them. And as it rolled by, a 
few black specks were seen for a moment struggling among the 
foam, then on looking to the dark, hull another wild scream from 
the women told that only three now clung, four (no doubt with 
their hands torn in their clutch for life) being driven like corks 
to their doom. The three clung a few minutes more — another 
terrific sea was seen approaching. And those who again saw 
that spasmodic clutch and pitiful bend of the head — for those poor 
fellows also saw it coming — will never forget it. It, too, swept 
over them — alas ! — and left but one — the stalwart mate — 
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known afterwards by his yellow oilskin coat. He alone remained 
— he shifted his position for a better holdy nearer the stem — as 
for better shelter there was none ! — ^no cabin — no mast — nothing 
but a steeply sloping deck for the maddened sea to roll up and 
dash over him. He cowered and clung in spite of these relent- 
less seas to tear him away. With hands cut to the bone he 
clung to the iron chain-plates for another five minutes — time 
enough to give a welcome cry as he saw the lifeboat tardily 
coming out the " Step Lake" with Captain Inglis on board. She 
was within 30 yards of him, but, on account of the wreckage and 
submerged rocks (though high water) she turned back when 
almost within reach. Then, when he saw another dreadful sea 
rolling towards him, his last glimpse of hope gone with the 
backing of the lifeboat, a despairing wail of anguish reached the 
ears of the crowd, answered by as deep a groan from several 
men, and a sympathetic scream from the women, who had 
scarcely a dry eyelash. When the lifeboat backed astern, and 
that tremendous sea broke over the dark hull and rolled by, 
there was no longer one left of the crew of the " Merlin." A 
few minutes after, nothing was seen but a mass of wreckage 
floating to the shore. I forbear to comment on this painful 
wreck — the only parallel to the " Napoleon," without the same 
room for animadversion. It was a T\'ild storm ; no time for 
tampering delay — ^from first seen to her destruction was not two 
hours. The rocket apparatus and lifeboat were promptly at 
their posts — but, little time for action, although, from the shame- 
ful charges sent in by loafers, pretending to launch the boat 
at the Step Lake, she ought to have been laimched sooner, 
and the mate at least had a chance of being saved. It cost 
about £60 for horses, crew, and launchers — both wrecks. I 
forbear to say more about the white ensign, but trust that over- 
weaning officiousness will at all times be kept in subjection in 
times of jeopardy. vWe all know the danger of interfering in 
times of extreme peril — for instance, the boy on the main truck, 
or the somnambulist on a precipice — especially as in but too 
many instances over-zeol for the welfare of others is often a veil 
to cover self-esteem and egotism. The " Merlin" was a Sunder- 
land barque, 367 tons register, laden with about 700 tons of small 
coals for Bordeaux, in France. She left Wearmouth dock three 
days before. She as was strong as British oak and yellow 
metal bolts could make her, and copper bottomed ; had 1 1 of a 
crew, and as only 7 were seen clinging to the wreck (besides the 
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captain and boy found on the sands) she had lost two, washed 
overboard before. In the captain's pockets were 3 sovereigns 
and 6 halves, some silver, and a gold ring on his finger. The boy 
had a seaman's medal sewed into his jacket by his mother. The 
following touching verses appeared on the occasion, headed 

" DROWNED." 

" All pale in the fading twilight grey, 
Stretched out on the yellow sea sand. 
Lifeless and cold the sailor boy lay 
In the grip of Death's icy hand ! 

Cast on the beach by the wild sea wave, 

Far away from his home so dear ; 
No fond heart there to weep o*er his grave, 

Nor father nor mother is near. 

'Tis but a day since he sailed away, ^ 

A fond mother's darling and pride ; 
Hi8 hopes were high andTiis heart waa «ay 

As he steered through the foaming tide. 

Woful and sad is the bitter tale — 
Far away from that rock-bound coast 

His parents sit weeping, and sadly wail, 
For their boy is amongst the lost. 

That last fell swoop of the raging blast, 
Which o'ershadowed with eloom our shore, 

Hath shattered that cottage home at last. 
For the mourners lament no more. 

Together they mourned their sailor boy 

While the breath of life was given ; 
Together, cold in the grave they lie, 

They have joined their boy in Heaven 1" 

The last verse written owing to the story in the press that the 
boy's father was ill when he left Sunderland, and that the sad 
news killed him, which broke the heart of his mother, and that 
both died within three days of the catastrophe, was not 
exactly true, though the father of one of the seamen died the 
morning after the sad news reached Sunderland, and his mother 
was very ill. But it is true that the boy Rowe (found lying side 
by side with the captain on the sands) was specially committed 
to the captain's care by the boy's father — a plumber, the boy 
working with him — having gone in the room of another. And 
as they lay side by side, stretched in death, on ths same table in 
the wee dead-house of the Cottage Hospital, two more placid 
pieces of clay never slept the long sleep of death together. The 
comely face of the captain — 41 years of age — ^his rich curly 
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auburn hair, whiskers, and moustache, and the handsome oval 
features of the boy (18), were like father and son, whose lives 
had been cut short in manly youth and beauty. Only four of 
the bodies were ever got — the captain and boy on Saturday 
night at six, the mate on Sabbath forenoon — mangled and firmly 
wedged in a cliff — ^it took ten men to pull him out, as if as loth 
to be buried as to be drowned — and the cook on Monday. The 
captain was taken to Sunderland, the other three lie in St 
Andrews burying-ground, over whose remains a handsome head- 
stone was erected — the rest lie in the deep unrecorded grave of 
ocean, past all recognition, or poor rites of earthly burial ! The 
boy Bowe's father and brother came and laid him in the grave. 
On the stone is cut, " Erected by the public of St Andrews, in 
memory of the crew of the barque * Merlin,' of Sunderland, 
which was wrecked at St Andrews on 5th of March 1881." The 
following are the names of the crew : — 

Captain Griffith Lewis, - aged 41 years. 

J. G. Brown, - - „ 28 

W. Carty, - „ 24 

Benjamin Pitt, - ») 64 

C. Coulson, - - „ 20 

JohnNeal, - - ,> 26 

Outhbert Dixon, - - ,,24 

S. Howe, - - - „ 18 „ 

Charles Swinney - - ,, 19 ,, 

K. Hetherington, - - „ 19 ,, 

Lynn Klaasrost, - - ,, 39 ,, 

This letter appeared at the time : — 

** Sib, — Seeing in your issue of the 19th, a beautiful piece of poetry, and 
an extract, that the father and mother of W. P. Carty, boatswain of the 
' Merlin,' died on receipt of the news, I beg to say that it was the 
A.B. Charles Swinney 's father who died the morning the news reached 
here, and whose mother is very ill. I may state that W. P. Carty, my 
nephew, served his apprenticeship on board the ' Merlin' with Captain 
Lewis, and spoke very highly of him. The crew of the ' Merlin' were 
a fine lot of young men of this town (Sunderland), most of them school- 
fellows (with exception of Klaas Post, who lived for many years here, 
and leaves a widow and four youns children). Cuthbert Dixon leaves 
a widowed mother — his father and brother also found a watery grave, 
and she is anxious to have his bones laid here. Young Rowe slupped 
In room of a companion. B. Hetherington went in the room of a twin 
brother, and bitterly that brother took it to heart, wishing he had been 
at the post of danger himself. — I am, &c., E. E. Peabcb. 

P.S. — I may say my nephew last voyage was on board the s.8. 
' Stamford,' but left, with six of the crew, at Havre. Every French- 
man who replaced them were drowned at XJshant — 13 out of 17 sharing 
the same fate." 
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Sach*-bemg a little talo in itself, shows the dangers of the 
sea. These other verses, with many more, appeared on the 

WRECK OF THE " MBRLXN." 

"Loud roars the wild blast— the surging main 
Is tossing like mountains hoar, 
And the rocks re-echo the sound again 
Of the breakers* thunder roar. 

There, dimly seen through the snow and spray, 

Is a barque all tempest-driven ; 
Her head is standing up the bay, 

Her sails to shreds are riven. 

She staggers and reels, then rights again, 

And noblv she plunges on — 
Till her timbers crack with the fearful strain, 

And her strength is all but gone. 

Still, her faithful crew, with courage true, 

ToQ hard their barque to save ; 
Ah, little we thought that, so close to view, 

They would find a watery grave. 

A thousand easer eyes are strained, 

A thousand nearto beat fast. 
As the lifeboat crew the vessel gained. 

And we thought them saved at last. 

But in vain ! in vain ! the dreadful shock 

Hath rent her planks asunder, 
And she dashes against the jageed rock 

With a crashing sound like thunder. 

Then a shriek arose from the crowded shore — 

A shriek of wild despair, 
As these brave men sank to rise no more. 

So close before us there ! 

Brave hearts t the desperate struggle's o'er, 

Now cold in death they He, 
Those hearts which but an hour before 

With anxious hope beat high.*' 

(Written the same night as the wreck.) 

A young girl wrote the following verses, which also shows the 
feeling at the time : — 

" Close by St Andrews rugged shore 
A saddening sight we see — 
A vessel crushed upon the rocks, 
Lashed by the raging sea. 

The crew are clincin^ to the chains, 

They crjr for hdp m vain ; 
The life brigade did all they could 

To save those drowning men. 
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One still is left npon the deck. 

So youthful, brave, and strong ; 
Haste ! haste ! oh, lifeboat crew, to save, 

For there he can't ding long ! 

With outstretched arms we see him there, 

A mother's pride and joy ; 
Oh, God ! will you not hear her prayer 

To save her sailor boy ? 

The cruel waves have done their work. 

And claimed him as their prey, 
While sorrow wrung each pitying heart 

Upon the shore that day. 

They saw the ** Merlin" and her crew — 

A band of sailors brave 
As ever stood in jackets blue — 

Sucked down beneath the wave !" 

The following metrical account was also written at the time, 
entitled 

THE FIFTH OF MARCH AND KATE KENNEDY, OR THE TRIFLE WRECK. 

Three days the storm had raged before, 
And angry breakers lashed the shore, 
Yet ' Kate' determined was again 
To meet her young devoted men ! 
Her geldings — brought by willing feet, 
And carriage rattled o'er the street ; 
The sport had hardly well begun 
When, boom ! there rolled the sullen gun. 
Which roused the city like a hive 
Of busy bees — by Spring alive — 
As if to cluster round their Queen, 
The crowd ran pantinc to the scene ! 
For well the signal — aU — ^they knew — 
The death-kneU of some hapless crew 
The storm had driven in the Bay 
Without the power to sail away. 

Grood God ! — as when the cry of * Fire !' 
The buzzing of the crowd rose higher, 
When to the Scaurs they all did shift, 
And saw a schooner through the drift, 
With headsails down, and dripping wet, 
Foretopsail and boomforesail set, 
Fast driving with the stormy blast, 
As if each breaker was her last ! 
Like over-driven reeking horse 
She sped upon her fatal course — 
The rocks lay grinning on before, 
To crush her ere she reached the shore. 
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Her flag was fljring half-mast hish — 

That wofal signal through the s£t — 

That they for aid were pleading there. 

The storm-tost victims of despair. 

But, just in time, some young men ran 

And waved their bonnnets in the van, 

When down upon the sands they stood. 

And saved them from the angry flood. 

For, quick as hawk upon the wing, 

Her helm up the mate did fling, 

And for the signal true he steered — 

Although the schooner often veered. 

And, quick as gale and sea allowed, 

A sailor sprang up in the shroud 

And hurled that gaff- jammed foresail down 

To bring the schooner's head around. 

As quick the outer jib rose 

Before she ¥nith the rocks did close, 

And ran straight onward to the beach, 

Eluding Death's relentless reach 1 

Then quick the masts were hurled o'er. 

As she lay rolling on the shore. 

And fast the lifeboat bore away 

The crew — the baffled breakers' prey ! 

But scarcely had this feat been done 
Than, boom ! there rolled another gun ; 
And, looming through the blast, was spied 
A barque, fast reeling o'er the tide. 
Her foretopsaU in shreds was flying- 
Close hauled — due south, her head was lying ; 
In spite of wind and wave she steered— 
A clever barque — she never veered 
Until, when close upon the shore. 
Her helm down, then round she wore, 
About to try the other tack, 
And steer upon that sand-saved wreck I 
But oh ! ereat God ! her head once more 
Wore back, and for the rocks she bore ; 
What devil steered her round again 
Away from that soft sandy plain ? 
On which, although the schooner lay, 
Her crew — ^the lifeboat bore away — 
Aye, though she lay a wreck aground. 
They reached the beach all safe and sound. 
Alas ! some senseless fool or knave 
Had lured them to a watery grave 
By waving a white ensign tiiere, 
Above where rocks were grinning bare ! — 
By heavens 1 I think I see her now 
Wear round her reeling, staggering bow — 
For, too true, answering to the mark 
Came headlong down the driving bwrque 1 
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'Twas vain he now waved for the sand 
Within a half a mile of land — 
And treacherous, hidden rocks before — 
To pierce her ere she reached the shore. 

She struck ! then what a woful cry 
For mercy quivered through the sky — 
Within a bow shot from the crowd, 
Which answered with a groan as loud ! 
For they were powerless to save 
Those victims &om a watery grave. 
The fiery rocket tried in vam 
Its well meant mission to attain. 
A miser clutching at his gold 
Was not more jealous of his hold 
Than those grim breakers of their prey, 
Which swept them fast like corks away ! — 
Was Providence, alas ! not there 
To save them from a watery bier ? — 
Perhaps the victims of a fool, 
Who mterf ered without a rule I 

A noble barque she was, and strong, 
But, rock and wave ne'er hinder long 
When they begin their strife with man, — 
His strongest ^ips are like a fan ! 
For hardly had she struck, than — crash I 
Her timbers shivered, like a rash. 
Her back was broke, her keel in two ; 
Then, tortured, clung the fated crew, 
like limpet on the rock she hung, 
like Life above the Grave they clung I 
While breakers — worse than tigers, tore 
Them from their grasp — with thimder roar. 
Three men were spied around her wheel, 
When pooping breakers made her reel, 
Before she shivered on the rock — 
like whale-boat from an iceberg's shock. 
But these, like flies, were swept away. 
With boats — the breakers' lawful prey — 
And when she struck, sev'n more were seen, 
Grim, clinging where elev'n had been. 
Four minutes more then four were driven 
To meet their doom in Hell or Heaven ! 
Three minutes more, then two alone 
Now clung — ^with hands cut to the bone 1 
For by the chain-plates fast they clung, 
While smothering breakers o'er them wrung. 
Almighty power ! no living hand 
Those dreadful breakers could withstand ; 
No snow-clad avalanche more white 
Than those proud breakers — in their spite 
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To see the last one cling so long 

To petrify that freezing throng ! 

And yet, not long ! five minutes more — 

The twisted, shattered barque heeled o*er, 

And then, tiie last of all was gone, 

Whose spirit left him with a groan ! 

For he, alone, of all the crew 

Had seen the lifeboat pulling through 

The surf, as if with will to save ! 

But left him to a watery grave. 

Tes ! 6re she reached the barque, she turned. 

While many an anxious bosom burned 

With pity when she turned away. 

And left the last, the breakers' prey ! 

We knew it was the stalwart mate 

Who struggled to the last with Fate ; 

His yellow oilskins were the last 

To disappear before the blast ; 

His breast the last which heaved a sigh. 

And his the last despairing cry. 

When, mocking him with hope, forlorn. 

The lifeboat slowly backed astern ! 

Next day his body, stark and stiff, 

Was found too firm beneath a cliff ; 

Those vellow oilskins told the tale 

As he lay jammed so cold and pale. 

And, — as reluctant to the last 

To be the victim of the blast 

Those rocky jaws they held so true 

It took ten lives to pull Death through ! 

Then, what a ghastly sight was seen — 

His scull was pierced — Sie eyes between — 

An iron bolt had pierced it through 

Where lately shone those eyes of blue. 

And on him still the oilskins hung 

As when he to the chain plates clung ; 

But now he sleeps within the grave, 

And dreads no more a breaking wave, 

Nor on a lifeboat waves in vain 

To sail again Life's stormy main. 

For he a truer Saviour found, 

With Whom he now sleeps safe and sound 1 

Nor ends ev'n here the woful tale. 

For youthful folly roused the gale 

Of poor Dictatorship and Pride, 

Which, in the city then did ride. 

Between a Principal and College, — 

So fast moored 'gainst the Tree of Knowledge — 

That Learning, which had come to play. 

Was wrecked with " Kate" that woful day. 
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The hopes of ten young minds were wrecked 

For paying her a youth's respect — 

Ay ! wrecked as deadly as the crew 

Who perished in the ocean blue. 

For rustication means the blow 

Which lays a young man's spirit low — 

If not by rocks — ^by foes as sharp 

And as unfeeling as a warp, 

Who hurl at youth an unslrnng harp ! — 

And so the Fifth of March may long 

Be cursed in ** Kate's" IcLSt " Annual" song, 

And on its border, printed black. 

Write ** Calend of the triple wreck ! 

This storm was the most destructive to shipping in the annals 
of this part of Scotland. No fewer than 30 vessels were wrecked 
that day, and their crews nearly all drowned (about 200 men), 
between Wick and the Can*. So the 5th of March 1881, or 
"Kate Kennedy's Day," may long be remembered, not only in 
St Andrews, but throughout Scotland. More than double the 
lives were lost than by the fall of the Tay Bridge, and nearly 
double the value. The " Ben Khydding** alone — ^a full-rigged 
ship of 1247 tons register, built at Port-Glasgow in 1874 — ^left 
Calcutta for Dundee on the 24th October, arrived off the British 
coast, and left Deal on the 1st of March, having 8424 bales of 
jute, 95 tons of iron, and 150 cases of castor oil, with 28 of a 
crew — aU lost. Another full-rigged ship, with 28 hands, also all 
lost, besides 16 schooners, 6 brigs, 4 barques, and smaller craft. 
But, besides the fearful loss at sea, trains were blocked up by 
the snow in all directions. As many as seven engines were snowed 
up between Dundee and Forfar, a distance of only 16 miles. 
Six trains were blocked up at one time between Stirling and 
Perth, the passengers suffering severely. From Blackford to 
Dunning there was a bank of snow 10 miles long and 10 feet 
deep. To show the violence of the gale the coach between 
Kingussie and Fort- William had to be ballasted with stones on 
Saturday, the 6th. On Sabbath there was no service in several 
churches in various parts of the country — (this, perhaps, being 
no great matter). Columns were filled relating disasters, deten- 
tions, and engines running off the rails. In every part of 
Scotland trains stuck fast, passengers having to wander home- 
ward for miles through wreaths of snow. The goods train from 
Aberdeen to Glasgow in pressing through the snow left the one- 
half stuck fast at Kaith — the coupling having come loose — the 
mishap was not noticed till at Dunfermline, the engine having 

2b 
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to go back for the rest. Between Burntisland and Dunfermline 
a goods tiain was thrown off the rails by the snow, and a mineral 
train from Ladybank to Townhill stuck fast, in many places 
the snow being 12 to 14 feet deep. Another train near Kelty, 
in trying to press through, was thrown off the rails. All along 
the Hues men were engaged digging out trains. Both on the 
East and West Coasts railways were closed till Wednesday, 
the 9th — the snow ranging from 6 to 12 feet deep. As many as 
14 mails were due at the Post Office on Monday morning. On 
Sabbath the mails from Edinburgh had to be taken to Queens- 
ferry on horseback. Four days country people had to wait for 
supplies of provisions — the public roads being closed. On the 
Highland Railway cattle and sheep were starved to death before 
they could be dug out or fed. An Inverness paper said : — 

* * It was impossible to face the storm on the 4th. The snowed up cattle 
in one train were supposed to be dead. The men sent to clear the line 
tried to run from their shelter to give them a handful of com and straw, 
but it was of no use. (hi Saturday, the 5th, similar efiforts were made, 
but the elements baffled them in every way. On Saturday evening (the 
verv time the Merlin's crew were drowned) the storm raged still more 
violently, and was unprecedented. There were 30 cattle in the train 
from Ross-shire to London, besides a van of pigs completely covered up, 
many of them dead. The workmen's train that left Forres on Thursday 
night, which stuck fast, is covered near Auchinlochan with about ^ 
feet of snow. At Locheamhead on Saturday, the 5th, six passengers, 
including two ladies, were dug out of Thursday night's mail after living 
58 hours in the snow. Two men were suffocated m a snow wreath at 
Tannadice." 

These instances show that the 5th of March was disastrous on 
land as well as sea, and may have a smattering of interest, as 
proving the severity of the storm. Even St Mary's Kirk, in St 
Andrews, was closed all Sabbath in consequence of the clei^- 
man who was to officiate for the Rev. M. L. Anderson being 
storm-stayed. And the Eev. Dr Boyd, in the Town Kirk, said 
there would be no Sunday School that night, remarking that 
never since he came to the city had the parochial machinery 
been thrown so much out of gear. 

The triple wreck reminds me of Fergusson's elegy on John 
Hogg — the parsimonious College Janitor, when at our Univer- 
sity in 1767. 

" Noo ilka fflaikit scholar loon 
May dander wae wi' duddy gown ; 
Kate Kennedy to dowy croon 

May mourn and clink. 
And steeples o' Saint Andrews toon 

To yird may sink." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

4 

WEECKS, INCIDENTS, AND CONCLUSION. 

QUEER DOINGS WITH THE " GRASSHOPPER," AND WRECK 
OP THE "OLIVER," ON MARCH 7TH, 1881. 

" The memory should be a storehouse, not a lumber room." 

On Sabbath, after dragging the mangled body of the "Merlin's" 
mate from under the cliff, and carrying it over the rocks, a rumour 
ran that another vessel was in the bay, off Boarhills. The rocket 
apparatus was driven out, and a crew for the Boarhills lifeboat, 
who remained all day. A vessel was seen riding about 7 miles 
N.E. On Monday morning a message came from Boarhills 
that a large vessel was seen half a mile off Babertness. Then 
all was hurry-skurry. The rocket apparatus was again sent out. 
The storm having abated, the lifeboat was launched at the East 
Sands, and a crew was again driven out to man the old lifeboat. 
The spirit of rivalry was again afloat, for as the one boat was 
pulling out of Boarhiljs Creek the St Andrews one passed and 
reached the vessel first. She was the three-masted schooner 
" Grasshopper," in ballast, from Southampton for Sunderland. 
She had been 12 days at sea, and had got the full sweep of the 
storm. She was in St Andrews Bay on Sabbath, leaky, and 
fearing to be driven ashore anchored off Babertness on Monday. 
Worn out, the crew were advised to go to St Andrews with the 
lifeboat. They reported that a boat's crew of nine men in their 
long boat hailed them in the morning, their brig driving, near 
the Carr. On being told their own condition the boat left, 
pulled N.N.W., and disappeared in the thick haze. No sooner 
had the St Andrews lifeboat taken away the crew than the crew 
of the Boarhills lifeboat (who got the schooner's fog horn) went 
in search of the shipwrecked crew. But no sight of them being 
got, they again went to the schooner, found her abandoned, and 
the water over her ballast, then returned to Boarhills Creek. 
Captain Inglis (who was engaged at the wreck of the 8.s. 
" Gloamin', " near the spot) being on board, jumped ashore, and 
hurried away to St Andrews without helping to haul up the 
boat. It seems he hired to Newport, crossed to Dundee, engaged 
a tug, no doubt with the object of saving the " Grasshopper" as 
the ^hermen saved the " Po," of Yarmouth. Before daylight 
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next morning she was steaming down Tay, across the bay, and 
just about to lay hold of the schooner about 4 a.m., when, lo 
and behold ! the St Andrews lifeboat, with her own runaway 
crew were there just in the nick of time before them. So the 
" Grasshopper" escaped being towed to Dundee, ^or could we 
altogether have blamed them if she had, for it was most unwise 
in the lifeboat crew and her own to leave her in such a position, 
on a lee shore, close to rocks, and the water in her hold washing 
over the ballast. This feeling, no doubt, actuated the Captain 
when he came to St Andrews, for he did not rest till the lifeboat 
took him and his crew back again. I forbear to comment on the 
feeling which prompted the asking of £40 for taking them back to 
their schooner. Only it was not paid. The nine men in the 
boat alluded to were the crew of the Norwegian brig " Oliver, *' 
of Drammen, 400 tons burthen, in ballast from Flamborough to 
Newcastle. She was caught in the gale, and let go both anchors 
near the Carr on Monday morning, but drifted ashore to the 
west of the Carr Brigs, and became a total wreck. The crew 
took to their boat before she struck, and by chance came upon 
the " Grasshopper" riding off Babertness. On ascertaining her 
position they steered N.N.W., expecting to find land. When 
near Eden bar they got frightened at the breakers, and returned, 
^is was why the Boarhills lifeboat missed them in the haze, 
when they returned to the " Grasshopper" they found her 
abandoned, her crew in the St Andrews lifeboat. They then 
made for the Forth — a perilous position in an open boat — dark as 
pitch. They fell in with a St Monance fishing boat, which 
landed them at Anstruther after dark. When they left their 
brig she was dragging both anchors, and driving towards the 
shore. Seen from Crail, the Anstruther lifeboat was telegraphed 
for, which started with four strong horses, and hurried on 
through the snow till they passed the farmer of Newark, who 
ran on to have more horses ready at each farm they passed — two 
being added at Kennyhill, two at Cornceres, and four at Bams- 
muir. So, with twelve powerful horses, they galloped through 
Crail — the farmer of Craighead enthusiastically knocking 
down his fences and clearing the way till she reached Balcolmy 
Sands. Then, rushing in to the neck, as at St Andrews, she was 
launched, and went off to the driving brig, whose crew had left 
her, and their place supplied by some daring spirits from Crail, 
who had boarded her from a sfdmon coble. The lifeboat then, 
like the Boarhills one, went in search of the nine men, but. 
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bafiOied, was returning when they met the steam-tug " Yorkshire 
Lass," also returning from an engagement for Arbroath. They 
hastened to take the driving brig in tow ; but she had just 
struck ; so tug and lifeboat went to Anstruther, the brig went 
to pieces, and the " Grasshopper" weighed her anchors and 
sailed away. One remark to be made is, there was great 
difficulty in launching the lifeboat at St Andrews, considerable 
difficulty at Balcolmy Sands, but little or none at Boarhills 
Creek. The wind was S.E. 

STORM AND SHIPWRECKS ON OCTIOBER 23RD AND 25tH, 1881. 

** The sea is the largest cemetery, and its slumberers sleep without a 
monument. All other graveyards show symbols of distinction between 
great and small, rich and poor ; but in the ocean cemetery, the king, the 
clown, the prince, and the peasant are ahke undlstinguishable." 

The E.S.E. storm which began on the 19th continued with 
increasing fury until Sabbath (curiously, the day when most of 
our wrecks have occurred), when it culminated in a perfect 
hurricane. In the morning the news came from Crail that a 
Norwegian brig, the ** Lovise," had been wrecked there, and 4 
out of her crew of 6 drowned. Just as the kirk bells were ring- 
ing for the forenoon's service the boom of the cannons told that 
a ship was in the bay. The usual crowd assembled, and a 
schooner was seen running before the gale in the direction of 
Eden. Lifeboat and rocket apparatus — with their living 
appendage, a crowd, hurried out the West Sands, expecting her 
to strike, but being near high water, instead of becoming a wreck, 
she safely entered Eden, the old seaport of St Andrews, and 
cast anchor in a sheet of water as smooth as a loch. She was 
the Dutch galliot " Grantee," 69 tons register, with cod liver oil, 
from Vardo to Hamburg, with a crew of 4. She had been two 
months at sea, had crossed the l^orth Sea with a drag Out — both 
provisions and water were done, the crew being restricted to oil. 
Scarcely was the excitement over than another vessel was seen 
in the bay by the hundreds who lined the sands and braes. 
She was well handled, and at nightfall was seen standing N.E. 
About midnight flash lights were seen in the direction of the 
Pool. A telegram and a despatch were sent to Dundee. Four 
of the lifeboat crew were sent round to Kinshaldy Sands in a 
conveyance. They left St Andrews at 2 a.m., and after driving 
iciind to the north side of Eden, and along the sands, they met 
seven men and a boy about 14 years (a British passenger). They 
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were the crew of the Swedish brig ** Jordens Skjold," 178 tons 
register, with pit props from Christiana to Hartlepool She 
struck Ednshaldy Sands about 10 p.m., flood tide (about the 
same state of tide when the " Harmonie," also with pit props, 
ran ashore on the West Sands in March). The crew took to the 
rigging, the breakers making a clean sweep over her hull, dash- 
ing up as high as the caps, and there they clung for seven hours 
in that dreadful position — dark as pitch. They had to take turn 
about to hold the poor little boy, who was so benumbed that 
his fingers could not cling to the rigging. In that terrible 
position they clung the whole night, and walked ashore on the 
sands. When met they were on their way for shelter, very 
much exhausted. They were driven to St Andrews. This is 
the second crew saved by wheels instead of oars on Kinshaldy 
Sands. It is worthy of note that the crews of nearly all the 
wrecks on the sands, from east to west, could have saved them- 
selves as they did at low tcater. Therefore hopelessly embayed 
vessels should avoid the rocks and run ashore on the sands at 
high water. Her lights were first seen about 8 p.m. (by some 
young men), between the buoy of Tay and the Bell Eock, 
driving fast west. They watched her till she struck, about 10 
p.m., when the crew burned tar barrels to attract attention. Their 
story was not believed. It was said to be whins, till at last the 
machine was sent to Kinshaldy at two in the morning as related. 
As previously noted, this long sea storm of Sabbath, the 23rd of 
October 1881, is the same day of the week and the month as 
when the "Napoleon" was wrecked, in October 23d, 1864, 
these being the only two in the writer's memory that drove 
the little stormy petrels ashore, one of which he got and pre^ 
served on each occasion. On Monday, the 24th, a schooner (the 
same seen trying to work out on Sabbath) was again seen 
struggling with the storm. The lifeboat and rocket apparatus 
were held in readiness, as she was expected to strike about high 
water ; but, contrary to all surmises, the hung out the whole day 
trying to work out of her trap — ^splendidly handled— ^until night 
fell, and closed round her riding about three miles E.N.E. from 
the pier head — both anchors down — having done her best for 
two days to get out, and failed. She let go her anchors at 5 p.m., 
as darkness set in. The storm having abated it was hoped she 
would ride it out. She was anxiously watched all night, as she 
had a light burning. The cry rose " She is dragging ! the light 
is driving west !" Marks were eagerly made on the old dyke at 
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the castle, and there could be no doubt of the fact. So, about 
midnight, the sound of the cannons again boomed over the half- 
slumbering city — the first time they had ever done so at that 
hour. Then what a turnout of men and women, boys and girls, 
in all sorts of haps and dresses — ^having been on the tiptoe of 
expectation, like the rocket brigade and lifeboat crew — besides a 
large meeting of electors which had been held regarding the 
approaching Municipal elections — ^the " Links Road" craze then 
running as high as the breakers in the bay. All ran to the 
West Sands. The "Ladies' Own" — no doubt aided by 
electioneering spirits, was drawn by hands (for the first time) as 
far as the middle of South Street, where horses were yoked eii 
route for the sands. The night was very dark, but fires and 
blue lights gave a weird, ghastly look as the crowd was seen 
flitting to and fro. At last, the black, phantom-like form of the 
schooner was seen, broadside on, among the surf, half way out the 
sands. She struck about one o'clock. The boat was launched. 
I need not describe the rush into the water shoving her oflf, nor 
the exultant cheer when the crew were taken off and landed on 
the sands. They were driven into the city — one was hurt 
getting into the boat. Of all the wrecks this schooner wrestled 
longest — ^two whole days — and would have worked out had she 
stayed, but she had to let go the peak of her mainsail every tack 
to wear her, then haul it up again, losing ground every time. 
The cannons were fired thrice— in the morning at 9, at midday to 
warn her crew of danger, then at midnight to turn out the life- 
boat crew to take them off. She was nobly handled, all saying 
she and her skipper deserved a better fate. She was an old 
British schooner bought by foreigners — ^the " Lovise," 108 tons 
register, from Frederikstadt for Newcastle, with barrel staves, 
re-shipped at the harbour. She had been eight days at sea, and 
encountered the storm since the 19th. 

NEW LIFEBOAT STATIONED AT BOABHILLS, OGTOBEB 27TH, 1881. 

" Many a man has lost being a great man by splitting into two middling 
ones." 

On the 10th of March — ^five days after the wrecks of the 
"Harmonie" and "Merlin"— the Secretary of the Boarhills 
Lifeboat Committee got a letter from Dundee offering a *' new 
boat, with carriage, and all the modem improvements," the gift 
of a gentleman there, which was accepted, on the distinct 
understanding that she was to be endowed in a proper manner. 
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Accordingly the boat was built by Mr David Livie, boatbuilder, 
Dundee, of oak and mahogany — being the first of her kind built 
in Scotland. She is 31 feet long, 8 feet 8 inches broad, with a 
depth amidships of 3 feet 4 inches. She is broader, has more 
sheer than the Institution boats, and is altogether a splendid 
model, and excellent workmanship. She has two sets of oars to 
suit round or square roUocks, and all modem appliances. Besides 
her air-tight ends she is divided into several air-tight compart- 
ments, will float though considerably damaged, and, having an 
iron keel of about 10 cwt. and 2 feet 6 inches of a sheer, will 
speedily right herself if capsized. The carriage, also a splendid 
one, was built by Mr Spence, Dundee, the whole costing £700. 
To be worthy of such a gift the old lifeboat house was enlarged, 
the floor concreted, new gate made, and house fitted up inside. 
The creek itself was cleared of large stones, the rocks in the 
fairway, and even the bar blasted, giving an additional width 
of 60 feet on the one, and 30 feet on the other. An iron 
beacon was also put up by the management, the whole at a cost 
of £100. She arrived in St Andrews on October 27th (two 
days after the wreck of the " Lovise"), drawn by six horses, 
decorated, welcomed by a dense crowd, a band of music, a pro- 
cession of fishermen, with flags, &c. She passed along South 
Street, down to the East Sands, was launched, pulled to the 
harbour, where her self-righting quality was tested, turning over 
in two and a-half seconds. She was then pulled east to Boar- 
hills (as a steam tug was towing the Dutch galliot " Grantee" 
acrpss the bay), and was housed the same night — ^her carriage 
having been (brawn out to Boarhills. She pulled out of St 
Andrews harbour amid the cheers of the sympathising crowd to 
take the place of their own old surf boat — ^placed by private 
spirit, at the most commanding lifeboat station in the bay — ^may 
she do as much good as she has done. A dramatic entertain- 
ment in aid of the funds was given in the Town Hall at night. 
The only drawback to this excellent medium of good in our 
dangerous bay is her want of endowmmt. It seems that Mr 
James Mills, manufacturer, Dundee, left a sufficient sum for a 
" lifeboat* with all modem improvements, and every requisite 
equipment," off his estate, to be placed at St Andrews Bay. 
Boarhills was selected, and the Committee of the old St Andrews 
boat accepted the new boat in place of their own, believing she 

* A hoose and endowment being "requisite equipments," no lifeboat estabUahment 
can be complete without them. 
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was to be endowed, Mr John Mills, house proprietor in Dundee, 
haying carried out his brother's injunctions so far, by the hand- 
some gift as described. To make such a munificent public 
boon of permanent service, she will yet, no doubt, be as hand- 
somely endowed, or it will detract from it. She is called the 
" John and James Mills," and is worthy of the donors. The 
last act the old boat did, in January 1882, was putting men on 
board the schooner " Nelly" — ^helping to save both her and her 
crew by bringing them safely into the harbour through a heavy 
sea. The " Nelly," with coals from the Tyne, caught in a S.E. 
gale, was hove to off St Andrews in the morning, flying her pilot 
signal. The sea rose so rapidly the pilots could not go offi and 
as the old boat was lying on her carriage outside of her house at 
Boarhills, a crew of fishermen ran east, got her launched, put 
several men on board — in the afternoon, past high water — and 
made a bold run for the harbour. She was several times nearly 
buried with the breakers. She struck the ground thrice, and it 
was thought she would be lost, but a rope being thrown from 
the pier-head she came in, slightly damaged. The old boat was 
moored for a year in the upper harbour, and now lies keel up 
beside her useless carriage on the East Bents, having been 
superseded at Boarhills. 

NARROW ESCAPE OF THE KETCH "LADY OF THE LAKE," 

DECEMBER 4TH, 1882. 
'' Great minds are easy in prosperity, and quiet in adversity." 

One of our most sudden and severe N.E. storms began with 
heavy snow on the 4th. She was caught crossing the Firth, 
and brought the storm with her. She could never have worked 
out. The skipper having once been in the harbour before, made 
up his mind either to run for it, or run her ashore on the East 
Sands. A sea struck her at the beacon, and she was driven 
south, almost on the Bumstools, but being light, drawing little 
water, she gradually wore round, having her mizzen set, jibed, 
and made the harbour — the sea making a breach over her. She 
was saved in the nick of time, for it came to blow a perfect 
hurricane, which raged the whole of the 4th and 5th, the sea 
breaking as far out as the Bell Bock — and even as' far as the 
" Reef," 16 miles beyond it. The gale being northerly, the froth 
was lifted from the beach at the Castle and Witch Lake and 
blown over the city as far as the Kinness Bum, and alighting 
in the streets — ^the sea and gale being terrific. 
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TOTAL WRECK OF THE SOHOONER " ROSEBUD," OF OOOLE, 

FEBRUARY 2ND, 1883. 

"Wonder is the daughter of Ignorance.'* 

This schooner, 59 tons register, with 105 tons of coals, left 
Sunderland for Arbroath on Thursday morning, the 1st, at 9 
o'clock. At 12 she encountered bad weather between St Abb's 
Head and the Fern Islands. She was first seen in St Andrews 
Bay about 9 a.m. on Friday, the 2nd, near the Pool — very thick 
and hazy, with drizzling rain and sleet. The wind having shifted 
from N.E. to S.E. had her jammed down on a dead lee shore, 
blowing a gale, and a pretty heavy sea. She had double reefed 
mainsail, reefed topsail, whole boom foresail, staysail, and fore- 
topmast staysail set, but she made no headway, seemed power- 
less and badly handled. The impression struck the writer she 
was not wanted off. The cannons, of course, were fired. At 11 
A.M. the lifeboat went out from the harbour, and at 12 o'clock 
noon, about high water, she struck on the north side of the 
Eden bar. At half-past one a mussel coble acrossed the Eden 
and brought over the crew of four, who had been taken off by 
the lifeboat. When she struck the crew were trying to launch 
their own boat, but the stern grips holding, she twisted, and hurt 
the mate. He was an old man, and, to use a Scotch phrase, 
seemed " doitit." He had to be helped in and out of the coble. 
They were driven in and taken to the Chairman of the Lifeboat 
Committee's house (one of the Magistrates), along with the life- 
boat crew, and generously cared for. The captain was the 
owner's son. She was insured. On visiting her afterwards, she 
was found to be an old, worthless, clinker-built craft, to use 
another Scotch expression, as " rotten as a peat." So, possibly, 
the very best thing happened with her that could have been. 

LIFEBOAT DEMONSTRATION, SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1883. 

''When cloads are seen wise men put on their cloaks." 
But "He that runs after a shadow has a wearisome race." 

It is said that an Englishman never is happy but when he is 
miserable ; a Scotsman never at home but when he is abroad ; 
and an Irishman never at peace but when he is at war. I may 
add that a writer of books, hampered with dates on the one 
hand, and facts on the other, is never at rest until all the proofe 
have moved out of the way, and the work finished. Pope says 
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" A little nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest men," 
but there is no nonsense in sensible facts and dates. But, 
whether the " Ladies' Own" lifeboat parading through the streets 
with her crew on board, holding up their oars like parasols — with 
cork jackets and red nightcaps on, in a bonnie sunshiny day, 
merely for show, be a sensible fact or not I am not prepared to 
say. Only on the 8th of September this year such an ejdiibition 
took place — with bands of music and a crowd, which swelled to 
a large one when she returned to the harbour — was launched at 
the East Sands — pulled out and in — ^her self-righting quality 
tested in the harbour — which she did splendidly, with three men 
in her. Afterwards a really amusing entertainment was gone 
through by the rocket brigade firing from the Bents over a pole 
stuck up on the long pier, to which the line was fixed, the cradle 
drawn and re-drawn several times — with a man each time — 
being an improvement on Jack Wemyss's "guy" in 1821. The 
most important item in the programme — the " line-throwing gun" 
— practice of Messrs Evans & Low's patent, intended to be fired 
from a vessel to the shore, instead of vice versa — was, like all 
good new inventions, too hastily shuffled by for the more 
ridiculous, if more amusing, plunging from the greasy pole. 
Then followed the no less amusing tub race, all enKvened by 
two bands of music in boats playing in the harbour, to the hearty 
amusement of the vast crowd — all passing off successfully, JB26 
being collected on the spot for the lifeboat funds, the same 
having been gone through in 1881. The parade through the 
streets might with taste be left out. 

WRECK OP THE SCHOONER " DANTE," OP WHITBY, OCTOBER 

31ST 1888. 

*' What's my case the day may be yonrs the mom." 
For " Between the May and the Tay 

Many a good ship's been castaway." 

The loss of the " Dant6" proves the necessity for something 
more being done to warn vessels of the dangerous Carr. On Wed- 
nesday morning at eight — wind S.W., a gale, weather clear — 
she struck the north end of it, slipped off, and drifted towards 
the Bell Rock. Knowing she was sinking, the crew took to 
their boat, and she sank in the track of vessels. By good luck 
a steamer picked them up. A letter on the subject said : — 

" Could two men not be stationed at Fifeness, with a cannon, to fire 
warning shots? Six years ago three vessels were wrecked near the 
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Cut at one time. Three years ago that was repeated, and some of 
the crews came ashore in uieir boats in the dark, their escape being 
deemed miraculous. They made tiicir way to Randerson farm-house, 
where many a poor sailor has had a welcome shelter. Had help been 
at hand, uie "Dant^' could have been taken into port, or shallow 
water — ^not left to drift away and sink in the track of vessels. When 
so many lives and ships are lost every year, two men stationed at 
Fifeness would be better than nothing, for, though the May lights clear 
the Carr, they are of no use in thick weather." 

But the " Dante" struck the rock in dear weather, and " all the 
fog-homs ever invented or batteries of artillery could not have 
saved her." As observed by Sir Thomas Erskine of Cambo— 

** She went round the Carr for shelter, and, being clear, must have 
seen the Beacon. Luffing very close, she either struck on the outside 
of the main reef, or on a rock detached — called the Norman — a cable's 
length N.E. from the Beacon, which dries two feet at very low springs. 
The main reef also dries outside the Beacon. Mention should &e made 
qf these facts in charts, as vessels often shave the Carr too close. In 
ordinaiy weather the May lights are all that is needed to clear the 
Carr, but nothing .short of a rog signal on the rock, or a vessel moored 
outside, can be of any use in foggy weather.'* 

DESTRUOTION OF LINES BT A STEAM TRAWLER, NOVEMBER 

19TH 1883. 
"Sair wark and poortith downa weel be joined." — Fergusson. 

On Monday morning at four, twenty boats left St Andrews, 
half-ebb, to cast their lines E.S.E. between Castle Ness and the 
Carr — wind W., half a gale — two rings in their foresail, each 
boat having 4^ miles of line. About daybreak they began to 
haul at the west end. Four trawlers steamed round the Carr. 
They were told not to trawl, as they would destroy their lines. 
Three anchored, but one trawled over the lines. The souther- 
most line, being about 1 J miles off the shore, was cut twice by 
the trawler in trying to steam out. There was about 500 yards 
between the lines. When warned that he was destroying them. 
" What shall I do to get clear T " Haul up your trawl, and 
proceed to sea !'' was answered ; instead of which he kept it 
down-— cutting lines, clearing hooks and fish as he went — a 
proof that lines andt rawls cannot be worked together. Here was 
St Andrews Bay from south to north for 4| miles E.S.E. from 
Castle Ness occupied by lines, therefore no room for steam 
trawling. A case is pending, and about £40 laid as damages — 
it will be watched with interest. It will be a national loss if 
the English joint-stock system of fishing by landsmen and 
apprentices be carried on, to supersede the hardy and indus- 
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trious Scottish fishermen. If England will make orphans and 
widows by forcing people to go to sea, let her — but let Scotland 
preserve her old and hardy Pictish system of fishing on her 
prolific East Coast. 

THE " BOB boy" S.S. LOST ON THE CABR, NOVEMBBB 24TH 1888. 

** He's weel worthy sorrow that buys it." 
** He's an Aberdeen man, tak' his word again." 

This steamer, 48 tons register, with five of a crew, from 
Glasgow, with a general cargo for Perth, came through the 
Canal on the 22nd. On Friday night, the 23rd, her lights 
were seen on this side of the Carr, and how she got on the 
Carr brigs on Saturday morning is not known. Unfortunately 
the mate was drowned, clinging to her when she sank. The 
captain and others landed in their boat. About eight feet of 
her mast was under water. She lies half-way between the 
mainland and the Beacon. 

THE " DAVID MALCOLM" BABQUE SHOBT OP PBOVISIONS, 

NOTEMBEB 25TH 1883. 

** Here the chapman billies tak' their stand 
An' shaw their bonny wallies." — Fergusson, 

This barque, 509 tons register, thirteen of a crew, with iron 
ore and esparto grass, . from Philipsville — a French port in 
Africa — ^for Kincardine-on-Forth, cast anchor in the Bay on 
Saturday night, the 24th. On Sabbath he hoisted his ensign. 
A fishing boat went off. Captain Eogers made a bargain for 
£2 to be taken ashore and brought off again with provisions, 
for, having been 79 days on the voyage (knocking about in the 
Atlantic) he was short. He was taken off, and sailed on Tues- 
day night, the 27th. She landed the grass — the iron being for 
North Shields will doubtless be landed there as safely as I have 
landed these little sketches here. 

CONCLUDING BBMABKS, WHICH ABE BETTBB " LATE THAN NEVBB." 

** Yet Thrift, industrious bides her latest days, 

Tho' Age, her sair dowed front wi' runcles wave, 
Yet, frae the russet lap the spindle plays. 
Her e'enin' stent reels' she as weel's the lave." 

Fergusson — Bums^ elder brother in the Muses, 

It is worthy of remark that after the wreck of the " Merlin" 
and destruction of ships on the East Coast a feeling was revived 
in the city to have a national harbour of refuge at Kinkell Ness, 
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or the piers extended for a fishery harbour. With that object, 
the Secretary of the Committee of one, got up printed headings 
for signatures, distributed throughout the East Coast with such 
success, that above 6000 signatures were got from Wick on the 
north to Prestonpans on the south — ^including five Provosts, 
Dundee Chamber of Commerce, the two Principals, and 
Professors in the city, Bishop Wordsworth, Dr Boyd, the 
whole of the Magistrates and Council, and many in^uential 
gentlemen and seafaring men. A printed circular was sent to 
every one of the Scottish M.P.'s, Mr Gladstone, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Mr Chamberlain as President of the Board of 
Trade, &c. The petition was presented by Mr Williamson, 
M.P. for the St Ajidrews Burghs, along with Sir George Camp- 
bell, Sir Donald Currie, the Hon. Preston Bruce, Member for 
the County, and Mr Frank Henderson, M.P. for Dundee. Mr 
Chamberlain said that " when the question of a Harbour of 
Refuge on the East Coast of Scotland was officially taken up, St 
Andrews would have the foremost place, so far as he was con- 
cerned." Immediately after this no fewer than six applications 
were sent into Government for Harbours of Refuge on the East 
Coast, and thirteen for harbour improvements. And, as the 
question stands, the public mind is divided between having onp. 
large Harbour of Refuge, or the money spread over many 
harbours. The same Secretary having applied for help to the 
" Fishery Board for Scotland," formed in 1882, the matter was 
so heartily responded to by the fishermen and Town Council 
that they gave <£10 10s. each towards the payment of the half 
of the cost of a survey and report by the Messrs Stevenson, the 
Board's Engineers. The £21 being sent, the survey and report 
was made, which was very favourable, and in the annual report 
of the Board for 1882, issued in September 1883, the " improve- 
ment of St Andrews Harbour" stands next after " The Harbour 
of Ness," in the Lewis, and is " under the consideration of the 
Board," St Andrews being also selected as one out of the six 
places in Scotland for scientific researches into the natural 
history of the bait, or food of fishes — the six being Eyemouth, St 
Andrews, Peterhead, Wick, Stomoway, and Loch Fyne. It 
may be mentioned here that St Andrews carried off the diploma 
for the best bait mussels — ^from the river Eden — at the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exhibition at Edinburgh, 1882, proving that St 
Andrews must come to the front as a fishing station in spite of 
senseless restrictions ; and, as an indication of progress, on the 
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18tli of September 1883 a request by Mr Millar, boatbuilder, 
for a piece of ground, 60 feet by 28 feet, on the East Bents, was 
granted (for the first time) for boatbuilding. And when we 
read in the Fishery Board's report that St Andrews has 33 first- 
class fishing boats, 30 feet and upwards, 16 second-class boats, 18' 
feet to 30 feet, and 5 yawls — in all 54 — there is need of it. Two 
additional men have also been stationed at Martin's point since 
May 1883 to cultivate the mussels more fully in Eden — £800 
being drawn this year — ^the highest sum ever drawn off the south 
side. A decision was settled in the Sheriff Court, Cupar, on 
12th September 1883, against a landed proprietor, that the 
public had a right to fish for trout up at this point in Eden. So 
the city will be forced by-and-by to vindicate its chartered 
rights. 

Many amusing incidents could be related about boats, such as 
the narrow escape of a cargo of ladies while on a pleasure excur- 
sion to the " Eock and Spindle," the ludicrous capsizing of a 
handline boat on the " Bumstools," the attempt to run away 
with the pleasure yacht " Annetta" while riding at anchor off 
the " Lady Craig," &c., but the book is abeady too bulky. I 
would also have written a biographical sketch of Alec Wilson, 
one of the old pilots, who died in June 24, 1883, aged 74 years, as 
such a class of seafaring characters is fast passing away. His 
elder brother John, 78, is still alive and hearty, if not hale , 
living by himself, and keeping his spirits up, moving along th e 
quay, where he has spent many a rattling day — now quite pre- 
pared to bie moored alongside the quay of Death when the 
Eternal Harbourmaster gives the order. 

The Boyal Commission on Trawling selected St Andrews 
for the district after Aberdeen to take evidence, on the 
27th and 28th of September 1883, the Commissioners being 
the Earl of Dalhousie (Chairman), Professor Huxley, the 
Hon. Edward Marjoribanks, M.P., Mr T. F. Brady, Inspector 
of Irish Fisheries, and Mr W. S. Caine, M.P. The evidence 
clearly proved the great destruction of young fishes, sold as 
manure, and the utter incompatibility of trawling and line- 
fishing being carried on together. Professor Huxley making 
far too much of trying to confound the fishermen as to the 
question if they had seen the spawn destroyed — looking more like 
a quirk than anything else. What does it matter whether or 
not they had seen the spawn^ if they had seen the wholtsale 
destruction of small flsltes / What is the difference whether you 
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kill the eggs or the raw gorbits, so long as neither are allowed 
to fly ? If the English people wish to trawl within the three- 
mile limit, let them ; but if the people of Scotland do not, why, 
then, stop it, and not allow English steam trawlera who have 
harried their own fishing ground to come to Scottish waters to 
harry them against the expressed wish of Scotsmen. 

The selection of St Andrews is another tribute to the noble 
Bay I have been writing about, no fewer than 1 1 stranger steam 
trawlers fishing in it at the very time the Commission was sitting. 
And to show the growth of the fishing in the city, the first steam 
smack for the city, called the " Dewdrop," built at Anstruther 
this year — after a successful fishing at Shetland, is now lying in 
the harbour — although an old Encyclopaedia says, that in 1634 
** there were 70 fishing smacks, averaging 60 tons, which went 
regularly to the * Dogger Bank,' and returned to St Andrews 
with their fish." The piera then were long wooden jetties, the 
** Sea Box Fraternity" being instituted not long after this, in 1643. 

In the Scotsman of September 20th, 1883, I read an extract 
from an important paper on " Mussel Culture," which was read 
at the Fisheries Exhibition in London, from Mr C. W. Harding, 
of Lynn, in which he says : — 

" I am the lessee of about 11 miles sea beach on the Norfolk coast, 
belonging to Hamon T^e Strange, Esq., whose title to the ^oprietory 
right descends from a srant made in the eleventh century by William II. 
to WiUiam d'Albini, his bntler. The fishing on this beach consists of 
mussels, cockles, clams, winkles, and a few oysters. When I hired the 
fishing eight years ago there was not one ton of mussels on the whole 11 
miles — there are now thousands." 

Mr Harding goes on to tell how he had increased the supply, 

and I mention this merely to show the people of St Andrews 

how ineffably foolish they are to permit landed proprietors to 

rob them of half the estuary of Eden, where there are most 

valuable mussel scalps — when they have repeated Koyal Charters 

as late as the seventeenth century — while they see a private 

gentleman holding his right from a grant as early as the eleventh 

century — a nut to crack for Mr Paterson, who, as acting 

Provost of the city, lately said in the Town Council, that these 

importsmt Koyal Charters were only valuable as " Literary 

Curiosities. " 

And now I may with satisfaction say, 
I '4eave these sketches for another day." 

December 1883. 



